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a-0  THE  REV.  TIMOTHY  DWIGHT,  D.  B 

President  of  Yale  College,  (,-c.  A  c.  ipc. 


Reverend  Sir, 

When  you  recognise  in  these  pages  the  win 
ter  evenings’  amusements  of  a  society  of  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  persuaded  that  your 
benignant  feelings  towards  that  numerous,  im¬ 
portant,  and  interesting  class,  for  whose  forma¬ 
tion  and  improvement  in  every  thing  useful  and 
ornamental,  your  labours  have  been  so  illus¬ 
triously  distinguished,  will  not  only  dictate  a 
cordial  approbation  of  amusements  so  innocent  , 
where  time  is  not  past  away  at  the  expense  of 
morals,  and  where  a  taste  is  imbibed  for  the  re¬ 
fined  and  noble  pleasures  of  the  understanding, 
but  will  excite  a  desire  that  the  American  youth, 
of  both  sexes,  would  oftener  associate  for  sitoi  ' 
lar  purposes. 
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Few  branches  of  knowledge  are  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  that  of  history  ;  and,  perhaps,  after 
religion,  there  is  none  that  unites  more  useful 
instruction  with  more  pleasure  ;  that  affords  be¬ 
nefit  alike  in  all  professional  pursuits,  whether 
liberal  or  mechanical ;  that  gives  elevation,  vi¬ 
gour,  practical  knowledge,  and  real  philosophy, 
to  every  mind.  If,  indeed,  there  can  be  a  con¬ 
dition,  in  which  absolute  poverty  of  mind  would 
be  desireable,  from  persons  in  that  condition 
let  history  be  withheld. 

It  may  be  asked,  whether  historical  know¬ 
ledge  will  enable  a  man  to  make  a  better  shoe, 
or  turn  over  more  exactly  the  clods  of  his  fallow. 
Perhaps  it  is  a  query  of  deeper  import  and  more 
difficult  solution,  whether  the  labouring  classes 
have  any  time  for  reading  ;  or,  if  they  have, 
whether  it  would  not  promote  a  taste,  danger¬ 
ous  to  industry.  These  inquiries  neither  savour 
of  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  nor  of 
the  general  texture  of  society  in  our  own  coun¬ 
try.  It  would  be  as  philosophical  to  ask,  whe¬ 
ther  a  summer’s  day  has  not  too  much  light,  or 
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whether  a  watchmaker  may  not  be  too  sharp- 
sighted.  If  an  increase  of  knowledge  dispose 
a  mechanic,  or  labourer,  to  abandon  his  class, 
it  must  generally  be  owing  to  the  stupidity,  ig¬ 
norance,  and  consequent  degradation  of  that 
class,  to  which  his  occupation  confines  him.  ^ 
There  are  few  arts  or  sciences  incapable  of  im¬ 
provement,  as  there  are  few  occupations,  which 
would  not  appear  distinguished  and  honourable, 
if  honour  and  distinction  attached  themselves 
to  the  persons  by  whom  those  arts  and  occupa¬ 
tions  are  carried  on.  By  being  appointed  over¬ 
seer  of  the  common  sewers  of  Athens,  Themis- 
tocles  lost  none  of  the  hone^f and  distinction 
attached  to  his  name.  ’  - 

If  the  manual  arts  and  occupations  be  not  ne¬ 
cessarily  founded  in  ignorance,  and  do  not,  by 
their  nature,  or  by  some  unknown  destiny,  con¬ 
demn  mankind  to  utter  darkness  and  degrada¬ 
tion  of  mind,  there  are  found  in  various  books, 
and  in  none  more  than  history,  the  best  incen¬ 
tives  to  improvement  and  elevation  of  mind. 
Nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  ail  men  can- 
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not  be  readers,  in  the  more  extensive  sense  ol 
the  phrase ;  yet,  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the 
plea  of  wanting  time  is  but  an  apology  for  want¬ 
ing  taste.  Let  any  labouring  man  keep  an 
account  current  of  his  twenty-four  hours,  and 
he  will  see  several  hours  of  it  offered  in  sacrifice 
to  a  more  powerful  demon  than  Jaggernaut — 
to  listless,  lifeless,  all-devouring  stupidity.  Jag¬ 
gernaut  reigns  in  India,  but  stupidity,  or  as,  by 
a  little  variation,  it  may  be  called,  idleness,  in¬ 
action,  ease,  thoughtlessness,  ennui,  inattention, 
reigns  over  the  globe,  and  devours  a  great  por¬ 
tion  of  human  life.  Many  vices  prompt  to  ac¬ 
tion,  and  are  arduous ;  this,  says  Addison,  assails 
us  at  all  hours,  attacks  all  classes,  even  the  most 
active  and  energetic,  and  often  with  success, 
because  to  obey  it  is  to  do  nothing  :  it  is  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  indecision,  and  often  ends  in  error  and 
dissipation. 

The  sway  of  this  formidable  tyrant  is  pecu¬ 
liarly  facilitated  over  those  orders  of  people 
where  poverty  chills  emulation,  in  whose  minds 
a  cheerless  prospect  is  scarcely  illuminated  by  a 
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star  of  hope,  whose  daily  labours  seem  to  admit 
of  no  alteration  but  that  of  rest,  and  in  whom 
the  first  rudiments  of  taste  have  suffered  too 
severely  to  admit  of  any  medium  between  rude 
and  boisterous  amusement  and  silent  inactivit 
and  slumber.  ^ 

The  state  of  society  at  any  given  period  seems  1 
to  present  adamantine  barriers  to  the  improve-  , 
ment  of  this  class  of  people.  It  cannot,  however, 
have  escaped  the  notice  of  your  pervading 
and  benevolent  mind,  Reverend  Sir,  that  the 
immense  accumulation  of  this  unhappy  class, 
nay,  the  very  existence  of  such  a  class,  must  be, 
in  a  great  measure,  chargeable  to  the  go'v  em¬ 
inent  of  a  country,  the  selfish  and  cruel  temper, 
spirit,  and  maxims  of  a  people,  or  the  resistless 
force  of  unpropitious  habits,  arising  from  those 
two  sources  combined.  I  rejoice  to  say  that  our 
happy  country  has  set  a  better  example  to  the 
world,  in  this  respect,  than  any  other  nation. 
Y et  how  far,  alas  !  are  we  from  a  complete  re¬ 
medy  ?  The  Hebrews,  by  divine  direction,  and 

after  them  the  Lacedemonians,  endeavoured  to 
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set  up  barriers  against  the  fatal  and  deteriorat¬ 
ing  influence  of  unequal  wealth  ;  and  the  free 
and  magnanimous  spirit  of  Rome  often  attempt¬ 
ed,  but  never  could  achieve  it. 

You,  Reverend  Sir,  have  the  happiness  to 
live  in  a  state  where  the  painful  sight  of  poverty 
and  ignorance  is  less  frequent  than  in  any  other 
part  of  this  country — perhaps,  of  the  world ; 
whilst  you  enjoy  the  conscious  felicity  of  being 
instrumental,  with  others,  in  establishing  and 
promoting  an  order  of  things  so  honourable  to 
human  nature — the  grateful  remembrance  of 
which,  it  will  be  the  pleasure  and  pride  of  the 
historian  to  transmit  to  future  times. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  which 
the  poor  and  ignorant  derive  from  a  free  govern¬ 
ment,  and  from  the  liberal  policy  and  moral 
sentiments  of  a  free  people,  heavy  and  porten¬ 
tous  clouds  hang  over  the  prospect.  The  rage 
for  speculation,  the  thirst  of  pow  er,  the  phrenzy 
of  ambition,  the  love  of  luxury  and  ease,  the 
pride  of  pomp  and  ostentation,  will  bring  in  their 
train  dependence,  ignorance,  servility,  degrada¬ 
tion,  and  slavery. 
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A  hope  is  entertained  that  this  miniature  of 
seven  great  nations,  which  we  contemplate  in 
the  distant  vale  of  antiquity,  will  be  read  by 
some  who  would  be  appalled  at  the  number  and 
size  of  the  volumes  of  history.  Though  it  sure*, 
ly  cannot  answer  a  similar  purpose,  yet  it  may 
answer  a  valuable  purpose,  as  comprising  histo-  ’ 
rical  information  in  the  lighter,  less  laborious, 
and  more  amusing  forms  of  reading. 

As  it  is  natural  for  all  men,  and  particularly 
for  writers,  to  endeavour,  if  possible,  to  gain 
some  evidence  of  success  before  the  irreversible 
decree  of  the  public  shall  be  issued,  I  cannot 
but  hope  that  this  work  will  meet  with  your  ap¬ 
probation,  which  the  public  will  not  fail  to  re¬ 
gard  as  a  strong  test  of  merit. 

With  ardent  wishes  for  your  health  and  hap¬ 
piness,  I  am,  Reverend  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient 

And  very  humble  servant, 

SAMUEL  WHELrLEY. 

Xeu'-YorJc,  Nov.  20,  181& 
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INTRODUCTORY  LECTURE, 

The  origin,  the  fortunes,  and  destiny  of  this  globe, 
will  ever  form  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation 
to  the  human  race.  Here  we  begin  to  exist ;  here 
the  intellectual  powers  first  expand,  and  we  taste 
the  pleasures  of  knowledge  and  virtue.  From  this 
spot  we  first  look  abroad  on  the  regions  of  existence, 
and  by  reflection,  come  to  the  idea  of  space,  in 
which  every  thing  is,  and  of  duration,  in  which 
every  thing  continues. 

To  form  a  proper  idea  of  the  comparative  mag¬ 
nitude,  relations,  and  importance  of  this  earth,  we 
ought,  in  imagination,  to  stand  somewhere  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  solar  system,  whence  we  might  see 
the  sun,  fixed  in  the  centre,  with  all  his  planets, 
primary  and  secondary,  revolving  round  him  at 
stated  periods,  and  rapidly  turning  round  their  own 
centres  to  expose  every  side  equally  to  his  beams. 
By  such  an  observation  we  should  perceive,  at  once, 
the  figure  and  motions  of  the  earth,  her  opacity,  the 
respect  she  pays  to  the  sun,  around  whom  she  rolls 
with  amazing  punctuality ;  we  shotdd  also  perceive 
that  the  moon  pays  the  same  respect  to  the  earth 
which  the  earth  does  to  the  sun,  travelling  round 
her  at  stated  periods. 
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Such  a  general  view  of  the  system  would  also  in¬ 
form  us,  that,  though  the  earth  is  not  the  smallest 
of  the  bodies  which  move  round  the  sun,  she  is  by 
no  means  the  largest.  We  should  be  surprised  to 
see  that  a  thousand  such  globes  as  this,  rounded 
into  one  majestic  world,  would  not  much  more  than 
equal  the  size  of  the  planet  Jupiter,  and  that  the 
earth’s  journey  around  the  sun  is  very  small  com¬ 
pared  with  that  of  Saturn  and  Herschel.  Yet  the 
solar  system,  a  beautiful  fabric,  reared  in  the  bound¬ 
less  expanse,  seems  placed  alone.  For  such  is  the 
distance  of  all  the  fixed  stars,  that  our  sun,  broad 
and  luminous  as  he  is  to  us,  would,  from  any  of 
them,  become  but  a  twinkling  star 

The  fixed  stars,  retired  at  such  immeasurable 
distance  from  the  neighbourhood  of  our  system, 
while  they  present  a  grand  scene  for  contemplation, 
and  render  the  night  even  more  interesting  than  day, 
preclude  ali  discovery.  When  viewed  through  the 
telescope,  they,  indeed,  increase  our  astonishment, 
by  showing  that  their  numbers  are  as  incalculable 
as  their  distance,  and  the  whole  ethereal  plain 
sparkles  with  their  millions,  and  is  lighted  with  joy 
and  glory. 

While  the  eye  roves  with  delight  over  such  bound¬ 
less  magnificence,  the  mind  must  be  satisfied  with 
conjecture  concerning  the  nature  and  uses  of  the 
fixed  stars.  Yet,  judging  from  the  economy  of  na¬ 
ture,  brought  nearer  to  our  investigation,  we  are 
willing  to  believe  that  the  starry  concave  is  design¬ 
ed  to  answer  a  far  nobler  purpose  than  to  furnish 
the  inhabitants  of  this  world  with  a  beautiful  noc¬ 
turnal  canopy.  Jt  seems,  indeed,  more  than  pro¬ 
bable,  that  the  fixed  stars  are  suns,  shining  with 
their  own  inherent  lustre ;  that  they  give  light  to 
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systems  of  planets,  revolving  round  them,  as  our 
planets  do  round  our  sun ;  that  they  enlighten, 
adorn,  and  cherish  innumerable  mansions,  where 
creatures  capable  of  happiness  exist.  Their  unal¬ 
terable  positions  and  steady  lustre  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  are  parts  of  one  great  system,  and  convey 
to  us  the  idea  of  infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  good- 
ness.  . 

The  planets  revolving  round  our  sun,  in  a  variety 
of  respects,  which  would  be  proper  to  be  considered 
in  an  astronomical  essay,  resemble  this  earth,  and 
seem  to  be  fitted  up  for  the  residence  of  creatures  : 
but  even  concerning  the  natures  and  uses  of  these, 
we  have  no  information.  Could  we  stand  where  we 
could  survey  the  whole  solar  system  at  once,  with 
optics  adapted  to  such  a  purpose,  the  first  idea  that 
would  strike  us  would  be  its  stupendous  movement, 
and  the  power  necessary  to  produce  such  motion. 
We  should  next  observe  the  uniformity  and  regula¬ 
rity  of  all  the  great  motions.  All  the  planets  re¬ 
volve  round  the  sun,  though  at  very  unequal  periods, 
and  turn  on  their  axes  from  west  to  east;  these 
complicated  motions  are  kept  up  with  perfect  exact¬ 
ness  from  age  to  age:  no  clock,  no  machine  made 
by  man,  ever  run  so  true.  We  should  observe  them 
with  admiration  • ‘  wheeling  through  the  void  im¬ 
mense,”  and  running  their  destined  races  in  nearly 
the  same  plane.  We  should  notice  the  uniformity 
of  their  figures,  all  spherical,  all  receiving  their  light 
from  the  sun,  and  paying  homage  to  him  as  their 
superior. 

Thus  far  it  seemed  necessary  to  direct  your  views 
to  the  .  frame  and  order  of  that  great  machine  in 
which  the  world  we  inhabit  forms  a  subordinate 
wheel.  Let  us  now  forsake  our  celestial  observa- 
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tory,  and  take  a  nearer  view  of  the  earth.  The 
ancient  nations,  for  a  long  time,  believed  this  world 
to  be  a  flat  and  boundless  plain,  spread  out  parallel 
to  the  skies  and  heavens.  Experiment,  at  length, 
showed  that  it  was  a  round  ball,  and  that  of  no  very 
incomprehensible  diameter,  since  it  might  be  travel¬ 
led  round  in  two  or  three  years. 

This  globe  is  not  a  perfect  sphere.  Its  rapid  ro¬ 
tation  on  its  axis  is  supposed  to  expand  its  equato¬ 
rial,  and  diminish  its  polar,  diameter.  About  three- 
fourths  of  its  surface  is  water ;  though  it  is  not  very 
probable  that  the  depth  of  the  oceans  bears  any 
great  proportion  to  the  earth’s  diameter.  In  the 
constitution  of  the  globe  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  heavier  and  denser  bodies,  obedient  to  the 
law  of  gravitation,  fell  to  the  centre,  and  the  rarer 
and  lighter  substances  assumed  their  stations  at  the 
surface. 

To  superficial  observation  it  may  be  thought  ad¬ 
mirable,  that  so  great  a  part  of  the  earth’s  surface 
should  be  occupied  with  a  barren  waste  of  ocean. 
It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  temperament  of 
the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  the  globe,  arises 
from  a  due  adjustment  of  the  proportions  of  land 
and  water.  YVere  there  less  water  on  the  surface 
of  the  earth,  the  atmosphere  would  be  proportion- 
ably  more  arid ;  were  there  more  water,  the  air 
would  be  more  humid  In  either  case,  the  globe 
would  probably  be  less  favourable  to  vegetation  and 
animal  life  than  it  now  is.  YVere  there  no  oceans, 
the  face  of  the  earth,  under  the  ardent,  unabated, 
and  unqualified  influence  of  the  sun,  would  become 
a  barren  desert. 

There  is  usually  reckoned  two  great  continents, 
called  the  old  and  the  new.  Europe  and  Africa  are 
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separated  from  America,  on  the  west,  by  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  ocean,  and  Asia  is  separated  from  America,  on 
the  east,  .by  the  Pacific  ocean.  There  probably  is 
but  one  continent  or  main  land  :  for  both  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  and  Pacific  oceans  narrow  as  they  recede  north¬ 
wardly  ;  and  the  two  continents,  growing  broader, 
it  is  generally  believed  unite  and  form  but  one  body 
about  the  arctic  regions. 

In  viewing  the  natural  history  of  the  globe,  one 
surprising  fact  strikes  our  attention.  The  superior 
importance  of  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  to 
the  southern.  The  American  continent  terminates 
southwardly  at  Cape  Horn,  in  south  latitude  55°. 
The  old  continent  terminates  at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  in  south  latitude  33°.  Below  these  points, 
the  whole  southern  part  of  the  earth,  with  little  ex¬ 
ception,  is  one  vast  ocean.  The  torrid  zone,  a  belt 
forty-seven  degrees  in  breadth,  lying  on  each  side 
of  the  equator,  is  exposed  to  the  intense  ardour  of 
a  verticle  sun.  This,  wherever  inhabited,  has,  in 
all  ages,  been  a  region  of  ignorance,  slavery,  vice, 
and  misery. 

In  the  northern  temperate  zone  all  the  great  na¬ 
tions  have  existed,  and  the  human  race  has  enjoyed 
its  highest  improvement  and  felicity.  This  seems 
to  have  been  designed  by  the  Creator  as  the  nursery 
of  men,  the  “  storehouse  of  nations,”  and  the  region 
of  intelligence. 

The  seas  and  oceans  are  diversified  with  islands, 
as  the  continents  are  with  lakes.  They  lie  in  clus¬ 
ters,  unequally  dispersed  through  the  world  of  wa¬ 
ters.  The  great  island  of  New  Holland,  lying 
southward  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  is  by  some 
called  a  continent.  This  lies  in  an  irregularly  cir¬ 
cular  form  of  more  than  1,200  miles  in  diameter. 
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But  its  iron-bound  shores,  as  they  are  called,  render 
the  approach  of  vessels  dangerous;  and,  indeed, 
the  island  itself,  as  far  as  examined,  seems  never  to 
promise  much  importance. 

The  atmosphere,  a  transparent  elastic  fluid,  sur¬ 
rounds  the  globe.  This  body,  which  the  late  dis¬ 
coveries  in  chymistry  have  shown  to  be  not  simple, 
but  compounded  of  several  bodies,*  is  highly  neces¬ 
sary  to  animal  and  vegetable  life. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  primary  motions  of 
the  solar  system.  Whether  these  continue  by  the 
immediate  impulse  of  divine  energy,  or  by  interme¬ 
diate  causes  which  we  cannot  explore,  is  uncertain. 
But  by  the  movement  of  the  great  wheels  of  nature, 
innumerable  subordinate  wheels  and  springs  are 
moved ;  and  light  and  heat,  emanating  from  the 
sun,  fill  the  system  with  motion,  animation,  and 
beaut)'.  1  he  powerful  action  of  the  sun  on  the  at- 

*  Dr.  Priestley  has  the  honour  of  completingkbe  decompo¬ 
sition  of  air;  and,  by  some  additional  experiments  of  Lavoi¬ 
sier,  the  air  v/as  found  to  contain  twenty-seven  part,  of  oxy¬ 
gen  gas,  and  seventy-three  of  mephitic  air;  which  seventy- 
three,  upon  further  analysis,  yielded  seventy-two  parts  of 
azotic  gas,  and  one  of  carbonic  acid.  This  is  the  composition 
of  the  air  near  the  surface  o(  the  earth. 

It  has  been  discovered,  by  experiment,  that  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  sustains  a  column  of  quicksilver,  of  e  jual  base, 
30  incites  high ;  and,  consequently,  there  is  a  pressure  equal 
to  13  pounds  upon  every  square  inch.  The  surface  of  a  man’s 
body,  at  a  medium,  is  supposed  to  be  about  15  square  feet. — 
He  must,  therefore,  sustain  a  weight  of  more  than  32,000 
pounds.  The  whole  pressure  of  the  air,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  earth,  is  equal  in  weight  to  a  globe  of  lead  GO  miles  in 
diameter. 

By  various  modes  of  calculation,  it  appears  that  the  atmos¬ 
phere  is  about  45  miles  high.  It  cannot,  however,  be  exact¬ 
ly  ascertained,  since  it  becomes  more  and  more  rarefied  in  a 
certain  proportion  to  its  distance  from  the  surface  of  the  earth 
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mosphere,  by  rarefying  6f  eyp A n c]m g  s’oMe  parts  of 
it  more  than  others,  destroys  its’  eqailibruimi,  3Uid» 
induces  neightm'dring  columns  .of  denser  air  to  rush 
forward  to  restore" ,^he  jjalarce  djorSce  o/iginate, 
winds,  which  are  but  columns  of  air.pdf’ia  fajji^mo- 
tion.  The  action  of  heat  on  the  ocean  causes  im¬ 
mense  quantities  of  water  to  ascend  by  evaporation ; 
these,  forming  an  aqueous  gas,  compose  the  clouds, 
which  are  borne  by  winds  to  distant  regions.  These 
particles,  awhile  suspended  in  the  air,  are  condens¬ 
ed  by  cold,  and  descend  in  rain  and  dew,  and  snow 
and  hail,  on  the  earth. 

By  waters  descending  from  the  clouds,  springs 
and  brooks,  and,  ultimately,  rivers  are  formed. — 
These  currents  of  water,  favoured  by  the  inequali¬ 
ties  of  the  earth’s  surface,  wind  their  way  through 
hills  and  valleys,  and,  by  their  own  gravity,  mov¬ 
ing  wherever  they  find  a  descent,  at  length,  with  an 
accumulated  volume,  return  to  the  ocean.  It  is  a 
first  law  of  chymistry,  that  matter  is  capable  of 
three  states,  viz.  solid,  fluid,  and  aeriform.  Whether 
the  powerful  agency  of  the  sun  is  gradually  produc¬ 
ing  a  change  in  the  proportion  of  solids  and  fluids 
on  the  globe,  observation  cannot  certainly  deter¬ 
mine.  It  has  been  thought  by  some  naturalists, 
that  the  size  of  rivers  has  visibly  diminished  since 
the  days  of  antiquity.  It  is,  indeed,  said  of  the 
earth  and  heavens,  that  “  they  shall  wax  old  as 
doth  a  garment but  natural  history  records  no 
certain  facts  which  indicate  the  decay  and  dotage 
of  the  frame  of  nature. 

The  continual  ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea  forms 
a  curious  and  wonderful  phenomenon.  The  tides, 
in  all  ages,  have  excited  equal  inquiry  and  admira¬ 
tion.  Modern  philosophy  claims  the  honour  of  solv- 
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iitg  fh‘e.<$iftifculty,  fin'd  ass%r$t%*an  adequate  cause 
fcr.tiiai  ^wonderful  appearance.  Before  the  great 
doctrine  of  attraction,  was  understood, '.the  regular, 
ynivjersak  {tfic?, .periodical-  ■,  heaving-  of  the  ocean, 
might ias-wefhfiava  been  accounted  for  by  supposing 
the  £arth  was  an  enormous  turtle,  at  every  huge 
breath  lifting  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  There  no 
longer  remains  a  doubt  that  the  tides  are  occasion¬ 
ed  by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon ;  their  ge¬ 
neral  appearance  confirms,  in  all  respects,  the  sup¬ 
position. 

The  globe  appears  to  have  been  designed  as  an 
immense  region  of  animation.  The  uumber  of  ge¬ 
nera,  species,  and  individuals  of  animals,  though 
certainly  finite,  is  truly  amazing.  Naturalists  reckon 
more  than  10,000  different  races  of  insects.  If  all 
that  fly  in  the  air,  move  on  the  earth,  and  swim  in 
the  waters  were  reckoned,  many  of  which  are  yet 
unobserved,  the  amount  would  be  inconceivably 
great. 

Light  and  heat  may  be  said  to  form  the  soul  of 
the  material  world ;  they  seem  to  have  an  intimate 
connexion  with  the  principles  of  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  life.  There  is  not  a  particle  of  matter  in  the 
solar  system  which  is  at  rest,  and,  probably,  not  in 
the  whole  creation.  Dr.  Herschel,  who,  by  means 
of  powerful  telescopes,  has  carried  his  speculations, 
among  the  fixed  stars,  perhaps  farther  than  any 
other  man,  is  of  the  opinion  that  (they  are  all  in  mo¬ 
tion.  This  opinion  he  maintain}  by  arguments 
drawn  from  analogy,  from  observation,  and  from 
the  doctrine  of  attraction. 

The  opinion  of  philosophers  concerning  the  na¬ 
ture  of  fire  has  been  extremely  various.  Many  have 
maintained  that  it  is  not  a  substance,  nor  an  ele- 
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ment,  but  merely  a  quality  of  material  bodies,  or, 
as  they  style  it,  the  result  of  chymical  affinities.  I 
think  it  safer  ground  to  keep  nearer  the  dictates  of 
plain  and  common  observation.  Any  person  who 
looks  on  the  sun,  and  considers  that  he  is  1,000,000 
times  larger  than  this  earth,  and  500  times  larger 
than  all  the  planets  put  together;  when  they  per¬ 
ceive  his  brightness  and  feel  his  heat ;  when  they 
perceive  his  rays,  condensed  by  convex  lenses,  form¬ 
ing  the  most  ardent  heat,  burning  whatever  is  com¬ 
bustible,  and  dissolving  whatever  is  fusible,  they  na¬ 
turally  and  safely  conclude,  that  fire  is  a  substance; 
that  the  sun  is  a  globe  of  fire,  and  that  all  the  fire 
on  earth  proceeds  from  that  fountain,  as  water  does 
from  the  ocean ;  that  all  terrestrial  fires ;  that  light¬ 
ning,  electricity,  and  every  species  of  heat,  both 
animal  and  vegetable,  shows  the  presence  of  that 
amazing  element  which  surrounds  the  globe,  pe¬ 
netrates  ever}'  substance,  and,  probably,  extends 
through  space,  till  it  meets  the  beams  of  other  suns 
coming  from  other  systems. 

This  was  the  opinion  of  the  immortal  Newton, 
and  has  been  adopted  by  the  soundest  and  most 
acute  philosophers  since  his  time.  Nor  does  it  ap¬ 
pear  to  me  to  have  been  disputed  by  any  but  those 
whose  chymical  reveries  have  bewildered  their  sen¬ 
ses,  and  whose  “  much  learning  has  made  them 
mad/"’  I  have  used  the  word  element,  not  in  allu¬ 
sion  to  the  old  opinion  of  four  elements  in  nature, 
fire,  air,  earth  and  water. — There  may,  indeed,  be 
but  one  element  in  nature.  All  substance,  for  aught 
we  know,  may  be  one,  and,  in  its  simplest  state, 
may  be  homogeneous.  But  in  the  organization  of 
the  universe  the  Creator  saw  fit  to  arrange  and  mo¬ 
dify  material  bodies,  and  so  to  frame  oar  senses, 
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that  we  should  receive  different  impressions  from 
different  objects. 

Whether  the  influence  of  the  sun  continues  the 
planets  in  motion,  cannot  be  determined ;  but  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  most  of  the  motions  on  the  earth’s, 
surface,  and  within  the  globe,  are  continually  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  sun’s  influence.  Were  that  entire¬ 
ly  withdrawn  from  the  earth,  the  fluids  of  the  at¬ 
mosphere  would  generally  condense  and  fall  to  the 
earth,  the  waters  of  the  ocean  would  harden  into 
ice,  all  animal  and  vegetable  life  would  cease,  and 
the  whole  globe  would  refrigerate  into  an  adamantine 
mass,  cold,  motionless,  and  dead.  Fire  is  the  mov¬ 
ing  principle,  and,  as  already  said,  the  soul  of  the 
material  world.  Nor  is  it  impossible  that  it  may  be, 
some  way,  concerned  in  the  grand  and  universal 
law  of  attraction ;  as  it  is  certain  that  all  the  planets 
are  continually  immersed  and  moving  in  the  light 
of  the  sun;  nay,  that  even  the  fixed  stars  themselves 
are  not  placed  beyond  the  excursion  of  each  other’s 
beams. 

Do  the  motions  of  the  planets,  or  the  frame  and 
constitution  of  the  visible  world,  and  the  continual 
and  rapid  changes  visible  on  the  face  of  the  earth, 
indicate  an  eternal  duration  of  the  system — that 
these  motions  never  began,  but  were  from  eternity, 
and  will  continue  to  eternity  ?  I  think  they  clearly 
indicate  the  contrary,  viz.  that  they  did  begin,  and 
will  have  an  end.  This  abstruse  philosophical  in¬ 
quiry  would  be  improper  to  be  pursued  in  this  place. 
The  creation  of  the  world,  and  the  origin  of  the 
human  race,  being  immoveably  fixed,  on  the  authori¬ 
ty  of  divine  revelation,  to  those  whose  leisure  and 
philosophical  turn  of  mind  may  lead  them  into  such 
inquiries,  it  will  be  profitable  and  pleasing  to  exa- 
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mine  the  light  of  nature.  If  it  do  not  go  hand  in 
hand  with  revelation,  it  will  never  be  found  to  con¬ 
tradict  it. 

The  best  modern  chronologers  fix  the  time  of  the 
creation  at  4004  years  before  the  Christian  sera; 
the  deluge  in  the  year  of  the  world  1656,  or  2348 
years  before  Christ;  and  the  founding  of  Rome,  in 
the  year  753  before  Christ.  Chronological  disputes 
are  now  considered  as  nearly  settled,  and  at  an  end. 
Most  of  the  English  writers  submit  to  the  opinions 
of  Usher,  Prideaux,  and  Bedford.  Indeed,  most  of 
the  catholic  writers,  than  whom  perhaps  none  were 
more  learned  in  ancient  history  than  Du  Pin,  agree 
essentially  in  the  great  outline  of  chronology.  The 
arguments  on  which  these  points  are  settled  are  too 
voluminous  to  find  a  place  here,  and  the  particular 
elements  from  which  they  are  drawn  would  have 
little  interest.  In  this  place  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
observe,  that  the  extensive  and  diligent  researches 
for  the  knowledge  of  antiquity,  since  the  revival  of 
letters,  have  been  crowned  with  great  success.  The 
body  of  facts,  and  collateral  testimonies  relative  to 
the  four  great  monarchies,  is  surprisingly  full,  con¬ 
sidering  the  length  and  severity  of  the  reign  of  Go¬ 
thic  darkness,  and  that  they  have  made  their  way 
to  us  through  centuries  of  nights. 

I  have  given  an  outline  and  general  character  of 
the  globe,  regarded  as  a  constituent  part  of  the 
planetary  system,  and  also  as  a  region  of  vegeta¬ 
ble  and  animal  life.  We  are  called  to  be  spectators 
and  inhabitants  of  that  globe  after  it  has  existed 
about  5817  years.  For  if  to  4004,  the  year  of  the 
world  in  which  Christ  was  born,  we  add  1813,  the 
present  year  of  the  Christian  sera,  we  shall  have 
5817. 
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The  sphere  of  actual  observation  is,  compara¬ 
tively,  but  a  point  of  time  and  space.  The  present 
moment,  which  is  all  we  can  possess,  is  ever  sliding 
away.  Before  us,  indeed,  opens  a  boundless  dura¬ 
tion  ;  “  but  shadows,  clouds,  and  darkness,  rest  upon 
it.”  It  is  not  so  with  the  past:  Providence  has 
given  us  the  lights  of  history,  which  offer  to  conduct 
us  back  to  the  infancy  of  nature,  if  we  have  indus¬ 
try  and  vigour  to  pursue  their  path. 

It  is  the  design  of  these  lectures  to  give  some 
general  view  of  the  rise  and  fall  of  nations;  of  their 
character,  manners,  revolutions,  and  geographical 
situation.  In  the  present  scheme  I  propose  to  com¬ 
prehend  a  period  of  4004  years,  extending  from  the 
creation  to  the  Christian  rera.  This  will  be  com¬ 
prised  in  twelve  lectures,  entitled,  A  General  View 
of  Ancient  History.  The  First,  which  is  the  pre¬ 
sent  one,  will  be  the  Introduction  The  Second 
will  be  a  view  of  the  antediluvian  world,  including 
the' deluge.  The  Third  will  be  a  view  of  Egypt. 
The  Fourth,  of  Assyria.  The  Fifth,  of  Media,  and 
Persia.  The  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth,  of  Greece. 
The  Ninth,  of  Carthage.  The  Tenth  and  Eleventh, 
of  Rome.  The  Twelfth  of  the  Jewish  State. 

I  have  been  induced  to  adopt  this  plan  from  a 
strong  persuasion  of  its  decided  preference  to  one 
more  limited  and  local.  An  historical  tract,  con¬ 
taining  a  condensed  narrative,  and  a  full  and  ample 
detail  of  events  might  excite  more  interest,  and  to 
some  would,  certainly,  be  more  pleasing;  but  it 
would,  ultimately,  convey  far  less  instruction.  His¬ 
tory  is  less  studied,  and  less  systematized,  in  this 
country  than  its  importance  demands.  Whatever 
tends  to  generalize  and  classify  the  objects  of  human 
knowledge  diminishes  the  labour  of  acquisition,  and 
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aids  the  power  of  retention.  The  almost  total  want 
of  classification  in  extensive  historical  details,  ren- 
•ders  the  study  of  history  slow  and  laborious,  and 
our  stock  of  knowledge,  small  and  evanescent.  A 
man,  from  the  reading  of  ten  volumes,  shall, retain 
less  than  he  might  acquire  from  what  might  be  thrown 
into  the  pages  of  a  pamphlet,  when  duly  selected, 
arranged,  and  classified. 

After  giving  a  concise  geographical  description 
of  each  counfry,  I  shall  divide  its  history  into  con¬ 
venient  periods,  agreeably  to  such  great  revolutions 
and  events  as  it  may  contain. 


LECTURE  II. 


VIEW  OF  THE  ANTEDILUVIAN  WORLD. 

The  history  which  Moses  has  given  of  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  and  of  those  events  which  began 
the  career  of  human  existence,  when  viewed  by  the 
writer  of  civil  and  natural  history,  appears  like  a 
venerable  fabric  built  on  grounds  which  he  cannot 
approach.  To  all  who  do  not  believe  in  the  abso¬ 
lute  eternity  of  the  world,  that  history  must  hold 
the  first  claim  to  veracity.  It  asserts  nothing  re¬ 
pugnant  to  itself.  It  is  rational,  simple,  and  incom¬ 
parably  majestic.  When  once  it  is  admitted  that 
the  Almighty,  eternal,  and  infinite  God  can  create, 
the  account  Moses  has  given  contains  nothing  but 
what  the  best  reason  of  the  most  enlightened  mind, 
readily  approves;  nothing  but  what  might  be  ex¬ 
pected  in  the  conduct  of  God;  nothing  unsuitable  to 
the  character  of  divine  inspiration. 
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Tlie  history  of  Moses  conveys  the  idea,  that  no* 
thing  is  eternal  and  uncreated  but  God;  that  he 
created  the  world  in  six  days,  and  rested  from  his 
work  on  the  seventh.  We  have  no  certain  informa¬ 
tion  tljat  the  heavens  and  earth,  comprising  that 
system,  and  those  orders  of  creatures  which  we 
know,  were  the  first  of  the  Creator’s  works.  There 
may  be  regions  of  existence  millions  of  times  more 
remote  from  the  farthest  fixed  star  that  we  can 
discover,  than  that  star  is  from  us.  There  may 
be  creatures,  yea,  thousands  and  thousands  of 
orders  of  creatures,  of  whose  natures  and  facul¬ 
ties  we  have  no  conception.  There  is,  probably, 
no  one  creature  who  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
works  of  the  Creator.  It  is,  at  least,  proper  for  us 
to  consider  that  in  every  period  of  the  duration  of 
the  supreme  God,  he  has  been  able  to  give  life  and 
being,  and  reason,  and  happiness,  to  creatures;  and 
it  will  probably  be  the  delightful  employment  of  im¬ 
mortal  creatures  to  become  more  and  more  exten¬ 
sively  acquainted  with  beings  of  diverse  and  supe¬ 
rior  faculties,  and  with  different  departments  of 
Jehovah’s  great  kingdom. 

Man  was  made  pure,  and  holy,  and  happy,  and 
immortal.  But  he  soon  rebelled  against  his  maker, 
forfeited  his  favour,  and  became  sinful,  miserable, 
and  mortal.  This  change  in  his  moral  character 
subjected  him  to  various  calamities.  The  first  was 
an  immediate  change  in  his  place  of  residence.  He 
was  expelled  from  the  garden  of  Eden,  a  beautiful 
region,  abounding  with  every  thing  necessary  to 
render  life  comfortable  and  delightful.  Here  he 
might  have  lived,  without  painful  care  or  servile  la¬ 
bour,  on  the  abundance  which  prolific  nature,  un¬ 
der  the  perpetual  smile  of  heaven,  spontaneouslv 
brought  forth. 
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At  the  time,  however,  when  sentence  of  death 
was  pronounced  upon  him,  and  he  was  commanded 
to  retire  from  Paradise,  an  intimation  was  given 
him  that,  as  a  penitent,  both  he  and  his  posterity 
should  obtain  the  favourable  notice  of  the  offended 
Deity,  and  should  be  placed  under  a  government  of 
grace,  in  a  state  of  probation. 

The  scene  of  these  transactions  is  believed  to  have 
been  in  the  country  of  Mesopotamia,  perhaps  not 
far  from  the  junction  of  the  rivers  Tigris  and  Eu¬ 
phrates;  but  of  this  we  have  no  certain  evidence. 
The  removal  of  the  father  and  mother  of  mankind 
from  Paradise,  must  have  produced  a  great,  sud¬ 
den,  and  painful  change  in  their  modes  of  living. 
Though  a  favouring  Providence  still  pursued  them, 
and  while  they  were  beginning  to  gain  experience 
in  husbandry,  the  truly  original  and  most  honoura¬ 
ble  of  all  occupations,  they  were  enabled  to  subsist, 
in  a  measure,  on  the  natural  productions  of  the  earth. 

The  opinion  has  generally  prevailed,  that  the  use 
of  flesh  was  unknown,  as  an  article  of  food,  till  after 
the  deluge.  In  the  grant  made  to  Adam  of  the 
articles  of  subsistence,  flesh  is  not  mentioned.  In 
the  one  made  to  Noah  and  his  sons,  it  is  expressly 
named.  It  is  rational  to  suppose  that  the  deluge 
might  have  wrought  some  changes  on  the  soil  and 
climate  which  rendered  the  production  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  more  precarious,  and,  of  course,  an  en¬ 
largement  of  the  grant  more  needful. 

The  murder  of  Abel,  the  curse  and  rejection  of 
Cain,  and  the  birth  and  adoption  of  Seth,  are  almost 
the  only  events  related  of  the  immediate  family  of 
Adam,  after  his  fall.  Nothing  could  be  more  deep¬ 
ly  interesting  to  the  curious  mind  than  a  particular 
'account  of  the  various  events  of  his  life.  It  is  not 
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to  be  doubted  that  he  addressed  himself  to  labour 
for  a  subsistence.  He  and  his  lovely  consort  were 
far  less  frail,  and  far  less  subject  to  the  importunate 
pressure  of  imaginary  wants,  than  we  are.  Some 
sort  of  shelter,  at  times,  they  certainly  needed ;  food 
they  must  have,  and  clothing  appears  to  have  been 
instituted,  and  even  provided,  in  the  first  instance, 
by  God  himself.  But  their  rooms  were  not  bung 
with  tapestry,  nor  decorated  with  plate.  They  re¬ 
posed  not  on  beds  of  down,  nor  were  they  clad  in 
the  labours  of  the  loom,  or  the  spoils  of  the  silk 
worm.  Endued  with  health  and  vigour,  that  could 
resist  thelapse  of  ages,  their  countenances,  methinks, 
rivalled  the  vivid  tints  of  the  rose,  and  their  smiles 
the  lustre  of  the  opening  morning. 

The  world  was  peopled  by  the  descendants  of 
Cain  and  Seth,  and  the  other  children  of  Adam 
whose  names  are  not  mentioned.  These  increased 
with  a  rapidity  of  which  we  can  hardly  form  an  ade¬ 
quate  conception.  Though  the  whole  race  was 
mortal,  yet  the  age  of  man  was  at  first  extended  to 
the  period  of  almost  a  thousand  years.  This  great 
length  of  human  life  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the 
ancient  Heathen  writers,  and  the  belief  of  it  had 
mingled  with  their  traditions  and  fables,  and  is 
there  found  stated  in  various  forms,  both  in  their 
writers  of  prose  and  verse. 

Adam  lived  930  years.  Previous  to  his  death  he 
probably  saw  more  of  his  descendants  alive,  around 
him,  than  any  monarch,  not  even  excepting  the  em¬ 
peror  of  China,  ever  saw  of  his  subjects  ;  although 
there  are  said  to  be  more  than  300  millions  of  pe&ple 
in  China.  It  will  be  surprising  to  consider  that 
Adam  lived  with  his  son  Seth  800  years,  with  his 
grandson  Enos  695  years,  with  his  great  grandson 
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Cain  an  605  years,  with  Mahalaleel  535  years,  with 
Jared  470  years,  with  Methuselah  243  years,  and 
with  Lantech  56  years.  I  will  here  add  that  Noah 
lived  with  Enos,  the  grandson  of  Adam,  84  years, 
with  Cainan  179  years,  with  Mahalaleel  234  years, 
with  Jared  366  years,  with  Methuselah  600  years, 
with  Lamech,  his  father,  595  years ;  and  after  the 
flood,  with  Shem,  his  son,  350  years,  with  Arphaxad, 
his  grandson,  348  years,  with  Salah,  his  great 
grandson,  313  years,  with  Eber,  his  fourth  in  de¬ 
scent,  283  years,  with  Peleg,  his  fifth  in  descent, 
239  years,  with  Reu,  the  sixth  in  descent,  219  years, 
with  Serug,  the  seventh  in  descent,  187  years,  with 
Nahor,  the  eight  in  descent,  148  years,  and  with 
Terah,  the  ninth  in  descent,  128  years. 

Thus,  it  appears,  that  eighty-four  of  the  first  years 
of  Noah’s  life  were  contemporary  with  eighty-four 
of  the  last  of  Enos,  the  grandson  of  Adam.  And 
that  Noah’s  last  128  years  were  past  with  the  first 
128  years  of  the  life  of  Terah,  the  father  of  Abra¬ 
ham.  Through  what  an  immense  range  of  experi¬ 
ence,  thought,  observation,  and  action,  those  men 
must  have  passed  ! 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  subjects  of  war  and 
government  are  not  mentioned  before  the  deluge. 
The  crime  of  murder  having  taken  place  so  early 
in  the  family  of  Adam,  leaves  little  room  to  doubt 
that  there  were  wars;  and  it  is  expressly  declared, 
that  t{  the  earth  was  filled  with  violence.”  But  the 
fame  of  the  exploits  of  antediluvian  heroes  was  des¬ 
tined  to  perish  in  the  flood.  It  is,  indeed,  a  shame 
to  the  human  race,  that,  since  the  flood,  those  men 
have  been  most  famous  who  have  inflicted  the  most 
misery  on  mankind.  All  history  agrees  in  giving 
Alexander  the  Great  the  first  place  in  the  list  of 
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fame,  and  it  seems  for  no  other  reason  but  because 
he  was  the  greatest  destroyer  of  mankind.  It  is 
little  to  be  doubted,  that  the  sources  or  his  fame,  in 
this  world,  will  be  the  causes  of  his  deepest  regret 
in  the  world  to  come;  and  that,  what  has  covered 
his  name  with  such  glory  among  men,  will  cover 
him  with  shame  and  everlasting  contempt  before 
God. 

The  governments  in  these  early  times  were, 
doubtless,  very  simple,  and,  probably,  patriarchal. 
Originating  from  such  a  fountain,  we  readily  per¬ 
ceive  they  might  have  been  numerous. 

Nature  seems  to  give  every  parent  the  right  of 
commanding  his  children.  And  it  is  very  evident, 
that  in  the  early  ages  parents  held  the  power  of 
life  and  death  over  their  children.  Among  the  an¬ 
cient  Romans  the  father  had  a  right  to  sell  his  chil¬ 
dren,  in  some  cases  after  they  were  of  age.  In 
China  there  still  exists  some  faint  image  of  patriar¬ 
chal  monarch}'.  The  emperor  is  considered  as  the 
father  of  his  people ;  and  China  is  believed,  by 
many,  to  have  been  founded  by  Noah  ;  consequent¬ 
ly,  to  have  derived  her  customs,  manners,  and  tra¬ 
ditions,  from  very  ancient  sources. 

Whether  language  was.  given  to  our  first  parents, 
immediately  by  the  Creator,  or  whether  they  were 
left  to  the  impulse  of  necessity  and  efforts  of  reason, 
to  cultivate  their  vocal  powers,  we  do  not  know. 
To  me  there  seems  little  reason  for  supposing  lan¬ 
guage  inspired.  Language  is  but  the  clothing  of 
our  thoughts.  Human  beings,  at  the  moment  of 
their  creation,  and  for  some  time  after,  could  have 
little  need,  or  rather,  no  possible  use  for  a  language 
of  any  extent  or  copiousness. 

The  case  has  often  been  supposed  of  two  thil- 
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creation  be  duly  considered,  it  will  be  found  to  be 
above  the  powers  and  capacity  of  mortal  man.  It  bears 
the  high  and  unequivocal  stamp  of  truth.  The  man¬ 
ner  in  which  the  narrative  is  conducted,  as  well  as 
the  facts  stated,  tower  infinitely  above  the  mean  and 
base  imputation  of  fable  and  fiction — above  the  con¬ 
ceptions  of  poets  and  rhapsodists.  The  evidences 
of  the  deluge,  even  were  the  writings  of  the  Penta¬ 
teuch  annihilated,  are  fully  satisfactory.  All  anti¬ 
quity, — China,  India,  Persia,  Arabia,  Palestine, 
and  Egypt,  are  full  of  it.  The  face  of  the  globe  itself 
declares  it. 

But  the  very  great  length  of  human  life  before 
the  deluge,  is  commonly  considered  as  resting  whol¬ 
ly  on  the  credit  of  Moses’  history.  This,  however, 
is  far  from  being  the  fact,  as  every  scholar  versed 
in  Greek  and  Roman  literature  knows.  The  fable 
of  Prometheus,  who  stole  fire  from  heaven,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  which,  the  gods,  offended,  sent  new  dis¬ 
eases  on  earth  to  cut  short  human  life,  is  generally 
believed  to  refer,  expressly,  to  the  family  of  Noah.* 

*  It  is  stated  thus  by  Horace : — 

“  Audax  Iapcti  genus 
,  Fgiiem  fraude  mala  gentibus  intulit . 

Post  ignem  eetherea  domo, 

Subductum  macies,  cl  nova  febrium 
Terris  incubuit  cohors ; 

Semotique  prius  tarda  necessilas} 

Lelhi  corripuit  gradual." 

The  impious  race  of  Japhet  bold, 

Stole  fire  from  heaven  in  times  of  old : 

The  gods,  offended  and  surpris’d, 

With  new  disease  mankind  chastis’d  ; 

With  rapid  step  and  surer  blow, 

Approaching  fate,  e’er  while  so  slow, 
qfut  short  the  lives  of  men  below, 
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Pliny,  the  philosopher,  says,  concerning  the  great 
longevity  of  the  ancients,  “  When  pleasure  began 
to  live,  life  itself  expired.” 

Man,  though  fallen  and  mortal,  had  he  lived  ac¬ 
cording  to  his  better  hopes  and  higher  ,  destiny, 
might,  probably,  have  enjoyed  a  much  longer  life  in 
this  world.  Had  mankind  never  fallen,  it  is  gene¬ 
rally  believed  they  would  have  been  immortal.  This 
is  so  far  a  dictate  of  the  religion  of  nature,  that  all 
the  enlightened  Heathen  moralists  appear  to  have 
considered  death  as  a  consequence  of  wickedness. 
They  represent  virtue  and  goodness  as  immortal. 
The  human  body  was  originally  designed  for  im¬ 
mortality,  as  well  as  the  mind.  “  Honor  thy  father 
and  tliy  mother,  that  thy  days  may  be  long.  ”  Here 
is  one  kind  of  virtue,  even  by  the  divine  law,  con¬ 
nected  with  long  life.  ft  is  probable  that,  even  af¬ 
ter  the  curse  of  mortality  had  taken  place,  the  hu¬ 
man  race  might,  by  a  course  of  virtuous  conduct, 
have  protracted  their  days  An  experiment,  there¬ 
fore,  bf  this  nature  was  made,  when  it  fully  appear¬ 
ed  tliat  very  long  life  would  scarcely  be  a  privilege, 
either  to  the  good  or  the  bad  ;  and,  by  the  extreme 
defection  of  almost  the  whole  race,  man  forfeited  his 
life,  if  i  may  so  say,  over  again,  and  it  was  cut 
down,  to  the  dwarfish  size  of  120,  and  soon,  of  70 
years.  Men  abused,  to  such  a  degree,  their  privi¬ 
lege  of  longevity,  that  it  seemed  like  casting  pearls 
before  swine.  Indeed,  when  we  consider  what  im¬ 
mense  multitudes  die  in  war,  as  short  as  life  now  is, 
what  truly  vast  numbers  die  a  voluntary  death,  by 
some  destructive  vice,  however  much  they  fear 
death,  one  would  think  mankind  thought  their  lives 
still  too  long. 

The  great  length  of  life,  ia  the  first  ages,  must 
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have  had  some  connexion  with  that  original  strength 
of  constitution  given  to  mag;  it  might  have  been 
designed  to  exhibit  a  faint  image  of  that  flourishing 
vigour  and  immortal  youth,  which  was  to  have  been 
the  lot  of  unspotted  virtue;  the  last  remains  of  which 
were  torn  from  the  race,  not  merely  by  the  fall  of 
man,  but  by  an  exorbitant  course  in  actual  vice  and 
depravity.  This  high  privilege  of  a  long  probation 
was  conferred  on  the  first  generations  of  men,  to 
show  the  Creator  still  benignant,  still  an  indulgent 
father,  willing  to  protract  their  enjoyments  in  this 
life,  who  had  nothing  to  expect  in  the  life  to  come. 

The  longevity  of  the  first  generations  of  men,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  concomitants,  was  not  without  its 
benefits  to  all  succeeding  generations.  It  gave  a 
rapidity  to  their  inventions  and  discoveries,  a  vigour 
to  their  conceptions,  a  boldness  to  their  plans,  of 
which  vve  can  form  no  adequate  idea  They  laid 
the  foundations  of  art  and  science.  We  call  those 
times  rude  uncultivated  ages  of  barbarity  and  of 
darkness.  But,  let  it  he  considered  what  they  had 
to  do,  and  what  they  did.  Was  Tubal  Cain  an  in¬ 
structor  of  every  artificer  in  brass  and  iron  ?  Who 
discovered  iron — found  it  in  the  ore — refined  it  from 
its  dross  ?  Did  Noah  build  the  ark?  Who  formed 
his  tools — taught  his  workmen  ?  Consider  tlge  ma¬ 
jesty,  strength,  exquisitness,  and  perfection  ot  that 
building. 

Had  the  first  generations  of  men  been  as  frail, 
short-lived,' and  feeble,  a-  men  now  are,  the  progress 
of  art  and  science  must  have  been  slow  indeed 

The  number  of  the  antediluvians  must  have  been 
very  great.  Admitting  the  human  family  to  have 
doubled  but  once  in  40  years,  till  ihe  time  ol  the  de¬ 
luge,  there  must  have  been  more  than  two  billions 
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of  people,  i.  e.  two  millions  of  millions.  But  of  tlieir 
names,  their  exploits,  their  fame,  there  is  no  memo¬ 
rial.  The  earth  once  glowed  with  their  labours, 
and  groaned  with  their  wickedness  ;  but  they,  with 
all  the  monuments  of  their  skill  and  power,  sunk  in 
the  remorseless  deep. 

I  have  passed  over  the  period  proposed  for  this 
lecture.  It  affords  few  topics  of  minute  detail ;  but 
where  the  footstep  of  almighty  Providence  has  past, 
there  are  left  the  traces  of  divine  wisdom  ;  and  there 
we  may  look  for  useful  instruction. 


LECTURE  III. 


EGYPT. 

The  eldest  daughter  of  history  will  engage  your 
attention  this  evening.  She  has  often  been  seen  in 
a  richer  dress,  and  surrounded  with  a  more  pompous 
train.  Nor  can  you  have  more  than  a  glimpse  of 
her  stately  form  and  youthful  beauty.  Our  last  lec¬ 
ture  was  spent  in  that  shadowy  region  which  a  few 
scattered  rays  of  light  have  scarcely  rescued  from 
oblivion  :  in  the  contemplation  of  events,  which  past 
“  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood.”  It  was  a  pain¬ 
ful  subject,  and  presented  little  more  to  our  notice, 
which  could  be  definitely  surveyed,  than  the  sudden 
fall  of  a  world  of  people.  We  were  conducted  by  a 
venerable  guide,  who,  while  she  showed  us  but  few 
things,  told  us  the  truth. 

When  we  come  on  this  side  the  watery  waste,  a 
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guide  of  a  different  character  offers  her  services  :  I 
mean  the  historic  muse  Nearest  to  her  lofty  tower 
lie  the  fields  of  modern  Europe.  They  are  wide, 
elevated,  and  diversified  with  every  kind  of  prospect. 

The  genius  of  war,  ever  ready  to 

“  Whelm  nations  in  blood  and  wrap  cities  in  fire," 

reigns  in  modern  Europe.  A  little  further  off,  and 
retired  under  a  heavier  shade,  lie  the  ages  of  Gothic 
darkness.  Through  these  she  conducts  you  to  the 
elevated  destinies,  and  imperial  grandeur  of  ancient 
Rome  Like  the  Alps  among  ordinary  hills  and 
vallies,  she  towers  above  all  nations,  and  for  ages 
gives  law  to  the  world.  You  see  her  an  empire,  a 
republic,  a  kingdom,  a  clan.  Still  further  back, 
you  behold  a  wonderful  people,  of  less  sullen  ma¬ 
jesty,  but  of  more  brilliancy  of  intellect  and  vigour 
of  genius:  there  the  temple  of  science  displayed  its 
fair  columns,  and  expanded  its  majestic  portals. 

Still  far  distant  beyond  the  Greeks,  you  behold 
the  Persians,  the  Assyrians,  the  Egyptians,  each 
flourishing  in  their  day,  and  filling  remoter  grounds 
of  the  receding  prospect 

Between  these  nations  and  the  deluge,  there  is 
still  a  wide  expanse,  through  which  the  Mosaic  his¬ 
tory  has  drawn  a  single  line,  like  a  thread  of  silver, 
without  breadth.  But  here  the  historic  muse  gives 
you  her  perspective,  and  bids  you  make  the  best  of 
what  you  can  see.  You  see  heroes  and  giants,  and 
gods  and  demons,  blended  in  a  scene  which  declares 
itself  to  be  fabulous;  and  you  perceive  yourself  to 
be  in  the  heroic  ages.  The  traditionary  tales,  the 
fables,  the  mythological  fictions  of  the  Romans, 
Greeks,  and  Egyptians,  lie  here.  Here  are  the  ex - 
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oloits  of  Theseus,  the  labours  of  Hercules,  the  lives 
and  actions  of  those  men  whom  credulous  and  su¬ 
perstitious  nations  defied  and  adored. 

The  country  of  Egypt  occupies  the  north-eastern 
corner  of  the  continent  of  Africa ;  is  between  five 
and  six  hundred  miles  long,  and  Irom  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  broad.  The  territory  is 
long  and  narrow,  though  of  very  unequal  breadth; 
and  the  river  Nile,  passing  from  south  to  north, 
runs  through  the  plains  of  Egypt,  and  falls  into  the 
Mediterranean  sea  bv  several  mouths.  It  is  usually 
bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Mediterranean  sea.  on 
the  east  by  the  Isthmus  of  Suez  and  the  Red  sea, 
on  the  south  by  .Ethiopia,  and  on  the  west  by  Lybia. 
It  extends  from  the  latitude  31°  north,  nearly  to  the 
tropic  of  Cancer.  The  southern  parts  of  Egypt 
have  an  almost  vertical  sun,  in  the  summer  months. 

Rain  seldom  falls  in  Egypt.  The  sky  is  gene¬ 
rally  serene  in  every  part  of  the  year,  and  the  power 
of  the  sun.  from  May  to  September,  is  oppressive; 
yet  the  climate,  especially  as  it  anciently  was,  is 
perhaps  excelled  by  few  parts  of  the  earth.  The 
defect  of  rain  is  compensated  by  copious  dews;  and 
the  lands  bordering  on  the  Nile  are  enriched  by  its 
inundations  to  a  surprising  degree.  Dr.  Clarke,  a 
late  scientific  and  judicious  traveller,  who  was  in 
Egypt  during  the  invasion  of  Bonaparte,  observes, 
that  bad  as  the  civil  and  moral  state  of  Egyyt  now 
is,  it  far  surpassed  all  his  former  conceptions  of 
luxuriancv  of  vegetation,  and  fertility  of  soil.* 


*  And  I  beg  here  to  be  allowed  to  recommend  Iris  travels 
through  Asia  .Minor,  Palestine,  and  Egypt,  to  such  as  wish  for 
information  relative  to  liose  countries.  His  narrative  is  sim- 
ftte^judicLous,  and  elegant,  and  shows  the  band  of  a  master. 
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The  ancient  power  and  grandeur  of  Egypt  was 
owing  greatly  to  its  extent  of  commerce.  An  at¬ 
tentive  consideration  of  the  map  of  the  globe  will 
show  that  Cairo,  Alexandria,  and  Memphis,  were, 
perhaps,  situated  for  a  grander  scale  of  commerce 
than  any  other  great  cities,  not  excepting  Constan¬ 
tinople  or  London.  FrbnrAlexandria,  a  sail  of  ten 
days  brought  them,  with  .ease,  into  the  Grecian 
islands  of  the  Archipelago.  Ten  days  more  carried 
them  through  the  Hellespont  and  Strait  of  Bospho¬ 
rus  into  the  Black  Sea,  whose  great  rivers,  Boris- 
thenes,  Tanais,  and  others,  collected  the  inland  trade 
of  Central  Asia  and  northern  Europe.  West  of 
this  grand  emporium  lay  all  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean,  comprising  the  south  of  Spain, 
and  France,  and  Italy,  and  the  Islands;  and  the 
southern  shores  of  the  same  sea,  the  northern  coast 
of  Africa.  Besides,  but  a  little  distance  from  Alex¬ 
andria,  east,  over  land,  lay  the  ports  of  the  Red 
Sea,  some  of  which  had  become  famous  in  the  days 
of  Solomon  and  David.  From  Ezion  Geber,  or  Be¬ 
renice,  as  it  was  afterwards  called,  the  Tyrians, 
Jews,  and  other  nations,  anciently,  and  the  mer¬ 
chants  of  Palmyra,  in  latter  times,  carried  on  an  im¬ 
mensely  rich  trade.  From  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea 
through  the  Straits  of  Babel  Mandal,  a  few  weeks, 
and  a  safe  voyage,  brought  them  to  India  and  all 
its  rich  islands. 

These  advantages  were  perceived  by  the  pervad¬ 
ing  mind  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  built  Alex¬ 
andria.  Nor  was  he  deceived  ;  for  in  twenty  years 
after  he  founded  this  city ,  which  was  to  bear  his 
name,  it  became  the  greatest  emporium  of  trade 
upon  earth.  Whatever  is  known  of  the  fertility  of 
Egypt  in  our  own  times,  it  was  once  far  more  fer- 
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tile  and  pleasant  than  it  is  now.  It  appears,  from 
various  observations,  that  the  sands  of  the  African 
deserts  are  gradually  spreading  further  north,  and 
intrenching  more  and  more  on  the  states  of  Barbary. 
Probably  the  indolence  and  vice  of  those  nations  in¬ 
vite  the  empire  of  sand,  and  hasten  its  dominion,  by 
neglecting  their  soil,  and  laying  it  open  to  the  de¬ 
sert. 

What  settlers  first  arrived  in  Egypt  after  the  de¬ 
luge,  it  is  impossible  to  say.  I  shall,  however,  fol¬ 
low  the  general  opinions  of  ancient  writers  on  this 
subject,  and  consider  the  kingdom  of  Egypt  as 
founded  by  Menes,  or  Misraim.  the  grandson  of 
Noah,  one  hundred  and  sixty  years  after  the  deluge. 
And  from  this  datum  shall  submit  to  your  considera¬ 
tion  the  following 

Analysis  of  the  History  of  Egypt. 

The  history  of  Egypt,  as  far  as  regards  the  pre¬ 
sent  plan  of  Lectures,  may  be  divided  into  three 
periods. 

I  From  the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  by 
Menes,  160  years  after  the  flood,  to  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Psammenitus,  who  was  conquered  by  Cam- 
byses,  king  of  Persia.  This  period  contains  1663 
years.  During  this  time,  Egypt  was  governed  by 
dynasties  of  its  native  princes ;  in  the  scriptures  gene¬ 
rally  called  Pharaohs. 

II.  From  the  death  of  Psammenitus,  A.  C.  .525. 
to  the  death  of  Alexander  the  great,  A.  C.  321. 
This  period  contains  204  years;  during  which  time 
the  Egyptian  history  is  involved  with  that  of  the 
Persians  and  Greeks. 

III.  From  the  death  of  Alexander,  A,  G.  321.  to 
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the  death  of  Cleopatra,  Queen  of  Egypt,  A.  C.  20 
years.  This  period  contains  301  years.  At  this 
time  Egypt  becomes  a  Roman  province. 

Egypt  remained  a  province  of  the  eastern  Roman 
empire,  and  was  subject  to  Constantinople,  till  it 
was  seized  by  Omar,  the  third  caliph  of  the  Sara¬ 
cens,  in  the  year  of  Christ  6'tO :  the  seat  of  his 
empire  was  Babylon.  This  dynasty  of  princes  con¬ 
tinued  till  the  year  870,  when  the  Egyptians  set  up 
a  caliph  of  their  own,  to  whom  the  Saracens  of 
Spain  and  Africa  were  subject.  But  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  was  soon  after  seized  by  the  go¬ 
vernors  or  sultans  of  Babylon  and  Cairo,  and  the 
authority  of  caliphs  or  priests  was  abolished. 

In  1160  Assarredin,  general  of  Norradin,  sultan 
of  Damascus,  subdued  the  kingdom  of  Egypt,  and 
usurped  the  government  of  it.  His  son  Saladin 
conquered  Mesopotamia,  Palestine,  Damascus, 
and,  in  the  year  1 1 90,  took  Jerusalem  from  the 
Christians.  This  prince  formed  a  military  corps, 
composed  of  boys  taken  in  war,  chiefly  from  Chris¬ 
tian  nations,  and  also  purchased  of  the  Tartars. 
These  youths,  trained  to  severe  labour  and  stfict 
discipline,  formed,  in  time,  a  powerful  army  ;  and 
they  were  called  Mamalukes,  which  word  signifies 
slave.  The  Janizaries,  afterwards  formed  by  the 
Turkish  emperors,  were  procured  and  trained 
much  in  the  same  manner. 

These  Mamalukes  became  the  scourge  and  ter¬ 
ror  of  the  times  in  which  they  lived,  till,  in  1242, 
they  set  one  of  their  number  on  the  throne  of  Egypt. 
The  Mamalukes  governed  Egypt  till  1501,  when 
they  were  conquered  by  Selimus  II.  emperor  of  the 
Ottoman  Turks.  Since  that  time  Egypt  has  been 
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a  T '.rk!:’i  province,  governed  by  a  viceroy  from 
Constantinople. 

I  have  been  the  more  particular  on  the  latter  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this  analysis  of  Egyptian  history,  as,  lying 
beyond  the  plan  of  these  lectures,  it  will  not  be 
touched  again. 

Such  is  the  great  outline  of  the  history  of  Egy'pt. 
And  here,  give  me  leave  to  observe,  it  is  the  outline, 
the  grand  contour  of  objects,  which  impresses  the 
eve  and  the  mind.  A  cast  of  the  eve  on  a  map 
gives  more  geographical  information  than  many 
hours  of  mere  abstract  reflection.  A  correct  out¬ 
line  may  easily'  be  filled  up :  but  w  ithout  su<  h  an 
outline,  there  can  he  no  image  in  the  mind. 

There  is  not  a  regular  account  of  the  rise  and 
progress  of  Egvpt.  into  a  kingdom,  to  be  found  in 
history,  on  w  hich  full  reliance  can  be  placed.  The 
expanded  narratives  of  Herodotus  and  Diodorus 
open  before  us  a  w  ide  field  of  conjecture,  in  which 
are  interspersed  many  important  facts.  But  Egypt 
first  comes  to  our  hand  in  history  a  powerful  mo¬ 
narchy.  full  of  people,  of  prodigious  wealth,  learned, 
sufifu^titiou-,  and  august. 

In  the  emigrations  of  Noah’s  family  after  the 
deluge,  it  seem3  rather  probable  to  me  that  they 
pursued  such  courses  as  they  had  had  some  know¬ 
ledge  of  before  the  deluge.  I  am  not  able  10  con¬ 
vince  myself  that  the  features  of  the  globe  were 
wholly  changed,  and  formed  anew,  by  that  great 
calamity.  Y  ou  will  recollect  that  it  is  said  the  flood 
rose  fifteen  fathom's  above  the  tops  of  the  highest 
mountains ;  which  implies  that  there  w  ere  moun¬ 
tains  before  the  deluge.  And  surely  the  original 
formation  of  the  earth’s  surface  into  hills  and  val¬ 
leys,  mountains  and  plains,  is  a  supposition  more 
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consistent  with  health  and  pleasantness.  A  large 
section  of  Noah  s  family  probably  spread  westward 
to  the  Mediterranean  sea,  and.  following  that  shore 
south  through  the  Isthmus  of  Suez,  arrived  on  the 
banks  of  the  Nile.  It  is  impossible  to  say  whether 
Ham,  the  second  son  of  Noah,  conducted  this  set¬ 
tlement  in  company  with  Misraim.  his  son ;  but  it  is 
certain  that  Egypt  was  anciently  called  the  land  of 
Ham  :  and  by  the  Arabians  and  others  it  is  still 
called  the  land  of  Mesre,  from  Misraim,  its  first  king. 

The  arts  and  sciences  were  so  early  in  Egypt 
that  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  opinion  that  they 
were  brought,  by  the  second  founders  of  the  human 
race,  from  beyond  the  flood.  The  first  king  dis¬ 
tinguished  in  history  after  Menes,  or  Misraim,  is 
I’usiris,  who  built  the  city  of  Thebes,  in  Upper 
Egypt.  This  city  is  rendered  famous  by  the  pen 
of  Homer,  whose  general  accuracy  in  geographical 
description  renders  his  account  worthy  of  more  cre¬ 
dit  than  is  generally  due  to  epic  poetry. 

The  Greek  and  Roman  writers  of  ancient  his¬ 
tory  celebrate  its  greatness :  Strabo  says,  that 
Thebes  had  an  hundred  gates,  from  each  of  which 
she  was  able  to  send  out  two  hundred  chariots  and 
ten  thousand  men;  which,  in  the  whole,  would  be 
20,000  chariots,  and  two  millions  of  men. 

Ancient  Egypt  lay  in  three  divisions :  Lower 
Egypt,  or  the  Delta,  as  the  Greeks  called  it,  be¬ 
cause  shaped  like  their  D,  lay  next  to  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea,  and  was  formed  into  that  shape  by  the 
branching  of  the  river  Nile.  The  ancient  capital 
of  this  was  Heliopolis  (city  of  the  sun.)  Middle 
Egypt  lays  south  of  this.  Its  capital  was  Mem¬ 
phis,  very  anciently  ;  and  afterwards  Cairo,  which 
rose  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Memphis,  and 
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stood  on  the  west,  as  Cairo  stands  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Nile. 

The  southern  division  of  Egypt,  which  lay  bor¬ 
dering  on  Ethiopia,  at  first  made  the  most  splendid 
figure  in  history;  and  Thebes,  allowing  half  for  ex¬ 
aggeration,  must  have  been  a  greater  city  than  is 
now  in  Europe. 

During  the  first  period  of  Egyptian  history,  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  preceding  analysis,  the  reigns  of  nearly 
thirty  princes  are  mentioned,  but  not  in  the  exact 
order  of  succession  ;  that,  with  many  other  things, - 
is  buried  in  the  oblivion  of  antiquity.  The  first  dis¬ 
tinguished  event,  in  this  period  of  1668  years,  was 
the  invasion  of  Egypt  by  the  shepherd  kings. 

I.  The  invasion  of  the  shepherd  kings  is  but  veiy 
imperfectly  known.  The  ablest  chronologcrs  and 
historians  differ  essentially  as  to  the  time  when  that 
event  took  place.  Rollin  and  Bedford,  and,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  Dr.  Clarke  and  Prideaux,  place  this  invasion 
about  2084  years  before  Christ,  or  about  a  century- 
after  the  reign  of  JVlenes.  These  pastoral  invaders 
were  from  the  adjacent  countries  of  Asia,  from  Ara¬ 
bia,  and,  it  is  generally  believed,  from  the  land  of 
Canaan  or  Palestine.  It  was  about  this  time  that 
Abraham,  the  renowned  patriarch,  arrived  in  Egypt, 
with  his  consort,  >Sarah,  the  fame  of  whose  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  king  of  Egypt.  But  the 
sequel  of  that  simple  and  eloquent  story,  as  related 
in  the  book  of  Genesis,  showed  Pharaoh  to  have 
been  under  the  influence  of  a  purer  morality,  than 
usually  governs  arbitrary  and  despotic  princes. 

But  from  the  history  of  Abraham,  it  appears  that 
shepherds  in  those  days  were  both  powerful  and 
opulent.  Abraham,  with  his  three  friends,  and 
their  collected  train  of  servants,  w’ere.able  to  pursue 
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and  rout  an  army,  commanded  by  several  kings. 
The  shepherd’s  occupation  was  then  great  and  ho* 
nourable,  and  it  was  by  a  confederation  of  powerful 
pastoral  princes  that  Egypt  was  at  length  invaded, 
and  all  Lower  Egypt  subdued.  These  shepherd 
kings  were  followed  by  a  hardy,  robust,  and  war¬ 
like  race  of  men,  whom  the  dangers  of  the  wilder¬ 
ness  had  rendered  brave  and  active,  and  frequent 
encounters  with  the  fiercest  of  the  beasts  of  the  fo¬ 
rest,  had  made  skilful  in  the  use  of  arms. 

The  people  settled  on  the  luxurious  plains  of  the 
Nile  were,  indeed,  numerous,  but  ease  and  abun¬ 
dance  had  made  them  effeminate.  And  what  na¬ 
tion  can  resist  the  fascinations  of  wealth,  or  the 
circean  cup  of  luxury  ?  We  have  before  us  the 
cause  of  the  downfall  of  all  the  powerful  nations  of 
antiquity.  Luxurious  wealth  cannot  contend  with 
abstemious  poverty.  Idleness  must  fall  before  in¬ 
dustry,  and  indolence  before  activity.  The  shep¬ 
herds  of  Palestine,  or.  which  is  the  same  thing,  the 
Philistines,  invaded  and  conquered  Lower  Egypt, 
and  remained  in  possession  of  that  fertile  region 
260  years. 

II.  The  second  important  event,  which  falls  un¬ 
der  this  period  of  Egyptian  history,  relates  to  its 
connexion  with  the  history  of  the  Hebrews;  I  mean 
the  removal  of  the  family  of  the  patriarch  Jacob 
into  Egypt.  This  event,  according  to  Archbishop 
Usher,  took  place  in  the  year  before  Christ  1706. 
We  are  deprived  of  the  pleasure  of  knowing  the 
name,  otherwise  than  by  the  general  appellation  of 
Pharaoh,  of  that  great  and  amiable  prince,  who 
treated  the  chosen  family  with  such  beneficent  hos¬ 
pitality.  But  in  this  little  portion  of  history,  fur¬ 
nished  in  the  sacred  writings,  there  is  an  interesting 
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display  of  ancient  life  and  manners.  It  appears 
that  Pharaoh,  who  filled  the  throne  of  Egypt,  when 
Abraham  visited  that  country,  was  a  prince  of  most 
exemplary  moral  virtue  :  when  he  discovered  that 
Sarah,  instead  of  being  the  sister,  was  the  wdfe  of 
Abraham,  he  restored  her  to  her  husband,  with  a 
most  respectful  and  affectionate  apology  for  the 
error  into  which  he  had  fallen.  There  is,  indeed, 
very  satisfactory  and  delightful  evidence  that  the 
nations  both  of  Africa  and  Asia,  at  that  period,  were 
not  sunk  into  that  deplorable  state  of  depravity  and 
vice  which  became  so  flagrant  in  subsequent  ages. 
The  strictest  inquiry  into  that  early  period  results 
in  abundant  evidence  that  idolatry  had  not  yet  be¬ 
come  general ;  but  of  this  we  shall  have  occasion 
to  speak  in  a  subsequent  lecture. 

When  Joseph  was  sold  a  slave  into  Egypt,  it  will 
be  recollected  by  what  a  peculiar  train  of  circum¬ 
stances  his  triumphant  virtue  first  carried  him  to  the 
depth  of  a  dungeon,  and  thence  lifted  him  near  to 
the  throne  of  the  monarch.  Pharaoh,  on  this  oc¬ 
casion,  showed  all  that  sensibility  to  merit,  that 
high  respect  for  divine  providence,  that  fear  of  God, 
and  belief  in  his  just  and  equal  government,  that 
might  be  looked  for  in  an  amiable  and  virtuous 
prince.  He  immediately  sends  to  Jacob,  the  vene¬ 
rable  patriarch,  inviting  him  to  remove,  with  his 
family  and  effects,  into  the  most  fruitful  and  plea¬ 
sant  part  of  Egypt.  Jacob  accepted  the  generous 
offer,  and  was  received,  by  the  king  and  all  his  sub¬ 
jects,  with  every  mark  of  kindness. 

lSTor  did  this  kindness  receive  the  least  remission 
during  the  reign  of  this  noble  monarch  ;  nor,  as  we 
can  learn,  during  the  life  of  Joseph  or  of  his  bre¬ 
thren.  When  Jacob  was  brought  before  Pharaoh, 
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and  told  him  that  he  was  a  shepherd,  the  sacred 
historian  remarks,  that  every  shepherd  was  an 
abomination  to  the  Egyptians.  This,  it  is  believed, 
was  owing  to  the  former  wars  and  depredations  of 
the  shepherd  kings  who  subjugated  Lower  Egypt, 
as  already  noticed.  There  seems  to  be  an  allu¬ 
sion  1o  the  same  ihing  when  Joseph,  in  the  course 
of  his  experiment,  insinuated  that  his  brethren 
might  be  spies.  It  is  introduced  as  a  familiar  idea 
— as  an  event  that  was  very  common  in  those  times, 
<c  Or  else,  by  the  life  of  Pharaoh,  ye  are  spies.” 

According  to  Usher,  the  oppression  of  the  He¬ 
brews  commenced  about  130  years  after  Jacob  re¬ 
moved  into  Egypt,  when  a  new  king  had  arisen 
that  knew  not  Joseph.  This,  the  same  learned  au¬ 
thor  supposes  to  be  Rameses-Miamun.  The  po  icy 
of  this  inhuman  monster,  to  prevent  the  increase  of 
the  Hebrew  nation,  by  drowning  their  male  chil¬ 
dren,  gave  the  life  and  lortunes  of  Moses,  the  great 
lawgiver  of  the  Hebrews,  their  peculiar  turn.  Ther- 
mutis,  Pharaoh's  only  daughter,  and  heir  to  his 
throne,  finding  Moses  wrapt  in  his  little  rushy  ark, 
ready  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  Nile,  or  devoured 
by  the  crocodiles  which  infest  that  river,  took  him 
up,  and,  moved  by  his  uncommon  beauty,  and  per¬ 
suasive  tears,  she  preserved  him,  and  ultimately 
adopted  him  av  her  son.  Yet,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  Josephus,  the  Jewish  historian,  Moses 
was  early  apprised  of  his  high  and  arduous  destiny. 
When  he  had  grown  to  be  a  child  of  some  size,  Pha¬ 
raoh  one  day  called  Moses  into  his  presence,  told 
him  he  had  adopted  him  as  the  son  of  his  daughter, 
and  set  the  gorgeous  crown  of  Egypt  on  his  head, 
heavy  with  gems  and  gold  Moses,  actuated  by 
some  unknown  impulse,  threw  the  crown  disdain- 
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fully  on  the  ground,  and  set  his  foot  on  it.  The 
magicians,  from  this,  predicted  that  Moses  should 
one  day  humble  the  monarch  of  Egypt. 

Their  prediction  was  verified,  though  not  in  the 
reign  of  this  monarch.  Amenophis,  the  son  and 
successor  of  Miamun,  in  attempting  to  pursue  the 
Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea,  was  there  destroyed 
with  all  his  army. 

III.  The  reign  and  conquests  of  Sesostris  forms, 
by  far,  the  most  splendid  sera  of  this  period  of 
Egyptian  history.  Were  it  possible  to  place  full 
confidence  in  the  accounts  given  of  this  great  mo¬ 
narch,  we  should  see  abundant  matter  of  the  high¬ 
est  admiration.  But  it  must  not  be  concealed,  that 
it  is  doubtful,  whether  Sesostris  was  the  father  or 
the  son  of  that  prince  who  perished  in  the  Red  Sea. 
The  latter  opinion  was  adopted  by  ArchbMtop 
Usher.  In  his  reign,  all  Egypt  was  united  under 
one  head.  To  give  a  dignity  to  the  birth  of  this 
prince,  all  the  male  children,  born  the  same  day 
with  him,  were  brought  to  court,  and  educated  in 
the  style  of  the  noblest  princes.  They  were  inured 
to  the  severest  exercises  and  greatest  hardships, 
that  they  might  be  prepared  for  war,  and  they  were 
educated  with  a  view  to  presiding  in  counsels,  go¬ 
verning  provinces,  and  commanding  armies. 

Whilst  he  was  on  an  expedition  against  the  Ara¬ 
bians,  his  father  died,  ''and  immediately,  it  is  said, 
he  formed  the  vast  design  of  conquering  the  world. 
This  was  about  the  year  1491  before  Christ.  The 
officers  of  his  army  were  formed  out  of  those  youths 
who  had  been  educated  with  him,  trained  to  every 
martial  exercise,  and  inspired  with  the  love  of  glory. 
He  first  subjugated  the  most  considerable  nations  of 
Africa,  and  made  them  tributary. 
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A  fleet  of  400  sail  was  equipped,  and  hastened 
clown  the  Red  Sea,  the  ports  and  shores  of  which 
he  took  care  to  secure;  and,  after  vast  prepara¬ 
tions,  he  moved  into  Asia,  through  the  Isthmus  of 
Suez,  with  an  army  of  six  hundred  thousand  foot, 
twenty-seven  thousand  chariots,  and  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  horse.  How  this  immense  army  could  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  a  march  to  Iudia  beyond  the  Ganges,  the 
writers  of  history  must  leave  for  their  readers  to 
discover,  if  they  can.  Herodotus  declares,  that  in 
every  part  of  Asia  Minor  he. saw  the  monuments  of 
the  victories  of  Sesostris.  History  makes  him  vic¬ 
torious  wherever  he  went.  He  returned,  at  length, 
to  Egypt,  enriched  with  the  spoils  of  the  most  opu¬ 
lent  nations  in  the  world,  together  with  an  immense 
multitude  of  captives.  Sesostris  drew  a  plan  of  his 
marches  and  encampments;  and  this,  it  is  believed, 
was  the  first  attempt  of  any  thing  like  a  general 
map  that  ever  was  made.  Eratosthenes,  the  first 
Grecian  geographer,  was  aided  by  this  rude  outline 
of  Sesostris.  The  name  of  Sesostris  is  ranked  with 
those  of  Hercules,  Bacchus,  Semiramis,  Cyrus, 
Alexander,  Gengis  Khan,  and  Tamerlane,  each  of 
which,  in  their  day,  marched  through  these  countries, 
spreading  misery  and  desolation,  covered  their  souls 
with  the  blood  of  millions,  and  seemed  determined 
to  wrest  from  death  himself  his  legitimate  title  of 
Icing  of  terrors. 

The  reign  of  this  great  prince  was  long,  and 
marked  with  signal  prosperity.  It  is  recorded,  to 
his  honour,  that  he  was  as  mild  and  benignant  to 
his  subjects  as  he  was  terrible  to  his  enemies ;  and 
though  he  filled  Egypt  wiih  splendid  monuments  of 
his  power,  he  imposed  no  labour  nor  exorbitant  exac¬ 
tions  on  his  subjects.  His  character  drawn  by  the 
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amiable  Fenelon,  in  his  Telemaehus,  is  one  of  the 
finest  productions  of  the  pen,  and  is  not  excelled  by 
that  of  any  prince  in  fictitious  poetry. 

IV.  If  we  except  Sesostris,  the  ancient  kings  of 
Egypt  were  not  remarkable  as  warriors  Their 
successive  reigns  were,  however,  distinguished  by 
those  stupendous  monuments  which  have  been  able 
to  resist  the  rage  of  elements,  the  desolations  of 
war,  and  the  lapse  of  numerous  years.  Very  many 
of  them  still  triumph  over  time  and  decay,  and,  for 
any  tiling  we  can  discover,  might  last  a  thousand 
ages.  But  in  viewing  these  lofty  remains  of  anti¬ 
quity,  we  are  led  to  reflect  on  the  mind,  temper,  and 
genius  of  the  people  by  whom  they  were  constructed, 
Egypt  is  very  beautifully  styled  the  cradle  of  science : 
and  the  Egyptians  were  a  stately,  grave,  contem¬ 
plative  people.  Their  ideas  of  dignity  bordered  on 
solemity  and  superstition.  A  gloomy  grandeur 
overspread  their  minds,  which  were  fond  of  mystery, 
religion,  and  especially  of  the  occult  sciences  of  as¬ 
trology  and  divination. 

The  kings  of  Egypt,  who  were  so  profuse  of  their 
monuments,  and  filled  the  kingdom  with  temples, 
towers,  obelisks,  pyramids,  and  labyrinths,  were 
not  unmindful  of  objects  of  national  advantage. 
The  extensive  plains  about  the  Nile  they  cut  into 
numberless  canals,  artificial  lakes,  and  reservoirs  of 
water.  While,  at  the  same  time,  with  mounds  and 
banks  they  secured  their  gardens  and  plantations 
from  a  surplus  of  water.  The  finest  wheat,  perhaps, 
in  the  world,  was  raised  on  these  rich  plains,  and 
is  still  raised  there;  for  Egypt  is,  at  this  day,  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  granary  of  Constantinople.  Their 
flax  was  anciently  much  celebrated.  The  fine  linen 
of  Egypt  was  famous  to  a  proverb.  They  took  the 
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lead  in  this  article,  as  much  as  Holland  and  Flan¬ 
ders  have  in  modern  Europe. 

V.  From  the  reign  of  Sesostris  the  Egyptian 
monarchy  rather  declined  in  power  and  splendour; 
and  in  the  latter  periods  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  it 
was  partially,  if  not  wholly,  subjected  to  Babylon, 
though  not  permanently.  Egypt  preserved  its  in¬ 
dependence  till  in  the  reign  of  Cambyses,  the  son 
and  successor  of  the  great  Cyrus.  Invaded  by  that 
prince,  it  made  a  feeble  resistance,  and  Psammeni- 
tus  was  taken  with  his  capital,  Memphis,  and  Egypt 
became  a  province  of  the  Persian  empire;  in  which 
state  it  remained  204  years. 

This  forms  the  second  period  of  Egyptian  history. 
On  this  I  shall  say  very  little.  A  nation,  acting  as 
a  satellite  to  a  superior  power,  is  not  ruled  by  its 
own  authority,  nor  conducted  by  its  own  energies, 
and  is  no  longer  itself.  Indeed,  the  most  correct 
and  ample  narratives  of  those  remote  times  are 
blended  with  hypothesis  and  obscurity.  Dr.  Gillies 
justly  remarks,  that  Philip,  king  of  Macedon,  is  the 
first  monarch  of  ancient  times  whose  civil  and  poli¬ 
tical  history  is  well  known.  Egypt,  during  the  pe¬ 
riod  before  us,  presents  us  with  the  struggles  and 
conflicts  of  the  Greeks  and  Persians  for  empire. 
This  great  contest  was  terminated  and  closed  in  the 
triumph  and  death  of  Alexander.  Conquest,  in  an¬ 
cient  times,  was  more  easily  made  and  lost  than  at 
the  present  day.  The  Egyptians,  in  the  troubles 
that  succeeded  the  short  and  disastrous  reign  of 
Cambyses,  revolted  and  threw  off  the  Persian  yoke; 
nor  were  they  fully  reduced  and  provinciated  till  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  Xerxes  the  Great, 
484  years  before  Christ.  About  40  years  after  the 
partial  conquest  of  Cambyses,  Xerxes  the  Great 
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oatche  into  Egypt.  completed  the  cor  :aest  of  that 
ooce  nourishing  .kingdom.  and  reduced  it  to  a  state 
o:  extreme  bondage  and  depression.  Eighteen 
years  after  this,  the  Egyptian? w  ere  aided  in  another 
revolt  by  the  Athenians,  having  made  Inarus.  prince 
of  Lybia,  their  king.  Ariaxerxes.  who  was  then  on 
the  throne  of  Persia,  after  losing  one  great  army, 
reduced  them  once  more  to  a  state  of  abject  sub¬ 
mission. 

Thus,  during  a  long  period,  while  the  energies  of 
the  Persian  empire  were  wasting  away,  this  unhap¬ 
py  people  made  successive  attempts  to  regain  their 
freedom.  But  we  shall  pass  over  this  unpleasant 
period,  and  proceed  immediately  to  the  Grecian 
dynasty,  in  which  this  famous  people  rose  once 
more  to  dignity,  honour,  and  independence.  In  the 
partition  of  Alexander’s  extensive  dominions,  Egypt 
fell  to  Ptolemy.  This  celebrated  prince  and  accom¬ 
plished  general  was  one  of  the  four  great  officers 
who  shared  the  spoils  of  the  world,  which  had  been 
laid  at  the  feet  of  Alexander.  There  are  few  princes 
mentioned  whose  history  abounds  with  more  interest¬ 
ing  events:  his  whole  life  may  be  said  to  have  been 
a  series  of  great  actions.  lie  was  considered,  by 
historians,  as  the  natural  son  of  Philip,  king  of  Ma- 
cedon.  Educated  in  the  same  court  with  Alexander, 
and  personally  attached  to  him,  he  resembled  him 
in  bravery,  but  was  less  cruel  and  ambitious.  In 
the  conquest  of  Persia  and  India,  he  attended  Alex- 
der,  and  was  generally  near  his  person,  in  every 
form  of  danger.  He  slew  one  of  the  kings  of  India 
with  his  own  hand,  and  was  instrumental  in  taking 
the  rock  Ornus,  always  before  deemed  impregnable. 

This  prince  brought  with  him  a  great  accession 
of  territory  to  the  Egyptian  monarchy,  although  not 
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remarkably  ambitious  of  conquest.  His  reign  was 
equally  long  and  prosperous;  and  he  had  the  art  of 
uniting  the  glory  and  happiness  of  his  subjects  with 
his  own  fame.  Nor  were  the  Egyptians  less  hap¬ 
py  in  his  successor,  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  This 
monarch  restored  Egypt  to  its  ancient  ascendancy 
over  all  kingdoms,  as  a  school  of  philosophy  and 
science  By  the  assistance  of  the  celebrated  De¬ 
metrius  Phalerius,  he  formed  by  far  the  noblest  li¬ 
brary  the  world  ever  saw:  in  the  destruction  of 
which,  in  the  time  of  Julius  Cassar,  the  interests  of 
literature  sustained  an  irreparable,  as  well  as  an  in¬ 
comparable  loss. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Ptolemies,  from  the  accession 
of  Ptolemy  (Soter,  as  he  was  surnamed)  till  the 
death  of  Cleopatra,  continued  upwards  of  290  years, 
the  whole  of  which  period  comprehended  but  eleven 
reigns.  The  Ptolemies  must  have  reigned,  on  an 
average,  27  years;  probably,  the  longest  average 
reigns  known  in  history.  Whilst  this  must  be  re¬ 
garded  as  an  evidence  of  the  healthiness  of  Egypt 
in  those  times,  it  also  proves  the  equanimity,  mild¬ 
ness,  and  prudence  of  the  kings  and  people  of  Egypt. 
Yet,  during  this  period  of  their  history,  their  power, 
importance,  and  felicity,  underwent  a  great  and 
evident  decline. 

The  fortunes  of  this  ancient  and  powerful  people 
were  now  verging  towards  their  last  and  intermina-. 
ble  decline.  The  nations  whom  the  Greeks  con¬ 
quered  were  made  better;  those  conquered  by  the 
Romans  were  utterly  ruined.  After  the  two  first 
Ptolemies,  no  one  of  that  race  of  princes  was  dis¬ 
tinguished  by  any  very  remarkable  virtue  or  excel¬ 
lence.  Several  of  them  w’ere  remarkable  for  nothing 
but  their  vices. 
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The  unfortunate  Cleopatra,  thought  by  some  to 
have  been  the  most  accomplished  and  facinating 
woman  in  all  antiquity,  was  the  last  of  the  succes¬ 
sors  of  Alexander,  who  governed  Egypt.  In  the 
fame  of  her  beauty,  and  the  extremity  of  her  misfor¬ 
tunes,  she  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  Mary, 
Queen  of  Scotland;  and  we  must  say,  with  the  elo¬ 
quent  Hume,  her  vices  are  forgotten  in  her  unparal¬ 
leled  sufferings.  Julius  Caesar  had  already  partial¬ 
ly  conquered  Egypt.  But  the  final  conflict  for  the 
empire  of  the  world  was  to  take  place  between  Oc¬ 
tavius  and  Mark  Antony ;  and  that  conflict  was  oc¬ 
casioned  by  the  arts  of  this  perfidious  beauty.  An¬ 
tony  had  abandoned  the  virtuous  and  accomplished 
Octavia,  the  sister  of  Octavius,  afterwards  Augus¬ 
tus.  Their  quarrel  was  decided  in  a  battle  at  sea, 
near  Actium.  Antony,  defeated,  fled  into  Egypt, 
and  there  put  an  end  to  his  ©wn  life.  Cleopatra, 
to  avoid  the  disgrace  of  being  carried  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  caused  herself  to  be  bitten  by  a  serpent,  of 
which  she  died. 

Of  the  revolutions  of  Egypt,  after  she  became  a 
Roman  province,  we  took  some  notice  in  the  analy¬ 
sis  of  history. 

It  is  with  nations  as  with  individuals,  they  have 
their  youth,  their  manhood,  their  decline.  A  glance 
into  the  vale  of  antiquity,  where  we  may  survey  the 
fleeting  forms  of  nations  and  empires,  inspires  a 
pleasing  melancholy.  We  are  ready  to  say  of  a 
Sesostris,  O  that  he  had  been  as  good  as  he  was 
great;  and  of  a  Cleopatra,  O  that  she  had  been  as 
virtuous  as  she  was  beautiful.  Let  us  rise  up  from 
this  contemplation  of  other  times,  with  the  reflection 
that  this  is  our  day — our  time  and  place  of  action. 
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ASSYRIA. 


The  Assyrian  empire,  in  its  utmost  extent,  em¬ 
bracing  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  is  the  subject  of  the 
present  lecture.  Nineveh  was  founded  by  Ashur, 
who  had  the  honor  of  giving  name  to  this  first 
of  empires,  and  it  was  called  Nineveh,  after  Ninus, 
his  son  and  successor.  Babylon  was  founded  by 
Nimrod,  and  the  commencement  of  this  great  city 
was  the  tower  of  Babel.  Both  Ashur  and  Nimrod 
were  nobly  born.  Ashur  was  the  second  son  of 
Shem,  and  Nimrod  the  eldest  son  of  Chush,  the  son 
of  Ham.  Of  their  maternal  ancestry, we  have  no 
information. 

Nineveh  fast  rose  to  power,  conquest,  and  do¬ 
minion.  The  opinions  relative  to  the  foundation  of 
Nineveh  are  exceedingly  various.  Berosus,  the 
Chaldean,  dates  the  founding  of  the  empire  131 
years  after  the  flood.  Cassiodorus  supposes  an  in¬ 
terval  of  more  than  four  centuries  between  these 
events.  Usher  extends  this  interval  to  1,085  years. 
Others  reduce  it  to  581  years.  The  opinions  of  the 
learned  are  still  far  more  various  concerning  the  du¬ 
ration  of  the  Assyrian  empire.  Ctesias,  Diodorus, 
and  others,  make  it  1,360  years;  Justin,  1,300: 
Castor,  1,280;  Synullus,  1,460;  Scaliger,  1,306; 
Eusebius,  1,240;  Paterculus,  1,070;  Herodotus, 
520;  while  Appian  makes  the  whole  duration  of  the 
Assyrian,  Median,  and  Persian  empires  not  to  ex¬ 
ceed  900  years. 
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From  these  discrepant  opinions  it  will  at  once 
appear  that  the  most  elaborate  inquiry  into  these 
very  ancient  dates,  promises  little  more  than  fa¬ 
tigue  and  uncertainty.  In  this  lecture  1  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  opinions  which  appeared  the  most  plausi¬ 
ble,  and  they  are  comprised  in  the  analysis  which 
follows. 

The  Assyrian  history  may  be  divided  into  the 
following  period  : 

I.  From  the  respective  foundations  of  Nineveh 
and  Babylon,  which,  probably,  were  laid  about  a 
century  and  a  half  after  the  deluge,  (say  in  the  year 
2,198  before  Christ,  although  the  exact  time  cannot 
be  ascertained,)  till  the  subjection  of  Babylon  to 
Nineveh,  by  Ninus,  in  the  year  1,758  before  Christ, 
including  a  period  of  440  years. 

II.  From  the  subjection  of  Babylon  to  Nineveh, 
A.  C.  1758,  to  the  death  of  Sardanaplus,  and  the 
revolt  of  Media  and  Babylon;  or  the  dismember¬ 
ment  of  the  Assyrian  empire,  A.  C.  7  70,  including 
ten  centuries. 

III.  From  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire, 
when  Arbaces  took  Media.  Pul,  or  Ninus  the  younger, 
took  Nineveh,  and  Belesis  took  Babylon,  A.  C.  770, 
until  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Essarhaddon,  A.C. 
680,  including  a  period  of  91  years. 

IV  From  the  union  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon,  in 
680,  until  the  final  destruction  of  Nineveh,  under 
Saracus,  by  the  Medes,  in  the  year  before  Christ 
606,  containing  74  years. 

V.  From  the  fall  o I  Nineveh,  606,  to  the  fall  of 
Babylon,  A.  C.  538,  when  taken  by  Cyrus.  A  pe¬ 
riod  of  68,years. 

Of  the  state  of  those  countries  where  once  the 
Assyrian  empire  flourished,  we  shall  give  a  concise 
view  in  (he  close  of  this  lecture. 
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The  first  period  of  the  Assyrian  history  presents 
few  incidents.  Two  great  cities  rose  soon  after  the 
deluge,  nearly  equal  in  opulence  and  power.  Nim¬ 
rod,  the  founder  of  Babylon,  attempted  to  usurp  the 
government  of  the  world.  The  Jewish  Targum 
says,  “  Nimrod  began- to  be  a  mighty  man  in  sin,  a 
murderer  of  innocent  men,  and  a  rebel  before  the 
Lord.”  The  Jerusalem  Targum  saith,  “  He  was 
mighty  in  hunting  and  in  sin,  before  God;  for  he 
was  a  hunter  of  the  children  of  men.”  The  Targum 
of  Jonathan  Ben  Uzzel  saith,  “From  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  the  world,  none  was  ever  found  like  Nimrod, 
powerful  in  hunting,  and  rebellious  against  the 
Lord.”  The  Septuagint  calls  him  a  surly,  or  dog¬ 
like  giant;  the  Arabic,  a  terrible  tyrant;  the  Syriac 
calls  him  a  warlike  giant. 

Ninus  was  equally  ambitious,  and,  probably,  more 
prudent — of  course,  more  successful  in  the  institution 
he  founded,  than  Nimrod.  I  shall,  however,  not 
pursue  the  splendid  detail  of  victories  and  conquests 
usually  ascribed  to  Ninus,  and  especially  Semiramis, 
his  queen  and  successor.  Some  ancient  writers  re¬ 
late,  that  Ninus,  after  having  subjugated  all  the  na¬ 
tions  of  western  Asia,  left  his  empire  to  the  sole 
management  of  his  queen  Semiramis,  who  extended 
her  conquests  through  India,  and  nearly  to  the  Pa¬ 
cific  ocean;  that  she  adorned  her  capital  with  many 
illustrious  monuments  of  her  powerful  and  fortunate 
reign,  and,  at  length,  left  her  dominions  to  her  son 
Ninyas.  These  events  stand  on  nearly  the  same 
footing  with  those  related  of  Sesostris ;  and,  admit¬ 
ting  they  have  any  foundation,  great  allowance 
must  be  made  for  exaggeration.  The  great  and 
pervading  mind  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  thought  them 
little  worthy  of  notice.  And  it  is  the  general  opinion 
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of  the  best  informed,  that  clear  historical  light  ex¬ 
tends  not  far  beyond  the  &>ra  of  Nabonassar.  Ano¬ 
ther  important  aera  commenced  within  five  years 
after  that:  the  year  of  the  building  of  Rome  was 
A.  C.  752,  the  aera  of  Nabonassar,  A.  C.  747 — 
they  corroborate  each  other. 

When  the  family  of  Noah  began  to  increase, 
after  the  deluge,  the  descendants  of  Ham  associat¬ 
ing,  formed  the  germ  of  a  lasting  and  powerful  in¬ 
stitution.  On  t lie  plains  of  Shinar  they  began  to 
build  a  tower  of  amazing  and  stupendous  strength 
and  loftiness.  Whether  this  was  designed  as  a 
place  of  retreat,  in  case  of  a  second  deluge,  whether 
as  an  astronomical  observatory,  whether  as  an  im¬ 
pregnable  castle  in  time  of  vvai,  or  whether  to 
aggrandize  some  great  man,  as  an  imperial  palace, 
\re  cannot  determine.  But,  in  this  enterprize  they 
were  checked  by  the  miraculous  confounding  of 
their  language,  not,  however,  till  they  had  reared  a 
fabric  whose  towering  summit  was  never  equalled 
by  any  subsequent  structure. 

The  variety  of  opinions  concerning  the  confusion 
of  language  tnay  be  reduced  to  two  hypotheses:  the 
first  understands  the  event  to  have  been  literal : 
That,  whereas,  all  the  human  family  actually  spoke 
one  language,  by  an  immediate  act  of  divine  power, 
their  language  was  changed  from  one  to  many. 
Of  course,  that  when  they  began  to  speak  to  each 
other  they  were  not  understood,  and  a  scene  of  in¬ 
describable  confusion,  and,  as  we  may  suppose,  of 
terror,  ensued.  The  building  was  dropped,  and 
the  people  dispersed  abroad.  The  other  method 
supposes  this  account  to  be  wholly  figurative:  but, 
that  a  spirit  of  discord  arising,  they  were  no  longer 
able  to  act  in  concert,  or  by  united  counsels,  and  so 
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fell  into  contention,  probably  to  fighting,  and  were 
dispersed  abroad. 

By  some  means,  the  family  of  Ham  kept  posses¬ 
sion  of  t lie  tower  and  plain,  which,  from  the  confu¬ 
sion  that  had  taken  place  there,  was  called  Babel, 
and  the  city  where  it  stood  Babylon.  The  precise 
places  where  the  three  sons  of  Noah  settled  are  not 
known.  It  is  generally  thought  that  Noah  himself 
removed  eastward.  Ashur,  the  second  son  of 
Sbem.  removed  north-eastward  from  Bata  Ion.  and 
built  Nineveh  on  (lie  east  side  of  the  river  Tve  ris, 
ISO  miles  from  Babylon.  This  city,  in  wealth, 
power,  and  magnificence,  was  little*  inferior  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  often  took  its  turn  to  reign  over  that  pioud 

city- 

The  fate  of  these  cities,  as  K  ell  as  the  condition 
of  the  country  round  them,  is  unknown  for  the  space 
of  !000  years.  The  loss  of  the  library  of  Alexan¬ 
dria.  noticed  in  the  preceding  lecture,  probably  bu¬ 
ried  these  ages  in  darkness.  Yet  to  husband  our 
scanty  materials  in  the  best  manner  possible,  1  have 
noticed  the  opinion  of  some  ancient  authors,  who 
affirm,  that  about  440  years  after  the  building  of 
Bah-,  Ion  it  was  conquered  by  the  king  of  Nineveh, 
and  became  subject  to  the  Assyria;-  empire  in  the 
year  17d8  before  Christ.  And,  sterile  as  it  may 
appear,  this  completes  our  first  period  of  the  As¬ 
syrian  history. 

Second  period,  98”  years.  Whether  this  empire 
remained  unshaken  during  ten  centuries  that  fol¬ 
low,  we  cannot  pronounce.  Various  writers,  how¬ 
ever,  contend,  that  it  did,  and  they  give  a  continued 
list  of  the  successive  reigns  *  The  land  of  Shinar, 

*  The  absurdity  of  this  statement  is  shown  in  Bees'  Cyclo¬ 
pedia,  under  the  article  Assyria. 
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where  Babylon  stood,  was,  in  the  days  of  Abraham, 
governed  by  a  king  called  Amraphel.  The  whole 
account  given  in  sacred  history  of  this  prince  makes 
him  more  resemble  the  chieftain  of  a  banditti  than 
the  ruler  of  a  great  empire.  Yet  this  was  in  the  pe¬ 
riod  now  in  question.  The  conquest  of  Asia  by 
Sesostris  was  also  about  this  time.  He  must  have 
subdued  both  Babylon  and  Nineveh,  if  any  such 
cities  existed  in  his  time. 

Nearthe  close  of  the  period  under  consideration, 
Sardanapalus  is  monarch  of  the  Assyrian  empire, 
which,  in  his  day,  comprehended  both  Media  and 
Babylon.  He  reigned  at  Nineveh,  but  was  totally- 
lost  in  voluptuous  indolence,  and  vicious  amuse¬ 
ment,  Media,  then  rising  to  empire,  contained  a 
brave  and  warlike  people  ;  and  Babylon,  being  im¬ 
patient  of  the  tyranny  of  a  monarch  so  inactive  and 
feeble,  they  both  revolted,  and  at  one  time  lifted  the 
standard  of  rebellion.  Arbaces,  governor  of  Me¬ 
dia,  appears  to  have  conducted  this  revolution, 
which  was  to  dismember  and  break  down  the  As¬ 
syrian  empire.  Arbaces  was  one  of  those  great  cha¬ 
racters  which  have  distinguished  the  rise  and  ag¬ 
grandizement  of  every  nation. 

Sardanapalus,  supinely  wrapt  in  ease  and  plea¬ 
sure,  neither  foresaw  the  gathering  storm,  nor  was 
able  to  find  a  shelter  from  its  utmost  fury.  He  was 
crushed,  not  without  great  efforts,  however,  to  pro¬ 
long  a  life  of  infamy;  and  on  the  stage  which  he 
forsook,  three  men,  of  distinguished  eminence  in 
history,  appeared.  Belesis,  a  Chaldean  priest, 
whose  counsels  and  active  services  had  raised  him 
high  in  the  esteem  of  Arbaces,  obtained  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Babylon  and  Pul,  who,  in  his  subse- 
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quent  life  showed  himself  capable  of  empire,  ob¬ 
tained  the  government  of  Nineveh. 

Babylon,  however,  and  Nineveh,  appear  to  have 
been  designed  by  the  strong  and  projecting  genius 
of  Arbaces,  but  as  viceroyakies,  dependant  on  his 
pleasure;  although  he  allowed  their  respective  go¬ 
vernors  to  assume  the  title  of  king.  The  events, 
which  frustrated  this  purpose  of  Arbaces,  and,  in 
the  end.  clothed  the  governors  of  Nineveh  and  Ba¬ 
bylon  with  absolute  dominion,  were  they  known, 
could  not  obtain  a  place  in  this  lecture. 

Third  period,  91  years.  We  are  nowtocontem- 
plate  the  Assyrian  monarchy  in  a  definite  form, 
and,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  contends,  in  its  first 
form.  Arbaces,  who  had  become  a  powerful  mo¬ 
narch  in  Media,  seems  to  have  been  sufficiently  oc¬ 
cupied  in  concerns  which  drew  his  attention  from 
Mesopotamia ;  and  both  Babylon  and  Nineveh 
were  left  to  establish  their  ow  n  independence.  Be¬ 
lesis,  the  governor  or  king  of  Babylon,  is  the  same 
as  Nabonassar,  the  founder  of  the  famous  chrono¬ 
logical  sera  which  bears  this  name. 

On  his  accession  to  the  government  he  found  the 
ancient  Chaldean  year  incorrect ;  for,  consisting  of 
twelve  months,  with  30  days  to  a  month,  it  was 
completed  in  360  clays.  The  deficiency  of  five 
days  and  six  hours  in  each  year  was  made  up,  by 
adding  what  they  called  the  embolimean  month, 
one  in  about  six  years.  This  rendered  the  years 
of  unequal  length.  Nabonassar  adopted  the  Egyp¬ 
tian  time,  which  reduced  the  year  to  365  days. 
This  at  first  was  thought  correct,  but  ultimately  was 
found  to  fall  short  six  hours : — so  that  every  suc¬ 
cessive  year  took  place  six  hours  before  the  sun  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  same  point  in  the  ecliptic:  of  course. 
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in  about  1460  years,  the  beginning  of  the  year 
would  run  back  through  every  point  in  the  ecliptic, 
and  would  take  place  four  times  on  each  day  of  the 
year;  and  1460  years  of  Nabonassar’s  aera  would 
be  1459  years  of  the  Julian  calendar. 

This  famous  aera  of  Nabonassar,  which  began 
on  the  26th  day  of  February,  in  the  year  before 
Christ,  74 7,  is  the  point  of  time  to  which  Bedford 
brought  down  his  ancient  history  and  chronology; 
and  from  which  Dr.  Prideaux  began  his  incompa¬ 
rable  work,  entitled,  The  Connexion  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  with  the  history  of  the  Jews  and 
neighbouring  nations.  And  this,  as  already  said, 
was  five  years  after  the  Varronean  aera,  or  the 
building  of  Rome. 

Nabonassar  evinced  no  less  ability  in  directing 
the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  than  in  matters  of  useful 
science.  In  the  few  wars  which  he  carried  on,  he 
was  generally  prosperous,  and  the  affairs  of  Baby¬ 
lon,  long  depressed  by  the  jealous  tyranny  of  a 
haughty  rival  and  mistress,  now  wore  a  flourishing 
aspect.  Nabonassar  reigned  13  years,  and  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  his  son  Merodach-Baladan.  This  is  the 
Chaldean  monarch  who  sent  an  embassy  to  con¬ 
gratulate  Hezekiah,  king  of  Judah,  on  the  recovery 
of  his  health. 

The  length  of  the  reign  of  this  prince  is  not 
known  ;  nor  have  any  of  the  events  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration  escaped  oblivion.  There  is  still  less  known 
of  his  successors;  nor  are  we  now  far  distant  from 
the  time  that  Babylon  is  again  united  to  the  empire 
of  Nineveh,  or,  as  it  is  often  called,  the  first  Assy¬ 
rian  empire.  Let  us  return  to  the  history  of  that 
city. 

Of  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  after  the  dismember- 
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ment  of  the  empire  of  Sardanapalus,  very  different 
accounts  are  given.  Rollin  considers  Pul,  whom  I 
have  just  mentioned  as  concerned  with  Arbaces  and 
Belesis,  in  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,  as  the 
father  and  predecessor  of  Sardanapalus.  I  have 
followed,  in  this  respect,  the  arrangement  of  Assy¬ 
rian  history  in  Rees’  Cyclopaedia.  Other  writers 
insist,  that  Nabonassar  was  not  the  same  as  Belesis, 
but  was  the  son  of  Tiglath-pileser,  one  of  the  suc¬ 
cessors  of  Pul. 

Having  succeeded  in  the  overthrow  of  Sardana¬ 
palus,  and  dismemberment  of  his  empire,  Pul 
marched  westward,  and  carrying  victory  wherever 
he  went,  spread  far  and  wide  the  terror  of  his  arms. 
He  invaded  Menehem,  king  of  Israel,  in  the  second 
year  of  his  reign,  and  would  at  that  time  have  com¬ 
pleted  the  conquest  of  the  ten  tribes  ;  but  he  was 
prevailed  upon  to  retire,  by  a  present  of  a  thousand, 
talents  of  silver.  He  did  not  retire,  however,  until 
he  had  promised  them  his  alliance  and  protection  ; 
which  promise,  in  the  mouth  of  a  great  conqueror, 
is  worse  than  the  deadliest  threat. 

Pul,  after  having  subjugated  several  nations  in 
Syria  and  Palestine,  returned  to  Nineveh  in  tri¬ 
umph,  and  was,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  Isaac  New¬ 
ton,  and  several  other  writers,  the  real  founder  of  the 
Assyrian  empire.  Yet  the  authority  of  Bedford, 
Shuckford,  and  Prideaux,  in  matters  of  this  nature, 
must  certainly  be  preferred  to  his,  whom  I  consider 
as  a  better  astronomer  thanchronologer.  Prideaux 
affirms,  that  the  Assyrian  empire  had  existed  1300 
years  before  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus. 

Pul  was  succeeded  by  Tiglath-pileser,  his  eldest 
son,  in  Nineveh.  The  Assyrians  of  Nineveh  were 
row  formidable  in  all  die  west  of  Asia  in  Syria, 
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Palestine,  and  the  countries  west  of  the  Euphrates. 
Tiglath  pileser  conquered  Damascus,  and  carried 
away  the  Syrians  into  captivity.  This  transporta¬ 
tion  of  the  inhabitants  of  conquered  countr  ies  seems 
to  have  been  a  peculiar  trait  in  the  policy  of  the 
Assyrian  monarchs.  By  the  kings  of  Babylon  and 
Nineveh,  most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Palestine,  first 
and  last,  were  either  slain  or  carried  into  captivity. 
Tiglath  pileser,  after  a  reign  of  l6  years,  was  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  Shalmaneser.  The  only  enterprize  of 
this  prince  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  is  his  in¬ 
vasion  of  Pheniria,  and  subversion  of  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  ile  made  a  progress  through  these 
countries  with  an  overwhelming  force.  He  laid 
siege  to  the  city  of  Samaria  ;  hut  here  he  met  with 
considerable  resistance.  Hoshea,  who  was  then  on 
the  throne  of  Israel,  had  withdrawn  his  allegiance 
from  the  Assyrians,  and  had  made  application  to 
So,  or  Sabaeus,  king  of  Ethiopia,  for  aid.  The 
Assyrian  monarch  determined  on  ample  vengeance, 
after  wasting  all  the  open  country,  laid  siege  to  Sa¬ 
maria,  a  fortress  of  great  strength.  It  cost  him 
the  labour  of  three  years  to  reduce  it ;  but,  at  length, 
worn  out  by  fatigues,  and  depressed  by  famine,  this 
powerful  and  populous  city  fell  before  the  conqueror. 
The  king  of  Israel  was  loaded  with  chains,  in  which 
condition  the  stern  tyrant  caused  him  to  pass  the 
remainder  of  his  days  The  people  of  the  ten 
tribes,  as  many  as  could  be  discovered  and  collected 
together,  were  sent  into  the  remote  regions  of  Me¬ 
dia,  whence  they  never  returned. 

The  subversion  of  the  kingdom  of  Israel  took 
place  about  250  years  after  their  revolt  from  the 
house  of  David,  under  Jeroboam,  the  son  ofNebat. 
During  this  long  period,  they  had  been  sunk  deep 
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in  idolatry«an<]  all  the  vices  prevalent^  the  nations 
by  which  ‘they  were  surrounded.  They  afford  a 
striking  instance  how  lost  a  nation  may  be  to  all 
sense  of  its  true  interest  Moses,  their  great  le¬ 
gislator,  had  told  them  what  to  expect  as  the  con¬ 
sequence  of  such  a  course.  They  were  warned  by 
many  prophets.  They  were  reproved  by  the  voice, 
and  by  the  hand  of  Providence.  As  they  pursued 
the  footsteps  of  the  heathen  nations,  they  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  their  calamities,  and  given  up  to  desola¬ 
tion  and  ruin.  Whether  they,  like  the  Jews,  still 
exist  as  a  nation,  has  been  the  subject  of  various 
inquiries.  The  sanguine  feelings  of  projecting 
theorists  have  enabled  them  to  discover  this  long- 
lost  nation  among  the  Tartars,  the  Turks,  the  In¬ 
dians,  and  other  nations.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
they  ever  appear.  The  probability  is,  that  they 
blended  with  those  Asiatic  tribes  amongwhich  they 
lived.  Their  propensity  to  this,  even  before  their 
dispersion,  was  too  great  to  be  restrained. 

Shalmanezar  was  succeeded  in  the  Assyrian 
throne  by  Sennacherib,  his  son,  A.  C.  719  Little 
is  known  of  the  life  and  actions  of  this  prince  but 
what  is  derived  from  the  sacred  scriptures.  As 
Shalmanezar  had  extirpated  the  kingdom  of  Israel, 
Sennacherib  determined  to  complete  the  subjuga¬ 
tion  of  all  Palestine.  Hezekiah,  who  was  then 
reigning  at  Jerusalam,  had  refused  to  pay  the  tri¬ 
bute  stipulated  by  Ahaz  to  the  Assyrian  monarch. 
This  was  considered  as  a  suitable  pretext  for  invad¬ 
ing  Judea.  Accordingly,  Sennacherib  approached 
with  a  powerful  army,  and  destroyed  every  thing 
before  him.  As  he  was  moving  forward,  like  the 
slow  progress  of  a  mighty  inundation,  he  received  a 
submissive  embassy  from  Hezekiah,  imploring  his 
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clemency,  and  begging'  peace,  on  any*conclition. 
Sennacherib,  who  exceeded  al!  his  predecessors  in 
haughtiness,  returned  a  contemptuous  answer  to 
Hezekiah,  and  replete  with  expressions  of  defiance 
to  the  God  of  Israel  He  cautioned  him  not  to  re¬ 
ly  on  the  protection  of  God,  for  there  was  no  god 
that  was  able  to  deliver  out  of  his  hands.  He  judg¬ 
ed,  indeed,  of  the  c  od  of  Israel  by  the  impotent  y 
of  those  deities  with  whom  he  had  been  acquainted. 
This  message  he  sent  by  Rab-hakeh,  one  of  his 
generals,  with  a  great  body  of  forces.  At  the  same 
time  he  gave  the  king  of  Judah  to  understand  that 
he  must  expect  to  share  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Israel* 
and  go  with  his  people  into  captivity,  at  no  distant 
day. 

Before  Sennacherib  had  reached  Jerusalem  he 
received  intelliyence  that  Tirhakeh,  king  of  Ethio- 
pia.  was  on  his  march  to  give  him  battle.  It  is 
thought  by  Rollin  that  this  information  reached  him 
during  the  absence  of  Rabshakeh,  who.  as  alteariy 
noticed,  was  sent  with  a  blasphemous  message  to 
terrify  the  king  of  Judah,  and  to  command  him  to 
come  to  Lachish,  where  the  Assyrian  monarch  then 
lay,  and  make  submission  lo  him  by  a  present.  For 
in  this  manner  had  Shalmaneser  first  drained  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  of  all  its  treasures,  and  then 
dragged  its  inhabitants  into  captivity. 

Sennacherib,  on  receiving  news  of  the  approach 
of  an  army  of  Ethiopians  and  Egyptians,  broke  up 
from  before  Lachish,  and  marched  towards  Egypt. 
Some  writers  say  that  he  was  here  d°feated  with 
great  loss.  Others,  and  I  think  with  more  proba¬ 
bility,  that  he  routed  the  Ethiopian  army,  and 
marched  immediately  into  Egyp'.  which  country  he 
ravaged  with  fire  and  sword.  On  his  return  to  Jti- 
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dea  he  was  rejoined  by  Rabshakeh,  and  now  pre¬ 
pared  to  set  down  before  Jerusalem. 

The  conduct  of  the  king  of  Judah  on  this  trying 
occasion  is  worthy  of  particular  notice.  On  receiv¬ 
ing  the  insolent  and  blasphemous  letter,  he  went 
into  the  temple  of  God,  and  spread  his  case  before 
that  awful  bOng,  who  is  the  King  of  Kings  and  Lord 
of  Lords.  Ke  received  a  gracious  answer  from 
God,  and  was  assured  that  the  threatening  storm 
should  be  dissipated  without  approaching  Jerusa¬ 
lem.  We  are  not  allowed  to  dwell  on  particulars. 
The  Assyrian  army  was  smitten  by  pestilence,  and 
nearly  all  destroyed.  Sennacherib  returned  in  haste, 
and  with  shame  and  mortification  to  his  own  domi¬ 
nions.  But  there  the  avenging  hand  of  the  insulted 
majesty  of  the  universe  pursued  him.  A  conspiracy 
was  raised  against  him  by  his  own  sons,  and  he 
was  murdered  in  the  house  of  Nisroch,  his  god. 

Sennacherib  was  succeeded  in  his  throne  by  his 
son  Essarhaddon,  in  whose  reign  the  empire  of  the 
Assyrians  of  Nineveh  appears  to  have  gained  its 
utmost  height.  All  the  neighbouring  nations  seem 
to  have  fallen  under  the  power  of  these  ambitious, 
haughty,  and  warlike  princes.  Even  Media  and 
Babylon,  which  after  the  fall  of  Sardanapalus  rose 
into  independent  states,  were  again  reduced  and 
reannexed  to  the  empire  of  Nineveh,  and,  indeed, 
all  die  nations  of  western  Asia,  and  also  of  Africa, 
as  far  as  worthy  of  the  ambition  of  a  conqueror, 
fell  under  this  extensive  dominion. 

And  it  was  now,  in  all  probability,  that  the  city 
of  Nineveh  appeared  in  its  utmost  splendor.  For 
the  wars  and  conquests  of  these  despotic  and  cruel 
tyrants,  were  wars  of  extermination.  They  had  no 
regard  to  the  claims  of  humanity  and  mercy.  They 
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seemed,  indeed,  utterly  lost  to  all  human  feelings. 
They  were  not  moved  by  the  cries  of  millions;  nei¬ 
ther  had  age  nor  infancy,  nor  the  tears  of  beauty, 
nmr  the  charms  of  virtue,  any  influence  on  their 
adamantine  hearts.  They  seized,  they  plundered, 
they  slew  and  laid  waste  wherever  they  came;  and 
the  wealth  of  nations  was  swept  and  heaped  toge¬ 
ther  to  gratify  the  pride  and  luxury  of  one. 

We  have  no  particular  account  of  the  actions  of 
Essarhaddon.  In  the  year  668  before  Christ,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Saosducbinus,  and  he  by  Chynila- 
don.  Nabopolassar,  the  general  of  the  armies  of 
this  prince,  revolted  from  him,  and  erected  Babylon 
into  an  independent  kingdom.  The  kings  of  Nine¬ 
veh,  after  Essarhaddon,  rapidly  declined  ;  and  as 
the  best  details  of  the  reigns  of  these  kings  is  not 
to  be  relied  on,  presenting,  indeed, little  better  than 
a  scene  of  confusion  and  uncertainty,  we  shall  has¬ 
ten  to  the  catastrophy  of  Nineveh.  Chyniladon 
was  succeeded  by  Sarac,  the  last  of  the  kings  of 
Nineveh. 

Babylon  and  Media  had  once  before  conquered 
Niniveh  ;  but  the  final  houij  of  retribution,  for  this 
ancient  and  abandoned  metropolis,  was  now  ap¬ 
proaching.  Cyaxeres,  king  of  the  Medes,  and  Ne¬ 
buchadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  who  had  lately 
succeeded  his  father  Nabopolasser,  now  combined 
their  forces  and  invaded  Nineveh.  The  siege  ter¬ 
minated  in  the  reduction  of  the  city;  Sarac  was 
slain,  and  an  end  was  put  to  this  cruel,  voluptuous, 
and  very  ancient  people,  A.  C.  606  ;  74  years  from 
the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Essarhaddon,  and  165 
years  from  the  accession  of  Pul  to  the  throne  of  Ni¬ 
neveh. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  Nineveh  was  one 
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of  the  largest  cities  of  ancient  times.  When  Jonah 
was  sent  to  prophecy  against  it,  the  scriptures  de¬ 
clared  it  to  contain  six  score  thousand  persons  who 
could  not  discern  their  right  hand  from  their  left, 
meaning  children  in,  and  near,  infancy.  What  city 
in  Europe  contains  120,000  infants  ?  Nineveh 
must  then  have  contained  nearly  a  million  of  people. 
But  the  prophecy  of  Jonah  is  supposed  to  have  been 
some  time  before  the  reign  of  Sardanapalus.  It 
was  far  more  opulent  and  powerful  in  the  last  dy¬ 
nasty  of  its  princes^ 

Thus  perished  the  first  Assyrian  empire.  The 
city,  which  for  ages  had  oppressed  the  nations  of 
the  earth,  in  her  turn,  sunk  in  ruin,  and  Babylon 
was  left  unrivalled.  Here  a  fabric  of  power  and 
splendor  rose,  which  no  age  or  nation  has  eclipsed. 
Concerning  this  city  and  empire  history  is  far  more 
clear  and  definite.  Histories  have  reached  our  times, 
written  by  men  who  were  eye-witnesses  of  the  great¬ 
ness  and  magnificence  of  Babylon';  though  not  till 
its  glory  had  faded,  and  its  dominion  passed  away. 

Nebuchadnezzar  was  a  monarch  of  great  ability 
and  ambition.  The  extent  of  his  dominion,  the 
splendor  of  his  capital,  the  greatness  of  his  resour¬ 
ces,  the  lustre  of  his  talents,  gave  him  a  pre¬ 
eminence  over  all  the  monarchs  of  ancient  times. 
No  city  ever  equalled  Babylon  in  the  grandeur  of 
its  plan  and  general  features.  An  exact  square  of 
15  miles  on  each  side  was  surrounded  by  a  wall 
carried  to  the  incredible  height  of  360  feet.  These 
amazing  barriers  were  formed  of  brick  cemented 
with  bitumen  to  the  solidity  of  granite,  and  were  so 
broad  on  the  top  that  several  chariots  might  run 
abreast.  Still  rising  above  these,  at  proper  intervals, 
were  towers,  which  added  strength  and  beautv  to 
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the  whole.  By  such  wrnlls  the  structures  of  Babylon 
were  enclosed.  You  have  too  often  read  their  de¬ 
scription  to  require  particularity.  A  traveller  who 
should  come  within  sight  of  such  a  city  would  doubt 
whether  he  beheld  the  works  of  mortal  men,  or 
whether  it  were  not  inhabited  by  a  race  of  giants. 

Which  of  all  these  amazing  monuments  of  indus¬ 
try  and  patient  labour,  perpetuated  the  memory  of 
the  ancient  founders  of  this  city,  we  are  not  inform¬ 
ed.  They  had,  probably,  risen  by  degrees,  and  at 
far  different  times.  Yet  Babylon  was  now  at  its 
summit,  and  was  soon  to  experience  its  final  and 
fatal  reverse. 

Nebuchadnezzar,  when  seated  on  his  throne,  had 
many  impediments  to  remove  in  his  career  of  con¬ 
quest  and  ambition  Jerusalem  had  formerly  set 
at  defiance  the  kings  of  Nineveh,  and  Sennacherib 
had  lost  an  army  in  Judea,  and,  as  some  writers 
say,  another  in  Egypt,  or  rather  in  a  battle  with 
the  Egyptians  and  Ethiopians  He  therefore  in¬ 
vaded  Judea,  and  laid  siege  to  Jerusalem.  A 
prince  of  a  far  different  character  from  Hezekiah 
now  filled  the  throne  of  David,  and  the  protection 
of  Providence  was  withdrawn  from  the  Jewish  state. 
The  siege  of  the  capital  was  long  and  severe,  but 
terminated  in  the  complete  destruction  of  Jerusalem, 
and,  what  can  scarcely  be  read  but  with  a  tear  of 
regret,  the  ruin  of  the  finest  and  noblest  temple  ever 
built  by  man.  But  of  this  we  shall  speak  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  lecture.  The  Jews  were  carried  to  Baby¬ 
lon,  and  dispersed  into  various  provinces  of  the 
Chaldean  empire. 

The  conqueror  next  invaded  the  city  of  Tyre;  but 
here  he  met  with  a  resistance  scarcely  paralleled  in 
the  annals  of  history.  Tyre  was  then  the  queen  of 
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commercial  cities  :  she,  indeed,  began  the  career  of 
naval  commerce,  and  was,  probably,  the  strongest 
city  in  the  world.  Her  ships  had  wafted  to  her  the 
treasures  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
Euxine  seas  ;  and  from  the  ports  of  the  Red  Sea 
she  had  received  the  wealth  of  the  trade  of  India, 
inexhaustible  in  every  age.  The  strength  of  the 
Tyrians  by  sea  rendered  them  impregnable  to  the 
attacks  of  a  land  army.  The  siege*  of  Tyre  lasted 
thirteen  years ;  during  which  time,  the  king  of  As¬ 
syria  tried  every  mode  of  attack,  and  employed 
every  stratagem  of  war  known  in  his  day. 

How  impossible  it  is  to  conquer  a  people  deter¬ 
mined  to  be  free  !  We  have  before  us  a  noble  proof 
of  the  power  of  commerce.  Whilst  the  king  of 
Babylon  was  making  slow  advances  towards  the 
accomplishment  of  his  sanguinary  purpose,  (for  he 
had  at  his  command  the  wealth  and  power  of  Asia,) 
the  Tyrians  built  a  new  city  on  an  island  a  little 
distance  from  the  shore.  Thither  they  removed 
their  effects;  and  when  the  old  city  was  at  last  yiven 
up  to  the  conqueror,  he  found  nothing  in  it.  This 
new  Tyre  soon  eclipsed  the  glory  of  the  former  city, 
and  flourished  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great. 

Nebuchadnezzar  next  carried  his  arms  into 
Egypt.  That  country  was  for  a  moment  inundat¬ 
ed,  not  with  the  fertilizing  streams  of  the  father  of 
waters,  but  with  the  ruthless  tide  of  war,  which  no 
barriers  could  check  ;  before  which,  goes  terror  and 
alarm,  and  whose  path  is  marked  with  famine,  de¬ 
solation,  and  mournful  solitude. 

It  is  hut  another  step,  and  we  have  finished  our 
rapid  survey  of  the  history  of  this  great  nation. 

The  reign  of  Nebuchadnezzar  was  long  and 
splendid,  subject,  however,  to  various  reverses, 
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which,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  sacred 
writers,  were  sent  upon  him  to  teach  him  his  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  Almighty  Sovereign.  The  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  his  wonderful  dreams  showed  him,  far  be¬ 
yond  the  power  of  all  moral  lessons,  the  wisdom, 
majesty,  and  glory  of  God.  The  preservation  of 
the  three  children  from  his  devouring  furnace,  taught 
him  the  power  of  God ;  and  his  own  experience, 
when  driven  "from  men  to  dwell  with  the  beasts  of 
the  earth,  till  seven  times  past  over  him,  taught 
him  the  justice  of  God. 

The  indistinct  and  imperfect  views  we  have  of 
this  monarch  seem  like  contemplating  a  tower  by 
twilight:  we  perceive  a  greatness  that  is  sublime 
and  terrible.  The  same  may  be  said  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  when  considered  in  its  utmost  extent.  It  em¬ 
braced  all  western  Asia,  probably  the  north  of 
Africa,  and  whether  any  in  Europe  we  cannot  say. 
Nor  was  his  capital  inferior  to  the  monarch  it  con¬ 
tained,  or  the  dominion  of  which  it  was  the  splendid 
luminary.  Its  proud  structures  lifted  their  giant 
forms  in  triumph  over  all  the  temples,  towers,  and 
palaces  ever  to  rise  on  earth,  and  seemed  to  claim 
the  homage  of  all  future  kingdoms.  It  was,  indeed, 
as  superior  to  them  as  gold  is  superior  to  silver,  and 
brass,  and  iron ;  or,  as  the  head  is  superior  to  the 
other  members. 

After  Nebuchadnezzar,  four  monarchs  rose  in 
succession;  but  to  wear  and  disgrace  the  diadem. 
Evil  Merodach,  the  son  and  successor  of  this  great 
prince,  soon  fell  by  a  sudden  insurrection :  the  armies 
of  the  Medes  and  Persians  slew  Neriglissar :  the 
third  reigned  but  nine  months,  and  was  taken  ofl’by 
conspiracy:  the  fourth,  and  last,  was  Belshazzar, 
who  was  slain  when  Babylon  was  taken  by  Cyrus. 
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The  successors  of  Nebuchadnezzar  were  weak 
and  vicious ;  and  little  remained  of  the  power  and 
magnificence  of  that  great  monarch,  but  what  was 
enclosed  in  the  walls  of  Babylon,  when  Cyrus,  with 
an  army  of  Medes  and  Persians,  invaded  Chaldea. 
Yet,  who  but  Cyrus  could  have  reduced  Babylon  ? 
A  wall,  360  feel  high,  87  feet  thick,  which  had  lain 
hardening  for  ages,  and  become  like  one  solid  rock 
— towers  at  no  great  distance  in  every  part — the 
city  full  of  people — well  watered — provision  in  vast 
abundance  for  years — the  gates  a  solid  plate  of  brass, 
which,  had  they  even  had  cannon,  would  scarcely 
have  received  impression — what  daring  spirit  could 
hope  to  scale  those  walls  or  unbar  those  gates  ? 
In  this  siege,  I  ara  often  reminded  of  the  declaration 
of  a  fallen  angel,  in  the  poem  of  Milton  : 

The  towers  of  heaven  are  filled  with  armed  watch, 

Oft  on  the  bordering  deep  encamp  their  legions.” 

Indeed,  for  an  invading  army  to  look  up  to  the  lofty 
walls  of  Babylon  would  belike  looking  up  to  heaven. 
With  what  astonishing  force  missile  weapons  would 
fall  from  that  height ! 

But  Cyrus  knew  that  what  man  can  build,  man 
can  destroy.  The  river  Euphrates  run  through  the 
city.  This  river  Cyrus  turned  out  of  its'  channel  in¬ 
to  an  artificial  lake,  above  the  city.  From  the  bed  of 
this  lake  the  clay  had  been  taken,  which  was  used 
in  raising  the  structures  of  the  city.  The  Persian 
army  marched  down  the  channel,  and  entered  ibe 
city  by  the  river  gates.  This  was  at  the  time  of  a 
public  feast;  the  people  were  buried  in  wine  and 
sleep  ;  the  king  of  Babylon  was  slain,  and  the  city 
shared  the  fate  of  cities  taken  by  storm.  Thus 
er,ded  the  first  of  the  four  great  monarchies,  after 
existing,  in  some  form,  1.660  vears. 
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In  the  four  great  monarchies,  the  Assyrian,  Per¬ 
sian  Greek,  and  Roman  ;  the  first  is  styled  the  head 
of  gold.  Its  dominion  was  long — its  territories  ex¬ 
tensive — its  wealth  and  power  great.  Little,  how¬ 
ever,  is  known  of  the  Assyrian  people.  Their  man¬ 
ners,  and  customs,  and  general  character,  as  a  peo¬ 
ple,  past  away  with  their  empire,  and  we  can  form 
no  very  correct  judgment  of  them  as  men.  They 
seem  to  have  wanted  that  serious  and  stately  cha¬ 
racter  which  distinguished  the  people  of  Egypt;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  were  less  affable,  elegant,  and 
gay,  than  the  Persians — whose  history  will  be  the 
subject  of  the  next  lecture. 

One  of  their  customs,  for  the  sake  of  the  ladies 
here  present,  may  be  thought  worthy  of  notice. 
The  young  ladies  who  proposed  themselves  as  can¬ 
didates  for  matrimony,  were,  on  a  certain  day  of 
the  year,  put  up  at  public  sale.  It  was  common 
for  them  to  fetch  a  price  according  to  their  beauty. 
Rut  what  is  remarkable,  the  price  for  which  the 
great  beauties  were  sold,  was  given  as  a  dowry  to 
those  of  ordinary  or  homely  features.  This  kept 
thebalance  about  equal,  and  ladies  of  inferior  beauty 
married  as  advantageously  as  those  possessed  of 
the  highest  personal  charms.  I  hope  this  will  not 
be  understood  as  fiction ;  it  gives  us  a  specimen  of 
ancient  prudence. 

And  since  f  have  suggested  this  topic,  I  will  close 
■his  lecture  by  a  correlative  remark.  Whatever 
may  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  superior  wisdom  of 
the  ancients,  there  is  one  article  in  which  modern 
times  rise  transcendantly  above  all  antiquity;  I 
mean  the  equal  consideration — the  delicate  respect 
paid  to  the  female  sex.  In  the  ancient  Asiatic  mo¬ 
narchies,  their  lot;  was  little  better  than  the  deplora- 
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ble  lot  of  slaves.  This  difference  in  favour  of  the 
moderns  is  ascribed,  by  some,  to  the  influence  of 
chivalry.  It  may  be  traced,  however,  to  a  higher 
source — to  the  noble  and  sublime  doctrines  of  Chris¬ 
tianity.  There  the  sexes  are  considered  as  enga¬ 
ged  in  an  equal  race  of  glory  and  virtue,  begun  here, 
but  to  run  parallel  through  an  immortal  state  of 
exalted  improvement  and  felicity. 


LECTURE  V. 


THE  MEDO-PERSIAN  EMPIRE. 

Having  traced  an  unsteady  course  through  those 
labyrinths  of  conjecture  and  fiction  which  lie  beyond 
the  verge  of  authentic  history,  we  break  into  a 
broader  path,  where  fairer  regions  interest  the  eye, 
and  multiplied  objects  of  examination  crowd  the 
mind.  The  light  of  history,  during  the  first  3,000 
years  of  the  world,  shone  with  an  uncertain  beam. 
The  boundary  line,  between  the  age  of  conjecture 
and  that  of  certainty,  lies  but  a  small  distance  be¬ 
fore  the  birth  of  Cyrus;  I  mean,  the  aera  of  Nabo- 
nasser,  noticed  in  the  last  lecture.  The  deluge, 
with  undistinguishing  violence,  swept  behind  the  veil, 
save  a  small  remnant,  the  millions  of  the  old  world 
— their  arts — their  sciences— their  virtues — then- 
vices — even  their  name. 

Egypt,  for  many  ages,  the  nursery  of  art  and 
science,  which,  under  the  great  Sesostris,  gave  law, 
from  the  shores  of  the  Euxine  to  the  banks  of  the 
Ganges,  was  now  suffering  a  long  and  wasting  de- 
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pression;  buried  in  superstition,  she  is  condemned 
to  obscurity,  till  she  shall  rise  in  a  renovated  form, 
from  the  chaos  of  Alexander’s  empire 

Assyria,  the  venerable  mother  of  empires,  had, 
long  since,  passed  the  zenith  of  her  glory,  and  was 
jut  ready  to  sink  before  the  arms  of  Cyrus,  the 
hero  of  Persia.  A  power  was  rapidly  rising  to  re¬ 
volutionize  Western  Via.  and  establish  the  pro- 
ph  ecy  of  Daniel,  by  the  dominion  of  the  “  breast 
and  arms  of  silver,’’  (Dan.  it  32.)  or  the  empire  of 
the  Merles  and  Persians,  which  is  to  be  the  subject 
of  the  following  lecture. 

In  attempting  an  historical  view  of  what  is  com¬ 
monly  called  the  Medo- Persian  empire,  I  shall  pro¬ 
ceed  according  to  the  following  arrangement: 

I.  Give  some  account  of  the  origin  and  fortunes 
of  Media  and  Persia,  previous  to  the  birth  of  Cyrus. 

II  The  history  of  Cyrus  to  the  death  of  Cyaxares, 
or  when  Cyrus  became  sole  master  of  the  empire. 

III.  A  view  of  the  great  events,  or  epoch  as,  from 
the  death  of  Cyaxares,  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon, 
by  Alexander  the  great. 

IV.  The  government,  arts,  sciences,  manners, 
customs,  and  antiquities  of  the  Persians. 

V.  Their  religion,  together  with  some  account  of 
Zoroaster,  their  prophet. 

I.  Media  is  not  found  on  the  map  of  modern  Asia. 
Anciently  it  was  an  extensive  empire,  stretching 
round  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  the  Cas¬ 
pian  Sea.  Eastward  lay  what  is  called  Tartary,  or 
Central  Asia.  Persia  bounded  it  south,  and  Assyria 
west.  Laying  between  distant  parallels  of  latitude, 
it  was  subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold. 
The  northern  provinces,  for  »he  mo-t  part,  buried 
in  snow,  and  generally  barren,  but  the  southern,  en- 
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joying  a  delightful  temperature,  an  almost  spon¬ 
taneously  productive  soil,  insomuch  that  it  may  now 
be  considered  as  the  Eden  of  Persia. 

From  the  best  light  that  can  be  thrown  upon  the 
subject,  it  appears  that  Media  was  peopled  by  Ma- 
dai,  the  son  of  Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah,  soon  after 
the  dispersion.  It  gradually  grew  into  a  consider¬ 
able  empire,  and  was  finally  subjugated  by  its  more 
powerfuljieighbour,  Assyria,  and  remained  a  terri¬ 
torial  government  for  a  long  time.  When  the  Assy¬ 
rian  empire  was  dismembered  under  Sardanapalus, 
(B.  C.  710.)  Media  became  again  independent. 
From  this  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Cyrus,  elapsed  a  period  of  1?6  years,  including  a 
succession  of  five  monarchs. 

Dijoces  was  the  first  king.  By  a  series  of  the 
most  subtle  and  politic  measures,  he  raised  himself 
to  the  throne,  established  a  firm  prerogative  upon 
the  anarchy  which  preceeded  ;  civilised  his  barba¬ 
rous  subjects;  built  the  famous  city  of  Ecbatania; 
effected,  in  his  country,  an  increase  of  physical 
strength  and  military  discipline;  and,  after  a  reign 
of  53  years,  closed  his  illustrious  career,  in  the  field 
of  battle,  on  the  plains  ofRagaw,  before  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  king  of  Assyria.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Phraortes,  who  reigned  22  years,  and  11  before 
Nineveh,  in  attempting  to  revenge  his  fa'  r-.  r’s  death. 

His  son,  Cyaxares,  an  ambitious,  wi  ,  and  poli¬ 
tic  prince,  resumed  the  hg;d;ilita.ry  contest,  and  after 
a  series  of  various  fort  une,  n.  concert  with  Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar,  king  of  Babylon,  besieged  Nineveh, 
took  it,  and  levelled^  with  the  earth  that  towering 
monument  ofhuman  perseverance  and  glory.  After¬ 
wards  he  carried  his  ivictorious  arms  south  as  far  as 
Egypt,  conquered  Persia,  and  returned  to  Ecbatania 
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laden  with  immense  spoil,  and  attended  by  captive 
monarchs. 

Under  this  monarch  Media  became  settled  into  a 
permanent  and  powerful  empire.  Cyaxares,  after  a 
reign  of 40  years,  left  his  throne  to  bis  son  Astyages, 
who  is  called,  in  scripture,  Ahasuerus.  Although 
he  enjoyed  a  long  reign  of  35  years,  nothing  appears 
to  have  occurred  worthy  of  notice;  except  the  bloody 
animosity  which  was  excited  between  Media  and 
Babylon,  by  the  violent  conduct  of  Evil  Merodecb, 
and  which  ended  only  when  Babylon  fell.  Astya- 
ges  gave  bis  'aughter  Mandane  in  marriage  to 
Camby  1  y,  or,  as  be  is  sometimes  called,  a 

nobierr  sia.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage 

wa:  tin  i  Cyrus,  the  most  faultless  prince 

thru  aiiflL  y  can  boast. 

Direct;  '  Media  lav  an  extensive  range 

of  ttyrito.  in  ancient  and  modem  geogra¬ 
phy.  by  tl,  Persia.  It  was  bounded  east 

by  India,  lie  Persian  Gulph  and  Indian 

ocean,  west  ^Syrian  empires,  extending  up¬ 
wards  of  1,8  (  •  length,  and  1,000  in  breadth. 

The  dim;  country  varies  according  to 

its  latitude.  .’them,  and  mountainous  re¬ 
gions,  especi;  ■  neighbourhood  of  the  im¬ 
mense  chain  o  ir  Ararat,  which  traverses 

Asia  fronvthe  to  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and 

which  crosses  1  .ai-is  severely  cold ;  in  the 

central  part  it  i;  .  ,  ear,  and  very  delight¬ 


ful.  But  the  southern 
stantly  burning’  sun,  a 
subject  to  be  swept  by 
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upwards  of  500  cities  and  towns,  several  of  which 
contain  from  one  to  three  and  four  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  inhabitants.  Ispahan,  or,  as  it  is  now  called, 
Spahaun,  contains  650,000  inhabitants.  Persia  is 
watered  by  fewer  rivers  than  any  other  known  coun¬ 
try  of  equal  extent.  This  defect,  in  connexion  with 
corrupt  vapours,  and  excessive  heats,  renders  this 
country  generally  unwholesome,  and  gives  the  Per¬ 
sians  a  pale  and  sallow  complexion. 

The  early  part  of  the  Persian  history  has  been 
dressed  in  such  various,  fantastical,  and  fictitious 
robes,  that  it  is  in  a  measure  lost.  Historians  have 
at  different  times  attempted  to  strip  it  of  fable  and 
ornament,  and  expose  its  true  history,  but  little  or 
/nothing  satisfactory  has  been  accomplished.  The 
various  catalogues  of  kings  which  we  have  differ  so 
essentially  that  an  attempt  to  reconcile  them  would 
be  utterly  fruitless. 

We  are  told  in  scripture  that  Persia,  or  Paras,  as 
it  is  called  by  Daniel,  was  anciently  called  Elam; 
and  that  it  was  peopled  by  Elam,  the  son  of  Shem, 
about  the  time  that  Media  was  settled  by  Madai,  at 
the  dispersion. 

At  the  time  of  Abraham,  we  find  Chedorlaomar, 
king  of  Elam,  or  Persia,  a  considerable  monarch  in 
his  day,  having  conquered  several  kingdoms  of  Asia. 
From  this  period  their  authentic  history  is  lost. 
They  were  probably  early  subjugated  by  the  Assy¬ 
rians,  who  carried  all  before  them,  and  remained  a 
long  time  subject.  They  afterwards  recovered  their 
freedom,  but  were  soon  obliged  to  resign  it  again  to 
the  Medes,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  and  remain¬ 
ed  tributary  to  them,  though  under  their  native 
monarchs,  to  the  time  of  Cyrus.  Catnbyses,  of  the 
royal  family  of  Achamentts,  married  Mandane,  the 
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daughter  of  Astyages,  King  of  Media,  and  became 
the  father  of  Cyrus,  who  was  born  to  free  his  native 
country  from  slavery,  to  restore  the  captivity  of  Je¬ 
rusalem,  and  to  establish  one  of  the  most  powerful 
empires  that  ever  existed  in  Asia. 

Having  given  some  account  of  the  origin  and 
fortunes  of  Media  and  Persia  previous  to  the  birth 
of  Cyrus,  we  shall  proceed, 

II.  To  the  history  of  that  great  man.  Cyrus  was 
born  in  the  year  before  Christ,  599-  At  12  years 
of  age  he  accompanied  his  mother  Mandane  in  a 
visit  to  the  court  of  Media.  Astyages  was  soon 
charmed  with  the  promising  appearance  of  his  grand¬ 
son,  insomuch  that  he  retained  him  in  Media,  where 
he  remained  four  or  five  years.  The  young  plant 
began  already  to  extend  its  branches,  and  promised 
to  become  a  mighty  cedar.  The  affability  of  his 
temper,  the  simplicity  of  his  deportment,  the  serenity 
of  his  countenance,  the  sincerity  of  his  heart,  and, 
above  all,  the  prowess  of  his  arm,  excited  the  ad¬ 
miration  of  the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  hall.  The 
Medes,  both  noble  and  ignoble,  proved,  by  their 
attachment,  that  Cyrus  was  fully  deserving,  if  not 
destined,  to  wear  a  crown. 

At  17  years  old,  he  returned  to  his  father’s  court, 
followed  by  the  affectionate  blessing  of  the  Medes, 
and  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  his  native  Per¬ 
sians.  In  the  inconsiderable  wars  which  were  at 
times  waged  with  neighbouring  nations,  Cyrus  was 
always  victorious,  always  generously  rewarded  the 
brave,  always  mercifully  spared  the  conquered.  As 
his  father  Cambyses  advanced  in  age,  he  gradually 
associated  Cyrus  with  him  in  the  government,  the 
burden  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  bear.  Thus  he 
lived  till  he  was  40 years  old.  But  the  prime  of  his 
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life  was  not  uselessly  wasted ;  a  new  asra  in  the 
military  tactics  of  Persia  began  with  him.  A  course 
of  discipline  was  established  which,  in  a  short  time, 
rendered  the  Persians  the  best  soldiers  in  Asia. 
The  arts  of  peace  were  cultivated,  civilization  rapid¬ 
ly  advanced,  and  this  barbarous,  enslaved,  and  un¬ 
important  people,  under  the  transforming  genius  of 
Cyrus,  suddenly  became  so  formidable  that  they 
were  accused  by  their  neighbours  of  already  aspir¬ 
ing  to  the  dominion  of  Asia. 

Astyages,  the  king  of  Media,  died,  and  left  his 
dominions  to  his  son  Cyaxares,  who  was  but  one 
year  older  than  Cyrus.  Nereglissar,  the  king  of 
Babylon,  pursuing  the  council  of  his  predecessors, 
thought  the  death  of  Astyages  a  favourable  crisis  to 
aim  an  exterminating  stroke  at  the  growing  power 
i  of  Media,  levied  an  immense  army  of  250,000  men 
'  from  the  populous  regions  west  of  the  Euphrates, 

,  and  placed  himself  at  their  head.  Cyaxares,  hav- 
■  ing  lately  assumed  the  reigns  of  government,  was 
justly  alarmed  at  those  extensive  preparations, 
which  threatened  not  only  to  rob  him  of  crown  and 
i  empire,  but  suddenly  to  ex  inguish  his  flattering  ex¬ 
pectations  that  Media  would  rise  to  the  empire  of 
,  Asia.  Unterrified,  however,  by  the  awful  crisis,  he 
;  rapidly  concentrated  his  force,  with  the  resolution 

•  of  extreme  resistance,  and  sent  for  aid  into  Persia, 
J  with  an  express  demand  that  Cyrus  should  be  in- 
i?  vested  with  the  command  of  the  auxiliaries. 

s  The  demand  met  with  a  prompt  compliance. 
’From  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  Cyrus  levied 

*  his  army,  we  may  suppose  his  comprehensive  genius 
already  embraced,  in  a  measure,  that  vast  scheme 
of  conquest  which  he  afterwards  executed.  He  first 
chose  200  of  those  who,  from  childhood,  had  been 
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bis  companions  in  toil  and  in  ease,  to  be  the  com¬ 
manders  of  his  army.  He  then  commanded  each 
of  the  200  to  choose  four  men  for  subordinate 
officers,  which  amounted  to  1,000.  Finally,  each 
of  the  four  chose  30  of  the  best  soldiers  he  could 
find.  When  all  were  marshalled,  they  amounted  to 
31,000.  An  army  thus  appointed,  might  well  be 
capable  of  greatly  achieving. 

At  the  head  of  this  body  Cyrus  joined  his  uncle 
Cyaxares,  already  preparing  to  march.  In  joint 
command  they  moved  towards  the  borders  of  Assy¬ 
ria,  after  Cyrus  had  reduced  the  king  of  Arminia, 
from  a  revolt,  obtained  in  the  father  an  immoveable 
ally,  and  in  the  son,  the  interesting  Tigranes,  a 
bosom  friend. 

Nereglissar,  the  king  of  Babylon,  having  concen¬ 
trated  an  immense  force  of  200,000  foot  and  60,000 
horse,  advanced  towards  Media  and  met  the  Medes 
and  Persians,  of  not  half  their  number,  not  far  from 
the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires.  A  general  bat¬ 
tle  was  fought,  and  Cyrus  was  completely  victorious. 
For  although  Cyaxares  had  an  equal  command, 
yet  the  masterly  geniusof  Cyrus  demanded,  and  ob¬ 
tained  the  undivided  honor  of  the  laurel. 

The  unfortunate  king  of  Bab\lon  was  slain,  and 
Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  who  succeeded  to  the  com¬ 
mand,  was  driven  in  confusion  from  the  field,  his 
army  dispersed,  and  his  camp  abandoned  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians.  Such  was  the  fortune  of  the 
first  campaign,  which  gave  a  strong  complexion  to 
the  succeeding  contest.  The  throne  of  Babylon 
was  immediately  filled  by  Laborosoarchod,  whose 
cruelties,  in  a  few  months,  urged  his  subjects  to 
seek  a  last  redress,  by  sacrificing  him  to  their  ven¬ 
geance.  Labynit,  or,  as  he  is  called  in  Scripture, 
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Belshazzar,  was  crowned  in  his  stead.  Belshazzar 
appears  to  have  been  a  voluptuous  and  wicked 
prince,  careless  of  the  great  duties  of  a  monarch, 
and  intent  only  upon  the  pleasures  of  sense :  but  he 
had  a  partner  equal  to  the  grand  employment.  Ni- 
tocles,  his  mother,  inherited  the  great  talents  of 
her  father,  'Nebuchadnezzar,  and,  by  a  vigorous 
administration,  protracted,  for  some  time,  the  fate 
of  her  abandoned  son.  Her. name  stands  upon  the 
records  of  time,  in  the  lUt  of  women  who  have  been 
able,  by  a  supremacy  of  genius,  to  preserve  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  the  throne — to  give  momentum  to  the  con¬ 
cerns  of  an  extensive  empire,  and  beautifully  to 
blend  the  delicacy  of  a  female  with  the  majesty  of 
a  crown.  - 

In  the  mean  time,  a  vigorous  plan  of  operations 
was  pursued  by  Cyrus,  in  reducing  the  strong  holds 
of  the  Assyrians,  and  gradually  preparing  an  un¬ 
obstructed  march  to  Babylon.  The  remonstrances 
of  Nitocles,  seconded  by  the  near  approach  of  the 
Persians,  roused  the  Assyrian  king  to  prevent,  if 
possible,  the  fall  of  his  empire.  Aided  by  immense 
treasures,  and  extensive  alliances,  he  formed  a 
combination  of  powers  to  overwhelm  the  Persians 
at  once,  and  levied  an  army  of  420,000  men  from 
Egypt  to  the  shores  of  the  Euxine.  Croesus,  king 
of  Lydia,  was  appointed  to  the  supreme  command. 
Lydia  was  a  small  kingdom  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  -Egean  Sea,  northwest  from  Babylon.  Croesus, 
its  king,  was  one  of  the  ablest  generals  of  his  time, 
and  was  also  the  greatest  patron  of  science,  being 
the  intimate  friend  of  almost  all  the  philosophers 
of  the  age,  and  so  rich,  that  his  name,  even  among 
us,  is  a  common  proverb.  The  place  of  general 
rendezvous  was  Thymbra,  a  small  town  not  far 
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from  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  on  the  river  Pac- 
tolus.  p.* 

So  sooner  did  Cyrus  hear  of  the  vast  force  that 
was  concentrating  against  him,  than  he  determined 
upon  otiepd'  those  plans,  the  success  of  which  de¬ 
pends  not  upon  physical  strength,  butceleritv of  ex¬ 
ecution.  With  about  SO, 000  men,  he  immediately 
marched  across  the  broad  territories  of  the  Assyri¬ 
ans,  1..00  miles,  in  quest  of  400,000.  He  found 
them  at  T’i\ rubra,  and  without  hesitation  oflered 
them  battle.  When  the  line  of  batiie  was  formed, 
Croesus  perceived  that  he  might  easily  surround  i lie 
Persians,  and  made  his  dispositions  accordingly. 
The  wings  were  commanded  to  wheel  and  attack 
the  Persians  in  flank  and  rear.  But  the  penetrat¬ 
ing  eye  of  Cyrus  quickly  saw,  and  defeated,  the 
plan.  He  disposed  his  columns,  sothat  they  fought 
without  disorder,  and  presented  a  formidable  front 
in  every  direcion.  After  a  short  and  close  conflict, 
the  wings  of  the  Assyrian  army  gave  way,  and 
were  pursued  with  great  slaughter.  But  100,000 
Egyptians,  forming  the  centre  of  the  army,  in  close 
order,  sheltered  by  a  bridge  of  shields,  firmly  re¬ 
sisted.  and  thiemened  fatally  to  shake  the  Persian 
columns.  The  Persian  army  was  already  fringed 
with  the  slain,  and  the  hardy  Egyptians  were  upon 
th.e  point  of  breaking  their  central  front,  w  hen  Cyrus 
returned  from  the  fierce  pursuit,  animated  with  the 
certainty  of  victory.  Perceiving  that  this  was  the 
eventful  moment,  he  fell  with  the  force  of  a  moun¬ 
tain  torren*  upon  the  flank  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
fought  with  unabated  fury.  Thousands  after  thou¬ 
sands  tell,  and  would  have  continued  to  fall,  had 
not  Cyrus,  who  well  knew  the  passive  bravery  of 
:he  Egyptians,  and  regretting  that  such  excellent 
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soldiers  should  thus  perish,  without  benefit  to  them¬ 
selves  or  their  cause,  offered  them  terms  which 
they  could  not  with  honour  decline.  They  not  only 
submitted  to  the  victor,  but  immediately  volunteered 
in  his  service,  and  from  that  time  became  a  distin¬ 
guished  section  of  his  army. 

Thus  closed  the  famous  battle  of  Thymbra :  ano¬ 
ther  bloody  wreath  to  bind  the  brow  of  Cyrus,  and« 
establish  his  fame  as  the  first  warrior  upon  the  the¬ 
atre  of  the  world.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of 
Lesser  Asia.  Cyrus  pursued  his  fortune  :  Arabia 
and  Syria  successively  fell  before  him,  till  at  length, 
the  great  Babylon  stood  alone  upon  the  banks  of 
the  Euphrates,  and  frowned  upon  the  conqueror, 
angry  at  his  past  success,  and  defying  his  future  at¬ 
tempts. 

The  same  Providence,  which  had  before  made 
known,  by  the  mouths  of  ISaiah  and  Daniel,  that 
Babylon  should  fall,  had  endued  Cyrus  with  a  mind 
not  to  be  diverted  by  apparent  difficulties  ;  not  to 
be  frustrated  by  real  impediments.  He  encamped 
before  the  city,  and  commenced  a  regular  siege. 
Here  we  must  again  admire  that  activity  and  ex¬ 
pansion  of  mind  which  suggested  the  adoption  of  a 
stratagem  completely  successful.  Among  the  many 
monuments  of  the  pow  er  and  wisdom  of  Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar,  there  was  one  which  now  became  the  means 
of  the  fall  of  Babylon.  At  some  distance  from  the 
city,  there  were  immense  reservoirs,  dug  for  the 
purpose  of  receiving  the  redundant  water  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  of  preventing  the  fatal  effects  of 
occasional  inundations.  Several  canals  formed  a 
communication  between  these  reservoirs  and  the 
river.  By  opening  these  canals,  the  water  might 
easily  be  turned  from  its  natural  course,  the  bed  of 
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the  river  be  left  dry,  and  a  free  passage  into  the 
heart  oft  he  city  laid  open 

The  public  festivals  of  the  Babylonians,  were 
generally  celebrated  with  the  most  extravagant  riot, 
drunkenness,  and  debauchery,  and  frequently  con¬ 
tinued  for  several  days  without  intermission.  Cy¬ 
rus  chose  the  night  preceding,  one  of  these  festivals 
for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  The  course  of  the 
river  was  suddenly  stopped;  the  army,  in  two  divi¬ 
sions.  in  silence  marched  under  the  wall  upon  the 
north  and  souih  sidts  of  the  city,  defeated  the  fee¬ 
ble  resistance  of  a  few  drunken  guards,  and,  with¬ 
out  loss  of  blood,  ^introduced  themselves  into  the 
midst  of  that  proud  capital. 

While  Cyrus  was  taking  undisputed  possession  of 
the  city,  a  scene  of  a  very  different  character  was 
passing  in  the  palace  of  Belshazzar.  This  devo¬ 
ted  monarch  had,  as  usual,  invited  the  nobles  of  his 
court,  and  the  princes  of  the  empire  to  a  splendid 
entertainment.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  increase 
the  pleasure  of  the  eye,  of  the  ear,  of  the  palate. 
They  exhausted  the  golden  goblets,  which  were 
sacrilegiously  plundered  from  the  temple  of  Jerusa¬ 
lem — they  appeased  their  appetite  with  the  most 
luscious  viands — they  listened  to  strains  of  lascivi¬ 
ous  music.  When,  suddenly,  an  awful  vision  struck 
them  into  a  death-like  silence — A  hand,  the  linger 
of  God,  appeared  writing  upon  the  wall,  “  JVlene, 
Mene,  Tekel,  Upharsin.-‘>  The  astrologers,  the  in¬ 
terpreters,  the  Magi,  who  used  to  fill  the  ear  of 
Belshazzar  witli  dreams  and  predictions  of  his  fu¬ 
ture  glory,  were  astonished  and  dumb  at  the  sight. 
Till,  at  length,  Daniel,  the  prophet  of  Jehovah,  who 
had  long  and  faithfully  served  the  king,  in  the 
quality  of  prime  minister,  addressed  the  terrified 
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monarch.  He  firmly  reproved  him  for  his  idola¬ 
trous,  wicked,  and  abandoned  life — he  appealed  to 
the  enormous  crimes  he  had  been  guilty  of  against 
his  miserable  subjects,  and  against  God  ; — then 
pointing  to  the  inscription  on  the  wall,  he  thus 
spoke  :  “  This  is  the  interpretation  of  the  tiling. — 
God  hath  numbered  thy  kingdom,  and  finished  it; 
thou  art  weighed  in  the  balances,  and  found  want¬ 
ing;  thy  kingdom  is  divided,  and  given  to  the 
Medes  and  Persians.” 

Cyrus  was  already  at  the  gates  of  the  palace. 
The  alarm  was  sounded,  and  the  impious  Belshaz¬ 
zar,  rushing  from  the  hall,  sword  in  hand,  was  met 
by  the  Persians,  and  instantly  cut  to  pieces,  with 
all  his  attendants.  When  the  last  sun  descended, 
this  proud  monarch  looked  from  his  lofty  battle¬ 
ments,  and  knew  not,  or  thought  not,  of  an  arm 
that  was  able  to  humble.  At  midnight,  from  the 
midst  of  revelry,  he  is  called  to  answer  the  demands 
of  retributive  justice. 

The  death  of  Belshazzar,  as  you  have  already 
heard,  put  a  period  to  the  second  Assyrian  empire, 
B.  C.  536.  The  reduction  of  Babylon  was  followed 
by  the  submission  of  all  the  Assyrian  territories, 
and  the  empire  of  Cyrus  was  bounded  north  by  the 
Caspian  and  Black  seas,  east  by  India,  south  by 
the  Arabian  Sea  and  Ethiopia,  and  west  by  Lybia, 
the  Mediterranean,  and  Archipelago ;  comprehend¬ 
ing  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia,  Assyria, 
Armenia,  Media,  and  Persia  ;  embracing,  as  Gib¬ 
bon  says  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  after  ages,  “  the 
fairest  parts  of  the  earth,  and  the  most  civilized 
portion  of  mankind.”  Cyrus  and  Cyaxares,  or,  as 
he  is  called  in  Scripture,  Darius  the  Mede,  in  a 
short  time  established  the  government  upon  an 
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immoveable  base.  They  divided  the  empire  into 
120  provinces,  according  to  the  prophet,  and  ap¬ 
pointed  satrapae,  or  governors  over  them.  Three 
persons  were  also,  from  among  the  wisest  men  in 
the  kingdom,  selected  to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the 
satraps,  and  render  an.  account  to  the  king.  The 
first  of  these  was  Daniel,  the  prophet,  universally 
acknowledged  as  the  wisest  man  in  the  east.  He 
was  exalted  to  the  high  station  of  prime  minister  by 
Nebuchadnezzar,  and  had  served  in  that  capacity 
65  years.  How  different  an  aspect  would  the  world 
now  wear  could  such  men  be  chosen  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  nations ! 

Two  years  after  the  fall  of  Babylon,  Cyaxares, 
the  uncle,  and  Cambyses,  the  father  of  Cyrus,  died, 
and  he  was  left  sole  master  of  the  new  empire, 
B.  C.  534. 

III.  According  to  the  plan  adopted,  we  are  to 
give  a  view  of  the  great  events,  or  epochas,  from 
Cyrus’s  accession  to  the  united  thrones  of  Media 
and  Persia  to  the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great.  This  period  extends  from  B.  C. 
534  to  B.  C.  330,  comprehending  204  years. 

1.  The  first  transaction  worthy  of  notice  in  this 
period  is  the  celebrated  edict  of  Cyrus,  granting 
liberty'  to  the  Jews  to  return  and  rebuild  the  tem¬ 
ple  of  Jerusalem,  which  had  been  destroyed  70 
years  before  by  Nebuchadnezzar.  Daniel,  who 
was  anxiously  waiting  for  the  close  of  the  peiiod 
allotted  for  the  captivity  to  expire,  knew  that  the 
time  was  come,  and  by  showing  to  Cyrus  that  his 
own  name  had  been  already  standing  upon  the 
rolls  of  Isaiah’s  prophecy  upwards  of  100  years,  as 
the  chosen  instrument  of  this  glorious  deliverance, 
obtained  from  him  a  royal  privilege  to  restore  the 
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captive  Jews,  and  renewedly  to  consecrate  a  tem¬ 
ple  to  the  Lord  of  Hosts. 

2.  The  next  circumstance  which  engages  our  at¬ 
tention  is  the  death  of  Cyrus,  which  happened  7 
years  after  the  death  of  Cyaxares,  9  years  after  the 
fall  of  Babylon,  and  30  years  after  he  began  the 
war  with  the  Assyrians.  According  to  our  ideas 
of  prosperity,  it  may  seem  matter  of  regret  that  he 
did  not  live  longer  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labours 
in  the  council  and  in  the  field  ;  that  after  a  life  of  63 
years,  filled  with  great  actions,  he  was  permitted 
but  7  years  to  wear  a  crown.  But  why  should  he 
live  longer  ?  He  had  liberated  his  native  country 
from  the  abject  condition  of  a  dependent  state ;  he 
had  hastened  the  progress  of  civilization  by  salutary 
institutions ;  he  had  fulfilled  the  designs  of  Provi¬ 
dence,  by  destroying  the  “  head  of  gold,”  and  sub¬ 
stituting  the  “  breast  and  arms  of  silver;”  he  had 
restored  the  captivity  of  Jerusalem  ;  he  had  esta¬ 
blished  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  upon 
so  firm  a  basis,  that  notwithstanding  the  weakness 
and  violence  of  many  of  his  successors,  it  remained 
unshaken  upwards  of  200  years.  What  more  was 
necessary  While  he  had  any  thing  to  do,  he  was 
active  and  persevering,  and  when  he  had  nothing 
to  do,  he  died.  If  we  do  the  same,  we  do  nobly  ; 
we  shall  also  reign,  and,  irisiead  of  a  crown  of  dia¬ 
monds,  we  shall  wear  a  crown  of  glory. 

Cyrus  died  at  7b  years  of  age  He  left  two  sons, 
Cambyses  and  Smerdis,  the  former  of  whom  was 
appointed  his  successor.  To  enter  into  a  particu¬ 
lar  narration  of  the  actions  of  every  succeeding 
king,  would  be  beyond  the  design  ot  this  lecture. 
I  shall  just  state  the  order  of  succession,  with  the 
length  of  the  several  reigns,  and  then  proceed  to 
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the  consideration  of  the  most  important  events. 
Cambyses  reigned  7  years;  Smerdis,  8  months; 
Da  rius  Hystaspes,  36  years  ;  Xerxes  1.21  years; 
Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  41  years;  Xerxes  II.  45 
days;  Sogdianus,  a  few  days ;  Darius  Nothns,  19 
years  ;  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  46  years  ;  Ochus^  21 
years ;  Arses,  2  years ;  Darius  Codomannus,  6 
years. 

3.  Cambyses  was  of  a  disposition  directly  con¬ 
trary  to  that  of  his  father  Cyrus.  Madness  and 
cruelty,  in  the  extreme,  were  the  distinguishing 
traits  of  his  character.  He  undertook  two  expedi¬ 
tions,  one  against  Egypt,  the  other  against  Ethio¬ 
pia.  Succeeding  in  the  first,  and  fully  glutting  his 
vengeance  by  the  most  unprovoked  cruelties,  he 
attempted  the  latter.  An  immense  army  was 
raised,  and  ambassadors  sent  to  the  king  of  Ethio¬ 
pia.  demanding  submission.  The  king,  in  return, 
presented  Cambyses  with  a  bow  of  great  strength 
whiyh  he  used,  adding,  that  until  the  Persians  could 
learn  to  use  such  arms,  they  must  not  hope  to  con¬ 
quer  the  Ethiopians.  Enraged  at  this  answer, 
Cambyses  ordered  his  army  immediately  to  march, 
unfurnished  with  provision  for  such  an  undertaking. 
Several  days  they  traversed  the  desert  in  quest  of 
the  Ethiopians,  till,  at  length,  hunger  reduced  them 
to  the  dreadful  alternative  of  killing  every  tenth 
man  as  food  for  the  rest.  A  great  part  of  the  army 
being  lost,  Cambyses  returned  to  Egypt,  where  he 
appeased  his  mortified  pride  by  redoubled  cruelties 
towards  his  innocent  subjects  He  murdered  his 
brother,  his  sister,  Ids  friends,  and  his  enemies,  with 
the  same  unmingled  and  relentless  malice.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Smerdis,  the  usurper,  who  was 
taken  off  by  a  conspiracy,  after  having  reigned  but 
8  months. 
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4.  The  family  of  the  great  Cyrus  becoming  ex¬ 
tinct,  Darius  Hystaspes  a  distant  branch  of  the 
royal  family,  was  elected  to  the  crown.  Two  or 
three  events  in  his  reign  we  shall  notice.  In  order 
to  establish  himself  more  firmly  on  the  throne,  Da¬ 
rius  determined  upon  some  great  expedition.  We 
have  already  observed,  that  about  iSO  years  before, 
the  Scythians  had  broken  from  the  wilds  of  the  Da¬ 
nube  and  Neister  into  Asia  Minor,  and  held  that 
country  in  subjection  28  years.  Under  pretence  of 
revenging  this  irruption,  Darius  collected  a  vast 
army  of  700,000  men,  and  marched  to  the  Bospho¬ 
rus  of  Thrace,  a  narrow  strait  between  Europe' and 
Asia, near  which  is  now  situated  the  city  of  Constan¬ 
tinople.  Leaving  a  strong  guard  at  this  pass,  he 
crossed  the  strait  on  a  bridge  of  boats,  reduced 
Thrace,  and  marched  into  Scythia.  Unwilling  to 
risk  the  event  of  a  general  battle,  the  Scythians 
pursued  a  kind  of  predatory  warfare,  defeating  the 
straggling  parties  of  Darius,  laying  waste  the  coun¬ 
try,  and  cutting  off  the  provisions,  till  he  found 
himself  under  the  necessity  of  making  good  his  re¬ 
treat,  or  perishing  with  his  vast  army.  He  pre¬ 
ferred  the  former,  and  returned  with  as  much 
expedition  as  possible  to  the  Bosphorus.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  Scythians  had  proposed  to  the 
Ionians,  who  were  left  to  guard  the  pass  during  the 
absence  of  Darius,  to  break  down  the  bridge,  and 
thus  cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  Persian  army.  Mil- 
tiades,  chief  of  the  Thracian  Chersonese,  a  colony  of 
the  Athenians,  who  warmly  embraced  this  opportu¬ 
nity  of  throwing  off  the  Persian  yoke,  and  freeing 
his  country  from  slavery,  approved  the  proposal,  and 
advised  the  Ionians  to  break  down  the  bridge. 
But  his  advice  was  opposed,  and  he  was  obliged 
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to  seek  safety  by  flight.  This  was  one  cause  of  the- 
bloody  war  which  soon  after  broke  out  between  the 
Greeks  and  Persians. 

Darius,  thus  baffled  in  his  Scythian  expedition, 
tried  his  fortune  in  another  direction,  and  was 
successful,  in  subduing  the  greater  part  of  India  to 
his  dominion. 

After  his  return  from  his  Indian  expedition,  he 
found  that  the  Grecian  colonies  of  Asia  Minor, 
which  had  long  before  been  established  upon  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  were  be¬ 
come  powerful,  had  revolted  under  Aristagoras, 
their  satrap,  or  governor,  and  were  aided  in  their 
attempt  to  recover  their  freedom  by  the  Athenians, 
An  army  of  Ionians,  being  joined  by  a  body  of 
Athenians,  burnt  the  city  of  Sardis,  but  were  soon 
after  defeated  and  dispersed,  and  the  Asiatic  Greeks 
again  reduced  to  their  former  state  of  subjection. 

This  was  the  determining  stroke.  Darius,  from 
that  time,  resolved  to  make  war  upon  Greece,  and 
more  fully  to  evince  his  resolution,  ordered  his  cup¬ 
bearer  every  day  to  proclaim  in  his  ear  at  dinner, 
“  Remember  the  Athenians.”  Appointing  Mardo- 
nius,  his  son-in-law,  an  inexperienced  young  man, 
generalissimo  of  all  his  sea  and  land  forces,  he 
commanded  him  to  invade  Greece.  Accordingly, 
Mardonius  landed  in  Macedon,  and  having  first 
lost  his  fleet  in  a  storm,  with  20,000  men,  was  de¬ 
feated  by  a  small  body  of  Thracians,  who  suddenly 
fell  upon  him,  and  finished  the  campaign  by  pru¬ 
dently  returning  to  Persia  with  what  forces  he  had 
remaining.  Attributing  the  failure  of  this  expedition 
to  its  true  source,  want  of  experience  and  skill  in 
Mardonius,  Darius  next  appointed  Datis  and  Arta- 
phernes,  the  one  a  Mede,  the  other  a  Persian,  to  the 
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command.  To  carry  the  appearance  of  modera¬ 
tion,  Darius  sent  heralds  to  Athens  and  Sparta,  de¬ 
manding  “  earth  and  water,'’  which  was  the  token 
of  submission.  The  heralds  were  thrown  into  a 
ditch,  and  told  to  carry  earth  and  water  from  thence. 
This  insult  was  quickly  followed  by  the  appearance 
of  Dalis  at  the  head  of  100,000  foot  and  10,000 
horse,  on  the  plains  of  Marathon.  By  the  adviqjp 
of  Miltiades,  the  Athenians,  unsupported  by  their 
allies,  whom  the  terror  of  the  Persian  army  lypi 
silenced,  determined  to  support  the  unequal  contest 
to  the  utmost.  They  armed  their  slaves,  and  though 
but  10,000,  marched  to  meet  their  enemies*?;  The 
Athenian  army  had  ten  commanders,  who  exercised 
the  office  alternately  ;  but,  following  the  example 
of  Aristides  the  Just,  they  unanimously  resigned 
the  chief  command  to  Miltiades  ;  a  memorable  in¬ 
stance  of  rival  claims  to  distinction  willingly  resign¬ 
ed  for  the  public  good. 

Miltiades  posted  his  army  in  such  a  manner  that 
it  could  not  be  surrounded,  being  ilanked  by  woods, 
and  defended  in  the  rear  by  a  mountain.  By  this 
position  he  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Persian 
cavalry  to  manoeuvre  to  advantage,  and  proved 
that  the  fate  of  a  battle  depends  upon  the  foresight 
of  a  commander,  and  that  this  quality  cannot  be 
counterbalanced  by  numbers.  After  the  first  onset, 
the  centre  of  the  Athenian  army,  being  by  far  the 
weakest,  could  not  sustain  the  force  of  the  Persians, 
but,  overpowered  by  ten  times  their  ntmober,  were 
obliged  gradually  to  give  ground.  But  they  still 
continued  to  fight  with  the  fury  of  despair,  and  every 
inch  of  ground  that  was  gained,  was  bought  with 
the  lives  of  thousands.  In  the  mean  time,  the  wings 
of  the  Athenian  army,  their  chief  dependence,  rout- 
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ed  the  Persians,  and  pursued  them  with  incredible 
slaughter.  They  returned  from  following  the  flying 
foe  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  utter  ruin  of  their 
centre,  which  was  nearly  sinking  under  the  pressure 
of  vastly  superior  numbers :  with  an  impetuosity 
not  to  be  resisted,  they  rushed  upon  the  rear  of  the 
Persian  army,  and  shortly  decided  the  fate  of  the 
(♦ny-  The  Persians  were  routed,  and  fled  with  all 
speed  to  their  ships  ;  but  were  pursued  by  the  Athe¬ 
nians  with  unremitted  destruction,  till  they  finally 
arrived,  in  Asia,  having  lost  a  great  part  of  their 
army  and  fleet.  Thus  ended  the  second  endeavour 
of  Darius  to  subjugate  Greece.  Their  attempt  was 
made  in  an  unhappy  season.  Greece,  now  in  the 
prime  of  life,  was  literally  crowded  with  heroes  and 
statesmen,  and  was  able,  by  the  terror  of  her  arms, 
to  shake  an  empire  comprehending  almost  half  of 
Asia,  to  its  base ;  and  to  give  more  importance  to 
a  territory  not  larger  than  New-Jersey  than  all  the 
world  could  claim  beside. 

5.  The  next  event  worthy  your  notice  took  place 
ten  years  after  the  one  we  have  been  contemplating, 
namely,  the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xerxes.  Darius 
died  soon  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  on,  Xerxes  the  Great.  As  soon 
as  he  was  seated  upon  the  throne,  he  resolved,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  his  wisest  counsellors,  and 
they  were  but  few,  (being  mostly  surrounded  by 
vicious  and  effeminate  parishes,)  to  revenge  the 
flames  of  Sardis  and  the  bloody  plain  ot  Marathon 
by  the  annihilation  of  the  Grecian  states.  Three 
years  were  spent  in  extensive  preparations  through¬ 
out  his  vast  dominions.  The  Carthagenians,  at  that 
time  powerful,  were  induced  to  invade  the  Grecian 
colonies  of  Sicily,  with  an  army  of  30U,000  meD. — 
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Hamilcar,  landing  in  Sicily,  was  shortly  defeated, 
and  his  army  sold  for  slaves  by  Gelon,  tyrant  of 
Syracuse. 

Xerxes  at  length  collected  his  forces  upon  the  sea 
shore,  and  having  ostentatiously  cut  a  canal  through 
Mount  Athos.  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  doubling  a 
promontory  with  his  fleet ;  having  constructed  a 
bridge  of  boats,  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  length, 
which  was  destroyed  by  a  storm  ;  having  thrown  a 
pair  of  fetters  into  the  sea,  and  given 
stripes  for  thus  dating  to  insult  the 
majesty,  and  having  constructed  a 
he  prepared  to  cross.  But  first  he 
his  royal  vanity  by  a  general  review, 
and  land  forces.  A  high  tower  had 
ted  near  the  shore  for  his  reception  ; 
ed  :  4,200  ships  and  galleys  shaded  the  sea,  and 
the  plain  of  Abydos  was  covered  with  the  immense 
multitude.  One  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
foot,  and  SO, 000  horse,  composed  his  land  army, 
while  the  naval  forces  amounted  to  517,CiO  men, 
the  whole  attended  by  an  equal  number  of  servants, 
women,  grooms,  &c.;  so  that  the  whole  was  found 
to  consist  of  the  astonishing  number  of  5,283,220, 
falling  little  short  of  the  census  of  the  whole  United 
States  for  the  year  1800.  Doubtless  it  was  ihe 
largest  army  ever  brought  into  the  field  ;  the  great¬ 
est  monument  of  regal  folly  upon  the  record  of  fame : 
and  it  is  only  upon  the  uniform  testimony  of  authors 
upon  this  subject  that  the  statement  can  be  credible. 

While  viewing  this  vast  collet  lion,  with  the  great¬ 
est  transports  of  joy  and  self-grntulation,  Xerxes 
was  observed  suddenly  to  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears 
Being  asked  by  his  uncle  the  cause  of  this  sudden 
transition,  he  is  said  to  have  replied,  “  one  hun- 
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dred  years  hence  not  one  of  this  immense  multitude 
will  remain  alive.”  A  moral  lesson  upon  the  fleet¬ 
ness  of  time  from  the  mouth  of  a  vain  and  ambiti¬ 
ous  prince,  of  which  we  ought  not  to  be  insensible, 
who  live  in  an  age  of  a  sublimer  philosophy — the 
philosophy  of  universal  benevolence.  In  seven 
days,  without  intermission,  the  army  was  transport¬ 
ed  from  Asia  to  Europe.  Xerxes  was  obliged  to 
march  as  expeditiously  as  possible,  to  supply  his 
fm&jfe^feMltitude  with  provisions.  This  led  a 
certain  citizen  of  Abdera  to  observe,  “  We  may 
thank  the  gods  for  Xerxes’  moderation,  in  being 
satisfied  witlrone  meal  a  day.” 

The  Athenians  and  Spartans,  deserted  as  usual 
by  all  their  allies  in  the  hour  of  danger,  appointed 
Themlstocies  and  Leonidas  to  the  command  of  their 
respective  armies.  Xerxes  was  advancing  from  the 
north,  and  threatened,  ere  long,  to  deluge  Attica 
and  the  Peloponnesus  with  his  millions,  when  Le¬ 
onidas,  with  4,000  men,  seized  the  pass  of  Thermo¬ 
pylae,  the  only  way  by  which  Xerxes  could  come  into 
Attica,  and  determined  to  perish  rather  than  yield  the 
pass.  Xerxes  approached,  and,  observing  this 
handful  of  men,  sent  heralds  to  demand  their  arms. 
Leonidas  returned  in  answer,  come  and  take 
them.”  Stung  with  this  reply,  the  king  ordered  the 
Medes  to  go  with  manacles,  and  fetch  them  to  him 
bound.  But  after  a  short  conflict,  they  were  oblig¬ 
ed  to  seek  safety  by  flight.  The  famous  immortal 
band,  consisting  of  1U,000  brave  soldiers  completely 
armed,  next  attempted  to  subdue  the  stubborn  cou¬ 
rage  of  the  GreAs,  but  were  repulsed  with  great 
loss  The  Persians  then  tried  their  fortune,  but 
met  an  ignominious  defeat.  Xerxes  began  now  to 
be  sick  of  his  expedition,  and  to  despair  of  being 
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able  wilh  his  millions  to  conquer  these  4,000  Greeks, 
when  a  perfl|^ous  deserter  informed  him  of  a  secret 
passage  rounctadie  mountain;  10.000  men  were  in¬ 
stantly  despal^pd,  who  appeared  in  the  rear  of  the 
Greeks.  Leonidas,  perceiving  that  all  was  lost,  re¬ 
solved  to  sell  his  life  as  dearly  as  possible,  and  send¬ 
ing  away  the  auxiliaries,  lie  remained  with  his  300 
Spartans  and  about  as  many  Thespians,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  battle.  In  the  first  onset  that  was  made 
Leonidas  fell.  Five  times  they  were  attacked  on 
all  sides,  and  five  times  the  Persians  were  driven 
back  with  dreadful  slaughter.  At  length,  over¬ 
powered  by  numbers,  and  literally  buried  under  the 
weapons  and  bodies  of  their  enemies,  they  all  fell, 
except  one,  who  escaped  to  Sparta,  to  announce 
what  a  bloody  trophy  his  countrymen  had  raised  to 
their  memory.  Leonidas  holds  the  palm  of  courage; 
nor  have  the  annals  of  time,  found  his  rival. 

On  the  same  day  of  the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
the  Grecian  fleet  of  120  sail  had  an  engagement 
with  the  Persian,  of  about  1,000,  in  which  the 
Greeks  had  considerably  the  advantage.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  the  two  fleets  came  to  another  en¬ 
gagement  at  Salamis.  where  Themistocles  was  com¬ 
pletely  victorious.  The  Greeks  lost  40  ships,  and 
the  Persians  200.  Xerxes,  w  ho  was  an  eye  witness 
of  this  battle,  now  took  the  alarm,  and  leaving  Mar- 
donius  with  300,000  men,  hastened  back  to  the  Hel¬ 
lespont,  for  fear  the  Greeks  would  break  down  his 
bridge  of  boats,  and  forever  cut  off  his  return.  His 
army  being  pressed  by  famine,  and  he  more  pressed 
by  terror,  he  left  them  behind,  and  arriving  at  the 
Hellespont  with  a  few  attendants,  found  his  bridge 
had  been  dispersed  by  a  storm,  and  was  obliged  to 
croas  in  a  small  fishing  boat.  In  this  style  he  again 
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landed  in  his  own  dominions,  extremely  mortified  at 
his  disgrace,  and  fully  determined  n||^er  again  to 
attempt  the  subjugation  of  the  hardjtend  magnani¬ 
mous  Greeks. 

Mardonius,  with  his  300,000  men.  after  having 
ravaged  the  open  country  of  Attica,  came  to  a  gene¬ 
ral  battle  with  Aristides  and  Pausanius,  the  Grecian 
commanders  at  the  city  of  Plataea.  Although  the 
Persians  appeared  to  be  animated  by  an  unknown 
courage,  and  Mardonius  signalized  himself  by  his 
personal  valour,  yet  they  were  utterly  routed,  and 
Mardonius  slain.  The  treasure  of  the  Persian  camp 
was  immense  and  richly  rewarded  the  Grecian  sol¬ 
diers  for  their  patriotism,  their  privations,  and  their 
bloody  battles.  On  the  same  day  of  the  battle  of 
Platsea,  the  Grecian  fleet,  agreeably  to  the  dire;  lion 
of  the  oracle,  “  to  defend  themselves  with  wooden 
walls,”  obtained  an  equally  illustrious  victory  over 
the  remainder  of  the  Persian  fleet  at  the  promontory 
of  Mycale.  This  final  stroke  annihilated  the  Per¬ 
sian  force,  and,  from  among  such  a  constellation  of 
patriot  heroes  as  the  world  has  seldom  seen,  gained 
for  Themistocles  the  prize  of  the  most  glorious 
achievment. 

Thus  closed  the  famous  invasion  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes  the  Great.  B.  C.  479.  Why  he  is  surnamed 
the  great,  I  shall  leave  you  to  unravel.  From  this 
time  till  the  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  under 
Xenophon,  elapsed  a  period  '  8  years,  in  which 
nothing  remarkable  took  place  except  the  invasion 
of  Persia  by  Agesilaus,  king  of  Sparta  He  bid 
fair  to  have  reduced  the  Persian  empire,  but  was 
suddenly  called  to  bear  arms  in  a  different  direction. 
The  narrative  of  petty  wars  with  the  states  of 
Greece,  the  Cyprians,  and  Egyptians,  of  revolts  of 
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provinces,  of  treasons  and  oppressions,  would  be 
uninteresting,  and  we  shall  therefore  proceed  to  the 
next  epocha. 

6.  The  retreat  of  the  10,000  Greeks  from  the 
heart  of  the  Persian  empire,  forming  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  actions  recorded  in  history,  will,  for  a 
moment,  engage  our  attention.  Considering  the 
difficulties  to  be  surmounted,  this  is  universally  al¬ 
lowed  to  be  the  noblest  retreat  through  an  enemy’s 
country  that  was  ever  performed;  and  has  placed 
the  name  of  Xenophon  on  a  level  with  that  of  the 
greatest  commanders.  Darius  Nothus  dying,  left 
two  sons,  Artaxerxes  Mnemon,  and  Cyrus  the 
younger.  Artaxerxes  was  no  sooner  seated  on  the 
throne,  than  he  detected  a  conspiracy  to  despose 
him,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his  brother  Cyrus. 
Cyrus  was  seized,  and  condemned  to  death,  but  by 
the  influence  of  Parasatis,  his  mother,  Artaxerxes 
was  prevailed  upon  to  send  him  back  to  his  govern¬ 
ment  in  Asia  Minor.  Cyrus,  as  soon  as  he  was  at 
liberty,  pursuant  to  his  object  of  dethroning  his  bro¬ 
ther,  pretended  a  quarrel  with  a  neighbouring  sa¬ 
trap,  and  openly  collected  forces  wherever  they 
were  to  be  obtained  :  113,000  men  were  collected, 
of  whom  l/, 000  were  Peloponnesian  Greeks,  com¬ 
manded  by  Clearchus,  the  Spartan,  and  after  a  te¬ 
dious  march  of  93  days,  or  nearly  1,800  miles.  Cy¬ 
rus  arrived  at  Curraxa,  a  small  town  not  far  from 
Babylon,  where  Artaxerxes  lay  with  an  army  of 
1,000,000  men.  A  battle  was  fought,  long  and 
bloody-  The  Greeks  were  victorious  wherever  they 
struck,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  impetuous  valour 
of  Cyrus,  might  have  gained  the  field.  But  he  sud¬ 
denly  perceiving  his  brother  at  a  little  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  battle,  cried  out,  “I  see  him,  I  see 
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him,”  threw  himself  into  the  midst  of  the  king's 
guards,  and  cutting  his  way,  attacked  Artaxerxes 
in  person.  The  fate  of  the  day  depended  upon  the 
issue  of  this  unnatural  conflict..  Seldom,  or  never, 
have  mankind  witnessed  such  a  shocking  scene.  For 
some  time  the  royal  brothers  fought  with  desperate 
fury  for  the  crown  of  Persia,  like  a  lion  and  tyger 
contending  for  the  empire  of  the  desert.  Artaxer¬ 
xes’  horse  fell  under  him,  and  he  received  several 
wounds,  when  his  guards  discharged  at  once  a 
shower  of  arrows  at  Cyrus,  the  moment  he  raised 
his  faulchion  to  give  the  fatal  stroke;  at  length, 
covered  with  wounds,  he  sprung  into  the  arms  of 
Artaxerxes,  who  received  him  upon  the  point  of  his 
javelin;  Cyrus  fell,  and  instantly  expired.  His 
army,  thus  deprived  of  its  leader,  fought  for  a  long 
time,  with  an  ill-directed  valour,  till,  being  sur¬ 
rounded  by  overwhelming  numbers,  they  were  cut 
to  pieces,  or  dispersed,  except  the  Greeks,  to  the 
number  of  10,000,  who,  repulsing  every  attack,  still 
maintained  their  ground,  and  refused  to  capitulate. 

Artaxerxes,  perceiving  that  the  Greeks  were  de¬ 
termined  to  resist  to  tliedast,  gave  them  permission 
to  depart  to  their  own  country  ;  secretly  giving  or¬ 
ders,  however,  to  his  generals,  and  the  nations  they 
were  obliged  to  march  through,  to  intercept  them, 
and,  if  possible,  to  cut  off  their  retreat. 

The  generals  of  the  Greeks  being  all  cut  qff  by 
treachery',  they  first  chose  several  persons  to  con¬ 
duct  the  army  in  this  dangerous  adventure.  Among 
these  was  Xenophon,  a  young  man  of  extraordinary 
talents  as  a  soldier,  a  statesman,  and  scholar.  The 
narrative  he  has  given  us  off  this  expedition  is  justly- 
ranked  among  the  noblest  historical  efforts,  and  has 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the  M  Iiuuie  of  Greece.” 
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VV  ithout  any  delay,  they  commenced  their  march, 
in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square,  the  baggage  and  at¬ 
tendants  in  the  centre.  Having  continued  a  few 
days,  marching  witlf  little  molestation,  the  Per¬ 
sian  army  appeared  behind  them,  ready  to  take 
every  advantage,  and  throw  every  obstruction  in 
their  way.  Often  they  were  suddenly  attacked, 
but  the  constant  vigilance  of  Xenophon,  aided  by 
the  intrepidity  of  the  Greeks,  defeated  every  attempt, 
and  prevented  every  ambuscade. 

The  broad  and  deep  river  Tigris  at  length  stop¬ 
ped  their  progress,  and  having  no  boats  to  cross, 
this  band  of  heroes  resolved,  to  cross  the  lofty  ridges 
af  the  Carducian  mountains  Leaving  behind  their 
beasts  and  slaves,  they  began  to  ascend  the  moun¬ 
tains.  The  heights  and  narrow  defiles  had  been 
seized  by  the  native  mountaineers,  and  detachments 
it  the  Persian  army,  and  thus  every  summit  was  to 
be  gained  by  dint  of  valor,  every  defile  to  be  clear¬ 
'd  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  After  a  continued 
struggle  for  seven  days,  they  crossed  the  mountains, 
*nd  descended  upon  the  plains  of  Armenia.  But 
lere  a  new  trial  awaited  them,  upon  the  bank  of  a 
fiver,  200  feet  broad,  which  they  must  cross.  The 
Persian  army  was  close  upon  their  heels,  and  ano- 
.her  Armenian  army  was  posted  upon  the  opposite 
)ank  to  dispute  their  passage.  They  crossed,  liow- 
;ver,  the  water  in  some  places  up  to  their  armpits, 
ler.eath  showers  of  missile  weapons,  drove  the  Ar- 
nenians,  and  gained  the  open  country., 
n  Alter  traversing  several  deserts,  and  passing  the 
Mtphiates  near  its  source,  they  were  obliged  to 
ace  death  in  a  different,  and  more  dreadful  form, 
rile  snow  lay  upon  the  ground  to  a  great  depth,  at 
he  same  time  a  cutting  north  wind  blew  in  their 
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faces,  and  almost  prevented  their  breathing.  Many 
lost  their  eye-sight,  many  had  their  hands  and  feet 
frozen,  so  that  they  perished — many  died  of  hunger 
— many  sunk  in  the  snow,  “  stretched  out,  bleach¬ 
ing  in  the  norihern  blast,”  a  miserable  prize  to 
gratify  the  exasperated  Persians.  Thus  they 
inarched  for  several  days.  They  crossed  the  ter¬ 
ritories  of  the  Phasians”,  and  Chalybes,  the  most 
fierce,  barbarous,  and  warlike  people  of  Asia,  de¬ 
feating  them  in  several  engagements,  and  con¬ 
stantly  struggling  with  the  winds,  and  sleet,  and 
snows  of  that  inhospitable  region,  till  they  gained 
the  summit  of  Jecqua,  the  highest  mountain  in  that 
country.  Suddenly  a  confused  shout  was  raised  by 
the  van,  which  soon  prevailed  throughout  the  army, 
mingled  with  the  joyful  exclamation  “  the  sea,  the 
sea  !”  The  soldiers  in  an  extacy  of  joy,  embraced 
their  general,  and  dropping  upon  their  knees,  testi¬ 
fied  their  gratitude  to  their  gods,  with  floods  of 
tears.  The  distant  prospect  of  the  Euxine,  whose 
heaving  bosom  would  soon  bear  them  to  their  na¬ 
tive  shores,  melted  their  hearts,  always  inflexible  in 
toil,  in  hunger,  and  in  blood.  They  erected  a  pile 
of  stones  upon  the  top  of  the  mountain,  as  a  trophy 
to  tell  their  story  to  succeeding  generations. 

After  surmounting  one  more  ridge,  the  moun¬ 
tains  of  Colchis,  and  defeating  a  final  attempt  to 
oppose  their  return,  they  descended  upon  the  shores 
of  the  Euxine.  Here  they  embarked,  and  after  a 
prosperous  voyage,  again  landed  in  Asia  Minor, 
whence  they  had  started  15  months  before;  after 
t;  having  accomplished  a  retreat  of  2,325  miles  through 
n;  an  enemy’s  country.  Although  constantly  harassed 
raf)y  their  enemies,  and  pressed  by  various  otlipr  mis- 
c  fortunes,  they  triumphed  over  all,  and  performed 
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one  of  the  most  illustrious  exploits  in  the  annals  of 
military  fame. 

7.  However  interesting  this  portion  of  history 
may  be,  we  must  draw  it  to  a  close,  after  taking  a 
slight  view  of  its  last  and  dying  struggle.  About 
50  years  after  the  retreat  of  the  10,000,  Darius 
Codomanus  ascended  the  jhrone,  and  was  destined 
to  be  the  last  of  his  race,  and  to  seal  with  his  blood 
the  fate  of  Persia.  Another  sun  was  rising  in 
Europe,  whose  zenith  lustre  was  to  eclipse  all  other 
luminaries. 

Turn  we  now  from  the  fading  splendors  of  the 
Persian  court,  and  from  the  energies  of  the  empire 
of  Cyrus,  wasted  and  dissipated  by  weakness  and 
folly,  to  the  last  struggles  in  which  Persia  sunk  un¬ 
der  the  arm  of  the  first  of  conquerors. 

The  Grecian  states  had  appointed  Alexander 
generalissimo  of  the  arm)',  and  his  first  project  was 
the  conquest  of  the  Persian  empire.  The  battle  of 
Granicus  was  the  first  blow  that  was  struck,  in 
which  the  Persians  were  defeated,  and  Alexander 
pushed  his  march  into  the  heart  of  the  empire. 

Alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Macedonian  con¬ 
queror,  Darius  assembled  his  focces  at  Babylon,  to 
the  number  of  500,000  men,  headed  them  in  person, 
and  marched  to  meet  Alexander.  The  march  of 
'this  great  army  was  conducted  in  the  usual  style  of 
Asiatic  monarchs  in  this  day.  And  as  the  idea  we 
may  obtain  of  the  custom  of  the  age,  is  curious  and 
important,  a  short  description  of  the  order  of  Da¬ 
rius’s  march  will  not  be  unacceptable  in  this  place. 
The  sacred  fire,  borne  on  five  altars,  and  attended 
by  the  magi  and  365  youths  dressed  in  scarlet,  pre¬ 
ceded  the  army:  then  came  the  chariot  of  Jupiter, 
drawn  by  white  horses,  and  followed  by  the  “  Steed 
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of  the  Sun,”  splendidly  caparisoned.  Ten  chari¬ 
ots  came  next,  sculptured  with  gold  and  silver, 
Twelve  nations,  forming  the  vanguard  of  the  ca¬ 
valry,  then  appeared,  and  were  followed  by  the 
“  Immortal  Band,”  of  jO.O;  0  foot,  all  wearing 
golden  collars  and  robes,  stiff  with  embroidering  and 
precious  stones.  Next  advanced  a  body  of  13,000, 
emitted  the  “  King’s  Relations,”  sumptuously 
clothed.  Then  came  Darius,  seated  on  a  chariot- 
throne,  supported  by  the  Persian  deities,  cast  in 
pure  gold,  and  shaded  by  the  spreading  wings  of  a 
golden  eagle.  His  purple  robe  was  spangled  with 
jewels  of  surpassing  beauty,  and  immense  value. 
He  was  attended  by  200  of  his  nearest  relations, 
and  followed  by  10,000  horsemen.  The  rear  of  the 
army,  30,0<>0  foot,  came  next,  and  were  followed  by 
40  of  the  king’s  horses,  led.  At  some  distance 
behind  were  Lysigambis,  the  king's  mother,  his 
wives  and  female  relatives,  to  the  number  of  nearly 
400,  in  the  most  costly  attire  ;  600  mules,  and  300 
camels,  bearing  the  royal  treasure,  and  guarded  by 
archers,  next  approach  ;  and  the  splendid  caval¬ 
cade  was  closed  by  an  immense  number  of  chariots 
and  horses,  carrying  the  ladies  of  the  officers,  and 
attended  by  companies  of  light-armed  infantry. 

Instead  of  gold  and  silver,  and  embroidered 
robes,  the  phalanx  of  Alexander  was  covered  with 
polished  mail  from  head  to  foot.  Their  hardy 
frames  were  inured  to  abstinence  and  severity  of 
climate,  and  strangers  to  the  inebriating  influence 
of  luxury. 

When  Alexander  heard  that  Darius  had  arrived 
at  the  city  of  Issus,  he  hastened  to  meet  him.  A 
battle  was  fought.  The  close  Older  and  heavy  ar¬ 
mour  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  gave  them  so  de- 
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cidedly  the  advantage,  that  the  Persians  were  soon 
routed,  and  all  resistance  ceased,  except  from  some 
Greek  auxiliaries,  who  firmly  stood  their  ground, 
till  from  twenty,  they  were  reduced  to  eight  thou¬ 
sand.  Then  they  retreated,  and  returned  home, 
leaving  Alexander  sole  master  of  the  field.  Darius 
fled ;  his  camp  and  family  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victor.  The  cities  of  Damascus,  Gaza,  Susa,  and 
Persepolis,  containing  the  treasures  of  the  crown, 
were  taken. 

The  unfortunate  Darius,  after  many  attempts  to 
retrieve  himself,  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Me¬ 
dia,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Alexander.  Bes- 
sus,  the  general  of  Darius,  thinking  to  purchase  the 
favour  of  Alexander,  treacherously  assassinated  his 
'  royal  benefactor,  and  left  him  “  weltering  in  his 
blood.” 

Thus  perished  Darius  Codomannus,  in  the  fth 
'  year  of  his  reign,  B.  C.  330,  and  with  him  fell  the 
empire  of  the  ftledes  and  Persians,  which  had  con- 
'  tinued,  from  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  204  years. 

The  taking  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  will  be  no- 
;  ticed  in  our  view  of  the  Grecian  history. 

1  Having  now  gone  over  the  portion  of  history 
proposed,  it  may  be  proper  to  present  a  short  ana- 
*  lysis  of  the  whole. 

From  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  534,  to  the 
1  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  B.  C.  330,  was 
204  years.  This  period  is  divided,  according  to 
-  the  remarkable  events,  as  follows  : 

1.  From  the  accession  of  Cyrus,  B.  C.  534,  to 
the  invasion  of  Ethiopia  by  Cambyses,  B.  C.  524, 
containing  10  years.  In  this  time  the  Jews  were 
restored,  Cyrus  died,  and  Cambyses  conquered 
Figy#. 
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2.  From  the  invasion  of  Ethiopia  by  Cambyses, 
B.  C.  524,  to  the  invasion  of  Scythia  by  Darius 
Hystaspes,  B.  C.  514.  containing  10  years  :  during 
this  time  Cambyses  died,  Smerdis,  the  Magian  suc¬ 
ceeded,  was  assassinated,  and  Darius  Hystaspes 
was  elected  to  the  throne. 

3.  From  the  invasion  of  Scythia,  B  C.  514.  to 
the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.  C.  400.  containing  24 
years  :  during  this  period  happened  the  invasion  of 
India  by  Darius,  and  his  rupture  with  the  Greeks, 
which  led  to  the  battle  of  Marathon 

4  f  rom  the  battle  of  Marathon,  B.  C.  490,  to 
the  invasion  of  Greece  by  Xe  xes,  B  C.  480,  con¬ 
taining  10  years :  the  death  of  Darius,  the  acces¬ 
sion  of  Xerxes,  and  his  truly  famous  invasion  of 
Greece,  as  before  related 

5.  From  the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  B  C.  480,  to 
the  ;etreat  of  the  10,000,  B  (..  401,  containing  79 
ye  .  s  :  six  Persian  kings  flourished  without  fame 
in  .bis  period,  waged  unsuccessful  wars,  and  were 
tyiants  at  home. 

6  From  the  retreat  of  the  10,000,  B.  C.  401,  to 
the  conquest  of  Babylon  by  Alexander,  B  C.  330, 
containing  71  years  ;  four  Persian  kings  reigned 
and  perished  without  a  grateful  memorial ;  domi¬ 
nion  was  transferred  from  Asia  to  Europe. 

It  would  be  desirable  to  give  some  account  of  Per¬ 
sia,  from  the  conquest  of  Alexander  to  the  present 
day.  Time,  however,  will  permit  us  only  to  men¬ 
tion  the  grand  epochas. 

After  the  dismemberment  of  Alexander’s  empire, 
Persia  fell  to  Seleucus,  B.  C.  V.32.  His  descend¬ 
ants  governed  Persia,  under  the  name  of  Panhia, 
till  23  years  after  Christ  The  Romans  often  at¬ 
tempted  to  subdue  them,  but  always  failed,  and  the 
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names  of  Sapor,  Hormisdas,  and  Chosroes,  are  as 
-  illustrious  in  Asia  as  those  of  Augustus.  Trajan, 
and  Constantine,  in  Europe.  In  the  year  of  our 
Lord  655,  Persia  was  conquered  t>y  the  Sarac  ens, 
'under  Omar,  and  remained  subject  to  them  till  it 
was  again  conquered  by  Tamerlane,  the  Tartar, 
A.  D.  14'  0.  His  successors,  of  the  Sophi  race, 

1  were  driven  out  by  ihe  celebrated  Thantas  Kouli 
1  Khan,  about  A  f).  1700  Kouli  Khan  conquered 
i  India,  Usbeck  Tartary,  and  almost  the  whole  of 
Turkey.  He  was  finally  murdered  for  his  enor¬ 
mous  cruelties,  A.  D  174  ,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Kerim  Khan.  He  died  in  177V,  eighty  years  old, 

•  and  was  considered  as  the  greatest  hero  of  his  age, 
i  and  the  glory  of  Persia.  In  1702,  the  successor  of 
Kerim  was  expelled  from  the  throne  by  Akan  Ma- 
hommed  Khan,  who  is.  in  all  probability,  now  mas- 
1  ter  of  the  Persian  empire. 

IV  The  government,  arts,  sciences,  manners, 
customs,  and  antiquities  of  the  Persians,  are  next  to 
be  considered.  We  shall  make  a  few  observations 
upon  each  in  their  order. 

1.  The  strenuous  administration  which  was  esta¬ 
blished  by  Cyrus,  had  too  much  influence  upon  the 
internal  constitution  of  the  empire  to  be  materially 
altered  by  the  weakness  and  extravagance  of  his 
successors.  The  establi>hment  of  regular  posts 
and  couriers,  attributed  to  Cyrus,  rendered  the  con¬ 
veyance  of  intelligence  over  that  vast  empire  rapid 
and  certain.  By  this  means,  rebellions  were  quickly 
,  crushed,  conspiracies  easily  frustrated,  and  the  con¬ 
duct  of  satraps,  or  governors,  more  open  to  cogni¬ 
zance.  The  crown  was  hereditary,  always  des¬ 
cending  to  the  eldest  son.  The  prerogative  of  the 
king  was  absolute.  Secluded  from  the  eyes  of  the 
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vulgar,  he  was  generally  reverenced  as  a  deify,  and 
his  commands,  however  unjust,  cruel,  or  extrava¬ 
gant,  had  the  authority  of  law,  as  well  as  the  sanc¬ 
tion  of  a  religious  obligation. 

A  great  veneration  for  their  monarch  was  always 
a  remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the  Persians, 
and  was  cherished  bv  the  many  laws  that  were 
made  respecting  the  majesty  of  the  crown,  and  the 
penalties  annexed,  as  well  as  the  seclusion  the  mo- 
narchs  themselves  always  maintained.  Under  the 
successors  of  Cyrus,  the  administration  of  affairs 
was  mostly  entrusted  to  favourites,  those  pestilent 
harpies,  which  always  infest  the  courts  of  absolute 
princes,  and  render  their  despotism  doubly  despotic. 
To  incur  the  displeasure  of  one  of  these  was  to 
offend  the  king  in  the  most  heinous  manner,  and 
his  indignation  was  to  be  dreaded  almost  as  much 
as  that  of  the  gods. 

The  satraps,  or  governors,  of  the  different  pro¬ 
vinces  of  the  empire,  holding  their  offices  upon  the 
tenure  of  royal  pleasure,  and  usually  jealous  of  each 
other’s  influence,  were  employed  in  securing  the 
confidence  of  the  people  by  an  equal  distribution  of 
justice,  iewrard  of  merit,  and  punishment  of  crime, 
as  a  first  recommendation  to  the  throne;  likewise 
in  conciliating  the  favour  of  the  king,  bv  assidu¬ 
ously  embracing  the  views  of  his  favourites.  Thus 
the  prosecution  of  private  interest  subserved  the 
important  purposes  of  general  justice  and  pros¬ 
perity.  This  cannot  be  said  to  have  always  been 
the  case.  But  it  appears  to  have  been  the  spirit  of 
the  Persian  constitution  and  government,  during  the 
period  we  have  been  contemplating.  Their  laws 
w  i  e  generally  equal  and  salutary,  and  are  acknow¬ 
ledged  to  have  exceeded  those  of  all  the  heathen 
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nations.  To  inspect  the  execution  of  these  laws 
formed  a  principal  part  of  the  king’s  business. 
“  Rise,  sir,”  said  an  officer  to  him  every  morning, 
te  and  think  of  performing  those  duties  for  which 
Aromasdes  has  placed  you  on  the  throne  ”  Edu¬ 
cation  was  very  particularly  attended  to.  especially 
that  of  the  king's  sons.  At  14  years  of  age.  four 
men  of  the  first  distinction,  were  appointed  to  in¬ 
struct  them  The  first  taught  them  prudence;  the 
second,  justice;  the  third,  temperance;  and  the 
fourth,  fortitude  Although  it  too  often  happened 
that  instead  of  prudence  they  learned  rashness ; 
instead  of  justice,  iniquity  ;  instead  of  temperance, 
voluptuousness;  and  instead  of  fortitude,  pusillani- 
!  mity. 

i  2.  The  Persians  seem  never  to  have  been  a  very 

1  enterprising  people.  Their  contempt  for  commerce 
rendered  it  impossible  for  them  ever  to  derive  the 
benefits  of  foreign  improvement;  and.  consequent!}', 
their  progress  in  the  fine  arts,  which  the  Greeks 
were  carrying  rapidly  to  perfection,  was  either  very 
slow,  or  perfectly  stationary.  They  have  in  all 
ages  been  celebrated  for  some  kinds  of  manufac¬ 
ture,  particularly  the  making  of  gold  thread,  em¬ 
broidery,  and  leather.  Their  carpets,  at  this  day, 
cover  the  floors  of  the  rich  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
But  in  the  higher  branches  of  manufactur  e  they 
have  never  excelled,  and  are  said,  by  travellers,  at 
the  present  day  to  be  almost  entirely  ignorant  of 
painting. 

i  They  were  an  agricultural  people,  and  before 
the  fall  of  Baby  lon  so  poor  that  they  had  no  clothing 
but  skins,  no  drink  but  water,  and  no  medium  of  ex¬ 
change  but  the  produce  of  the  earth.  Gold  was 
first  coined  by  Cyaxares,  the  cotemporary  of  Cyrus, 
19* 
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and  by  Darius,  whence  thin  pieces  of  money  were 
called  darics.  But  after  the  conquest  of  Assyria, 
which  had  for  centuries  been  the  seat  of  luxury,  the 
Persians  began  to  wrap  their  hardy  bodies  in  silk 
and  embroidered  garments,  till,  under  the  last  of 
their  monarchs,  they  had  utterly  lost  the  spirit  of 
the  sentiment,  that  “  virtuous  poverty  is  better 
than  vice  loaded  with  diamonds.”  Those  arts 
which  advance,  were  supplanted  by  those  which  de¬ 
stroy  a  nation. 

3.  The  Persians,  before  the  days  of  Zoroaster, 
who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Darius  llystaspes,  were 
generally  ignorant  in  the  extreme.  Even  the  magi, 
who  were  the  doctors  of  the  nation,  were  confined 
to  some  vague  opinions  in  philosophy  and  astro¬ 
nomy,  together  with  the  precepts  of  the  then  pre¬ 
valent  religion.  Masters  of  the  prejudices  and  su¬ 
perstitions  of  the  people,  they  spent  their  lives,  not 
in  the  researches  of  science,  but  in  the  enjoyment 
of  a  plentiful  revenue,  or  in  the  management  of 
state  afl'airs,  with  which  they  had  much  to  do,  on 
account  of  their  popular  influence.  Zoroaster  in¬ 
structed  them  in  the  first  principles  of  astronomy, 
mathematics,  and  physic :  but  their  chief  science 
was  their  system  of  theology,  which  we  shall  have 
occasion  to  notice. 

4.  Authors  are  very  copious  upon  the  manners 
and  custaibs  of  the  Persians.  We  shall  notice  a 
few  of  them.  The  Persians  were  moderate  in  their 
eating,  but  always  drank  to  excess.  They  were 
remarkably  attached  to  their  friends  ;  and  ingrati¬ 
tude  was  considered  one  of  the  most  heinous  crimes, 
being  punished  by  the  laws  in  the  severest  man¬ 
ner.  This  excellent  practice  has  been  peculiar  to 
them.  They  always  have  been  the  most  polished 
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people  of  all  the  en^t,  and  their  hospitality  to  stran- 
gprs  is  very  remarkable  A  stranger  ran  hardly 
in^di  a  Persian  more  than  by  leaving  his  house 
without  eating  and  drinking ;  for  they  suppose, 
that  for  everv  entertainment  they  give  to  a  stranger, 
Oromasdes  commissions  a  blessing  to  rest  upon 
their  family.  Their  usual  mode  of  salutation,  if  the 
persons  were  of  equal  rank,  was  a  kiss  upon  the 
lips  ;  if  one  were  a  little  inferior,  upon  the  cheek. 
The  common  people  always  prostrated  themselves 
before  the  nobility.  The  Persians  may  be  said  to 
have  been,  emphatically,  a  ceremonious  people,  the 
strictest  attention  being  always  paid  to  every  punc- 
-tilio  between  relatives  and  friends,  as  well  as  stran¬ 
gers.  All  their  important  transactions  were  re¬ 
plete  with  ceremony  It  is  said  that  they  had  five 
kinds  of  marriages,  all  distinguished  by  different 
series  of  ceremonies  ;  one  of  which  is  worthy  of  no¬ 
tice,  namely,  “  the  mat  riage  of  the  dead.”  When 
a  young  person  died  in  celibacy,  one  was  hired  to 
marry  him  or  her,  shortly  after  the  funeral :  this 
arose  from  an  opinion  of  the  happiness  of  a  mar¬ 
riage  state  in  a  future  world.  Their  funeral  cere¬ 
monies  were  remarkably  solemn.  When  any  per¬ 
son  died,  the  body  was  placed  upon  a  high  tower, 
and  after  a  long  series  of  rites,  in  which  a  word  is 
not  spoken,  because  the  grave  is  the  region  of  per¬ 
fect  silence,  the  officiating  priest  ended  the  solemn 
ceremony  by  pronouncing,  “  Our  brother,  while  he 
lived,  was  of  the  four  elements ;  now  he  is  dead, 
let  each  take  his  own  earth  to  earth,  air  to  air, 
water  to  water,  fire  to  fire.”  The  corpse  was  then 
left  to  waste,  or  be  devoured  by  the  fowls  of  hea¬ 
ven.  Their  annual  and  casual  festivals  were  very 
numerous,  and  generally  continued  from  three  to 
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five  and  ten  days,  in  the  most  sumptuous  manner 
that  rank  and  fortune  could  justify. 

.'>•  There  remain  to  this  day  some  of  the  noblest 
specimens  of  architecture  in  Persia  that  the  vvoild 
affords.  The  majestic  ruins  of  Palmyra  and  Perse- 
polis  testify,  in  strong  language,  the  power,  perse¬ 
verance,  and  grandeur  of  the  nations  which  once 
peopled  the  plains  of  Asia  Irregular  masses  of 
huge  stones,  marble  portocoes,  covered  with  sculp¬ 
tured  ornaments,  with  here  and  there  the  broken 
shaft  of  a  lofty  pillar,  are  all  that  remain  of  those 
stupendous  edifices  which  seemed  destined  to  endure 
when  thousands  of  generations  should  have  rolled 
away.  The  palace  of  Persepolis,  one  of  the  noblest 
structures  ever  reared,  at  the  instigation  of  Thais, 
a  celebrated  courtezan,  was  burnt  in  a  fit  of  intoxica¬ 
tion  by  Alexander  the  Great.  Two  pillars  of  beauti¬ 
ful  lluted  marble,  14  feet  in  circumference,  and  54- 
feet  high,  adorned  with  specimens  of  exquisite 
sculpture,  are  still  standing  before  the  mouldering, 
formless  ruins  of  the  palace.  At  this  day,  the  con¬ 
templation  of  these  melancholy  trophies  fills  the 
imagination  of  the  traveller  with  visions  of  ancient 
grandeur,  pleasant,  and  mournful,  and  sublime. 
But  a  dark  cloud  is  seen  suspended  over  them, 
while  the  finger  of  time  inscribes  upon  the  shattered 
marble,  “  Why  dost  thou  build  the  hall,  son  of  the 
winged  days  ?  Yet  a  few  years,  the  blast  of  the  de- 
sart  comes,  and  howls  in  thy  empty  court.”* 

Y.  For  several  centuries  after  the  deluge,  the 
knowledge  of  God  and  the  principles  of  true  reli¬ 
gion  were  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  Noah. 
But  when  mankind  became  more  numerous,  tradi- 
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lionary  knowledge  was  gradually  obscured  and  lost, 
by  an  increased  corruption  of  sentiments  and  depra¬ 
vation  of  manners.  Ignorant  of  true  philosophy, 
and  desirous  of  assigning  adequate  causes  tor  the 
various  appearances  in  the  natural  world,  they  were 
led  to  attribute  an  agency  to  them  which  belonged 
only  to  the  Governor  of  the  universe,  and  to  ievei  e 
them  as  the  arbiters  of  their  destiny.  '•  he  sun  and 
moon,  whose  powerful  effects  were  the  most  obvious, 
were  first  adored,  till  gradually  their  religion  gr<  w 
into  an  enormous  system  of  idolatry,  it  is.  how¬ 
ever,  universally  admitted,  in  honor  to  the  Persians, 
that  they  were  the  last  nation  who  fell  into  idolatry; 
and  it  is  doubled,  by  many  writers,  whether  they 
ever  did. 

The  prevalent  religion  of  Persia,  before  Zoroas¬ 
ter,  their  prophet,  and  reloinier,  is  usually  Known  by 
the  name  of  magiism.  or.  the  worship  of  God  under 
tlte  symbol  ot  fire.  It  originated  in  Persia,  and 
spread  into  Inrtia  The  religion  of  Assy  ria  was  sa- 
biisrn,  or,  the  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven,  under 
the  symbols  of  images.  Sahiism,  at  (afferent  times, 
gained  some  footing  in  Persia,  but  could  never  over¬ 
come  their  abhorrence  of  abasing  the  Leily,  by  a 
representation  of  him  under  any  image,  excepi  fire, 
whir  h  they  deemed  the  purest  and  simplest  element. 

After  the  death  of  Smerdis.the  magian  and  usurp¬ 
er,  the  successor  of  Cambyses,  the  son  of  Cyrus, 
tlte  magian  religion  fell  into  disrepute,  and  was 
gradually  losing  ground  in  Persia,  whenii  was  again 
revived  by  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  that 
has  ever  appeared.  Zerdusht,  or,  as  he  is  called 
by  the  Greeks,  Zoroaster,  the  founder,  or  rather  the 
restorer  of  the  magian  religion.  The  result  of  the 
researches  of  the  greatest  orientalists,  respecting 
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the  life  and  character  of  this  remarkable  personage, 
is  as  follows  : 

He  was  a  Jew,  born  in  Palestine,  and  for  seve¬ 
ral  years  served  in  the  capacity  of  a  servant  o  one 
of  the  prophets  who  were  carried  to  Babylon  in  the 
captivity  of  Nebuchadnezzar.  Prideaux  supposes, 
that  it  was  the  prophet  Daniel  with  whom  he  lived. 
In  this  manner  he  became  thoroughly  acquainted, 
not  only  with  the  general  scheme  of  the  Jewish  re¬ 
ligion,  as  taught  in  the  Pentateuch,  being  born 
and  educated  in  it,  but  likewise  with  the  spirit  and 
purity  of  that  religion,  as  professed  and  practised 
by  his  master  Daniel.  Endued  by  nature  with  a 
mind  capable  of  embracing  the  most  extensive  views, 
and  with  learning  and  subtlety  sufficient  to  carry 
those  views  into  full  effect,  he  aspired  to  secure  to 
himself,  by  the  pretence  of  a  prophetic  mission,  a 
reputation  and  dignity  similar  to  that  which  Daniel 
possessed.  Accordingly,  he  retired  from  the  world, 
and  lived  for  many  years  in  a  cave,  where  lie  pre¬ 
tended  to  have  received  revelations,  and  to  have 
been  instructed  in  the  doctrines  and  ceremonies  of 
the  religion  he  was  about  to  establish.  Here  he 
composed  the  zendavesta,  or  magian  bible.  compris¬ 
ing  12  volumes  of  100  skins  of  vellum  each.  The 
word  Zendavesta  signifies,  “a  tinder  box.”  This 
book,  containing  articles  of  faith  and  practice,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  life  of  the  author.  Zoroaster  feigned 
to  have  received  from  heaven.  They  say,  that  the 
prophet,  in  a  vision,  was  taken  into  the  expanse  of 
heaven,  where  lie  saw  the  empyreal  circle,  diffusing 
an  interminable  lustre;  from  the  midst  of  which, 
Oromasdes  talked  with  him,  gave  him  the  holy  zen¬ 
davesta,  and  the  eternal  fire  to  burn  upon  his  altar. 

After  having  matured  his  plan,  Zoroaster  made 
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his  appearance  at  Echatana,  in  Media,  which  had 
always  been  the  principal  seat  of  the  magian  reli¬ 
gion,  in  the  reign  of  Darius  Hystaspes.  Although 
the  magian  religion  had  fallen  into  disgrace  among 
the  nobility,  vet  the  prejudice  of  the  people,  con¬ 
firmed  by  long  habit,  was  in  its  favour,  and  was  the 
foundation  of  Zoroaster  s  scheme.  A  better  one  he 
could  not  have  chosen.  His  first  innovations  re¬ 
spected  their  faith.  .They  had  been  accustomed  to 
believing  that  two  eternal  principles  of  good  and 
evil  existed,  and  were  contending  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  world.  But  Zoroaster  taught  them, 
that  there  was  but  one  God,  -‘incorruptible,  eternal, 
and  unbegotten;  the  author  of  all  good,  the  most 
excellent  of  all  beings,  and  the  wisest  of  all  intelli¬ 
gent  natures;  the  father  of  equity,  the  parent  of 
good  laws,  self-instructed,  self-sufficient,  and  the 
first  former  of  nature.”  That  there  are  two  power¬ 
ful  created  intelligences,  the  one  light,  which  is  the 
author  of  good ;  the  other,  darkness,  which  is  the 
author  of  evil.  That  in  this  world,  these  two  an¬ 
gels  are  contending  for  the  victory,  but  there  will 
arrive  a  day  of  judgment,  in  which  the  angel  of 
darkness  shall  be  driven  with  his  followers  into  a 
-egion  of  darkness  and  misery,  to  suffer  everlasting 
torments  tor  their  evil  deeds.  But,  that  the  angel 
>f  light  shall  go,  with  his  followers,  to  dwell  forever 
n  that  pure  light  and  joy  which  eternally  emanates 
from  the  burning  throne  of  Oromasdes. 

Another  alteration  which  Zoroaster  effected  was 
the  creation  of  the  fire  temples,  in  which  worship 
was  to  be  performed.  Before  his  time  the  Persians 
bad  ahvays  paid  their  devotions  in  the  open  air,  on 
the  tops  of  mountains,  and  in  solitary  places,  be¬ 
cause  they  thought  it  derogatory  to  the  majesly  of 
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heaven  to  suppose  Oromasdes  circumscribed  by 
temples.  But  Zoroaster,  by  convincing'  them  that 
though  Oromasdes  was  not  confined  to  any  place, 
yei  i;  was  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  temple;  in 
order  to  preserve  the  sacred  fire,  the  symbol  or  sha¬ 
dow  of  Deity,  wh;ch  he  had  brought  from  heaven, 
from  bring  extingui  hed  by  any  casuality,  they 
elected  pyrea,  or  fire-temples,  all  over  the  empire, 
and  have  them  to  this  day. 

To  give  you  some  idea  of  their  practical  rules,  I 
have  transcribed  the  five  grand  precepts  of  the  zen- 
davesta,  which  they  consider  ought  to  govern  the 
conduct  of  every  individual. 

1.  To  have  shame  ever  with  them,  as  a  remedy 
against  sin;  for  a  man  would  never  oppress  his  in¬ 
feriors.  if  he  had  any  shame;  a  man  would  never 
steal,  if  he  had  any  shame;  a  man  would  never  lie, 
if  he  had  any  shame.  But  because  this  is  laid  aside, 
men  are  ready  to  commit  any  crimes.” 

2.  To  have  fear  always  present  with  them  ;  and 
that  every  time  the  eye  twinkled,  or  closed  its  lids 
together,  that  they  should  stand  in  fear,  lest  they 
should  not  go  to  heaven.”  , 

3.  •'  That  whensoever  they  are  to  do  any  thing, 
to  think  whether  the  thing  be  good  or  bad  ;  whether 
commanded  or  forbidden  in  the  zendavesta.” 

4.  “  That  whatsoever  of  God’s  creatures  they 
should  first  behold  in  the  morning,  it  should  be  a 
monitor  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  thanksgivings 
to  Oromasdes,  that  had  given  such  good  things  for 
men’s  use.” 

5.  “  That  whensoever  they  pray  by  day,  they 
should  turn  iheir  faces  towards  the  sun;  and  when 
by  night,  towards  the  moon,  for  these  were  Oro- 
masdes’  witnesses,  most  contrary  to  Lucifer,  who 
loveth  darkness  more  than  light.” 
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Thus,  as  was  proposed,  have  we  viewed  an  im¬ 
portant  period  of  history. 

In  glancing  the  eye  back  upon  the  prospect  which 
has  been  presented,  we  are  struck  with  a  remarka¬ 
ble  peculiarity.  The  Persian  empire  rose  suddenly, 
and  fell  as  suddenly.  Instead  of  toiling  through  a 
long,  tempestuous,  and  feeble  infancy,  like  most 
other  nations,  it  broke  into  existence,  like  Pallas 
from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  in  full  armour,  strength, 
and  beauty.  Led  by  Cyrus,  a  mild  and  vivifying 
sun,  it  flourished,  the  envy  and  admiration  of  the 
world;  till,  at  length,  as  in  a  moment,  it  withered 
and  perished  beneath  the  scorching  influence  of 
another  sun,  which  suddenly  appeared,  flaming  in 
Ahe  western  hemisphere.  The  wild  hero  of  Mace- 
don  swept  these  fair  regions  with  the  besom  of  de¬ 
struction,  and,  for  a  season,  the  praises  of  Cyrus 
were  drowned  in  the  fame  of  Alexander  the  Great. 
But  at  this  distant  day  we  can  better  appreciate  their 
merits,  and  learn  to  love  the  one,  while  we  admire 
the  other. 

The  way  is  now  prepared  to  pass  into  Europe, 
where  we  shall  be  welcomed  by  scenes  which  ex¬ 
pand  and  elevate,  instead  of  prostrating  the  human 
mind.  There  we  shall  behold  the  Genius  of  Liberty 
training  her  bold  proselyte  to  virtue,  intelligence, 
!and  perennial  glory.  You  have  wandered  long 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  and  been  introduced  to 
the  court  of  Sesostris,  but  not  a  scene  has  been  pre¬ 
sented  congenial  to  the  soul.  A  dark  miniature  of 
ignorance,  superstition  and  tyranny,  has  only  met 
the  eye.  We  have  led  you  across  the  vast  regions 
of  Asia,  and  have  loitered  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates,  but  degradation,  war.  and  cruelty  exery 
where  mark  the  paralyzing  presence  of  despotic 
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monarchy.  While  here  and  there  an  illustrious  cha¬ 
racter  has  appeared,  like  a  meteor,  glancing  through 
the  gloom,  and  cresting,  with  a  momentary  flame, 
the  foaming  billows.  T'he  mellow  tones  of  an 
iEolian  lyre  may  soothe  to  slumber — the  syren  voice 
of  slavery,  clothed  like  an  angel  oflight,  may  allure 
to  pleasure,  even  behind  the  grate  of  the  dungeon — 
the  silver  trumpet  of  Fame  may  send  its  animating 
notes  full  on  the  ear,  and  the  praise  of  a  tyrant, 
borne  upon  the  blast,  be  beard  with  delight:  but  if 
there  existed  a  land  in  which  liberty  long  flourished, 
in  which  genius,  and  wisdom,  and  intelligence,  and 
virtue,  were  not  subject  to  the  direful  visitations  of 
despotism — in  which  the  nursling  of  freedom  was 
not  strangled  in  its  cradle,  to  that  land  we  turn  with 
sentimer  ts  of  congenial  pleasure  and  exalted  admi¬ 
ration  Such  a  land  was  ancient  Greece.  Our 
next  evening’s  amusement  will  be  an  excursion  to 
that  delightful  region;  and  if  we  are  not  successful 
in  gathering  a  cluster  of  flowers  where  they  first 
bloomed,  on  the  borders  of  the  Pierian  fountain,  and 
where  the  Muses  themselves  once  delighted  to  rove, 
we  hope,  at  least,  to  be  able  to  tell  you  where  they 
may  be  found. 


LECTURE  VI. 


ANCIENT  GREECE. 

From  the  survey  of  Egypt,  Assyria,  and  Persia, 
we  turn  to  the  Greeks,  to  whom  the  nations  of  the 
earth  are  indebted  for  the  productions  of  refined 
taste,  exalted  genius,  and  elegant  literature.  The 
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nations  bevond  the  Greeks  present  a  clouded  pros¬ 
pect  ft  is  like  viewing1  a  landscape  by  the  light  of 
the  moon,  whose  pale  lustre  often  yields  to  a  passing 
shadow,  and  never  penetrates  the  deep  valleys  nor 
retired  dells.  The  light  of  Grecian  history  brightens 
into  sunshine;  would  that  it  presented  nothing  but 
scenes  of  which  the  day  were  not  ashamed! 

As  the  Grecian  history  is  designed  to  occupy 
three  successive  lectures,  f  propose  this  evening  to 
set  before  you  some  remarks  on  the  genius,  litera¬ 
ture,  and  arts,  of  that  astonishing  people,  who  claim 
an  ascendency  over  all  nations: — and.  considering 
what  they  invented,  improved,  and  perfected,  may 
cheerfully  be  allowed  the  palm.  For  surely,  after 
i  practising  upon  their  models  for  twenty-five  centu- 
■  ries,  if  all  the  world  is  still  behind  them  in  sculpture, 
architectuie,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  they  must  be 
allowed  to  be  the  masters  of  mankind. 

The  few  incidents  of  their  civil  history,  and  great 
I  revolutions,  which  we  shall  be  able  to  condense 
into  a  lecture,  will  derive  advantage  and  impression 
.  from  an  account  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  that 
t  exalted  genius  which  enabled  them  to  conquer,  to 
govern,  and  to  instruct 

Genius  consists  in  quickness  and  perspicuity  of 
apprehension,  comprehensiveness  and  strength  of 
intelligence,  and  det  idon  and  celerity  of  conduct. 
Genius,  says  Zimmerman,  is  that  power  of  mind  by 
which  we  seize  an  objec*  in  all  its  bearings  and  re¬ 
lations  at  one  view.  But  without  labouring  after 
definitions,  the  man  of  genius  is  one  who  possesses 
the  various  powers  and  faculties  possessed  by  men 
in  general,  but  to  an  uncommon  degree.  It  facili¬ 
tate  i he  operation-  of  rea>on.  or  rat1  er  substitutes 
intuition  in  its  stead.  It  countervails  the  want  of 
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experience,  and  prevents  the  painful  labours,  tedious 
delays,  and  dangerous  errors,  necessary  to  obtain 
it.  Of  course,  “it  begins  where  experience  ends.” 

The  Greeks  probably  possessed  more  genius  than 
any  other  nation;  and  to  this  was  owing  their  asto¬ 
nishing  discoveries  and  progress  in  the  arts  of  peace 
and  war.  To  this  it  was  owing  that  you  see  in 
Philip  of  Maced  on  the  first  rudiments  ol  diplomatic 
science;  in  Pyrrhus  the  first  form  of  a  regular  en¬ 
campment;  in  Py  thagoras  the  first  notions  of  the 
true  sy  stem  of  the  universe;  in  the  amphyctionic 
council  the  first  principles  of  a  confederated  republic; 
and  in  all  the  states  of  Greece,  the  true  origin  of 
civil  liberty.  This  enabled  Homer  to  give  the 
world,  not  only  the  first,  hut  the  most  finished  and 
perfect  epic  poem  ever  formed ;  and  Demosthenes 
to  pronounce,  if  not  the  most  copious,  elegant,  and 
pleasing,  yet  the  most  pointed,  impressive,  ajid  forci¬ 
ble  orations  ever  delivered. 

No  subject  is  more  complicated  than  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  character  of  a  nation,  and  of  the  causes 
of  their  prosperity  and  decline.  Many  things  are 
to  be  viewed  in  the  twofold  light  of  cause  and  effect; 
many  causes  have  an  influence  through  unseen  chan¬ 
nels,  and  with  invisible  and  silent  energy,  produce 
distant  and  dissimilar  effects;  and  on  what  small 
pivots  the  greatest  events  often  turn  cannot  have 
escaped  the  notice  of  any  w  ell-informed  and  con¬ 
templative  mind. 

Liberty  first  chose,  and  has  ever  chosen,  her 
favourite  residence  on  hills  and  mountain-.  It  can¬ 
not  be  doubted  that  the  climate  and  face  of  die 
country  in  Greece  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  that  romantic  country,  't  he 
passions  of  the  mind  are  like  storms  ai  sea :  when 
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they  raise  a  whirlwind  on  an  extensive  plain,  it  will 
travel  till  it  finds  a  barrier.  Tyrants  and  con¬ 
querors  have  always  succeeded  on  the  great  plains 
of  Asia.  But  the  steely  spirits  of  the  Alps  fostered 
the  fire  of  liberty,  till  a  tyrant*  arose,  who,  on  plains, 
has  the  stride  of  a  giant,  and  on  rocks  and  moun¬ 
tains  the  flexibility  of  a  serpent. 

The  Grecian  Peloponnesus  is  a  beautiful  penin¬ 
sula,  uniting  every  advantage  of  a  continent  and 
island.  The  Archipelago,  lying  round  it,  is  sprin¬ 
kled  with  pleasant  islands,  rising,  like  emeralds,  on 
the  bosom  of  the  deep.  On  the  eastern  shore  of 
this  narrow  sea  the  lesser  Asia  presents  some  of 
the  most  agreeable  countries  in  the  world ;  where 
Troy  once  flourished,  where  Croesus,  king  of  Ly¬ 
dia.  displayed  his  magnificence,  and  where  the 
faithful  Artimesia  reared  a  mausoleum  to  perpetu¬ 
ate  the  memory  of  her  affection 

The  Peloponnesus  was  approached  by  land  over 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  on  which  a  city  of  that 
name  flourished  for  ages,  till  it  was  overturned  by 
the  power  of  Rome.  Without  this  isthmus  stood 
Athens,  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  the  world,  the  an¬ 
cient  seminary  of  nations,  the  centre  of  arts  and 
sciences,  the  mistress  of  taste  and  elegance. 

Some  of  the  boldest  lines  and  finest  touches  of 
nature’s  pencil  were  in  ancient  Greece.  I  say  an¬ 
cient  Greece,  for  if  it  were  possible  for  a  stupid 
barbarous  nation  to  deform  the  face  of  nature;  to 
spoil  and  undo  what  Almighty  Providence  has  done, 
the  Turks  would  have  transformed  this  beautiful 
region.  Indeed,  if  one  could  have  seen  that  coun¬ 
try,  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Agamemnon,  or  on  the 
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morning’  of  that  dav  when  Miltiades  drew  out  his 
little  band  of  heroes  to  the  battle  of  Marathon,  I 
fancy  he  would  scarcely  know  it  by  its  present  ap¬ 
pearance. 

Its  mountains  are  bold  and  lofty  ;  they  rear  their 
summits  as  if  to  inspect  the  transactions  of  the 
clouds,  or  contend  with  the  spirits  of  the  storm. 
The  verdure  of  the  hills  is  uncommonly  bright,  and 
their  variegated  attitudes,  and  peculiar  forms,  dis¬ 
play  magnificence  and  beauty.  Their  sloping  vales, 
like  the  verdant  avenues  of  a  vast  garden,  wind 
through  colonnades  of  hills  and  mountains,  where 
an  endless  variety  of  prospect  invites  the  eye  to 
rove  with  wonder,  or  rest  with  pleasure.  The 
landscape  is  completed  by  springs,  and  brooks,  and 
rivers,  which  pursue  their  frolick  course,  and  dash 
like  liquid  silver  from  the  hills,  and  along  the  plains 
and  vales,  presenting  their  crystal  bosom  as  a  mir¬ 
ror  1o  the  ardours  of  the  sun,  or,  in  the  tranquillity 
of  night,  reflect  the  spangled  robes  of  heaven. 

The  unrivalled  scenery  of  ancient  Greece  seem¬ 
ed  to  declare  it  the  land  of  poetry  and  romance, 
the  land  of  freedom,  patriots,  and  heroes.  While 
it  affected  the  imagination  with  bold  images,  and 
inspired  grand  sentiments  and  sublime  thoughts,  its 
pure  air  and  wholesome  streams  gave  high  health 
and  florid  vigour.  Its  fruitful  soil  and  temperate 
seasons  r#idered  subsistence  easy,  and  life  long 
and  secure.  In  these  advantages,  which,  in  the 
aggregate,  exceeded  those  of  any  other  country, 
we  may  see  some  of  the  causes  of  the  supeiior 
genius  of  the  Greeks. 

This  surprising  people  possessed  another  advan¬ 
tage  over  all  nations  ;  but  whether  this  was  a  cause 
or  an  effect  of  their  genius  and  mental  powers  may 
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be  thought  a  question.  The  Greek  language,  whe¬ 
ther  we  take  our  opinion  of  it  from  the  writers  of 
the  Augustan  age,  or  from  the  unequalled  fabric 
come  down  to  our  times,  was  the  ipost  noble,  the 
most  perfect,  the  most  exquisite  ever  formed.  The 
Roman  language  was  majestic  and  highly  finished. 
But  let  an  ear  which  can  judge  of  music  hear  a 
passage  of  Homer  well  read,,  and  immediately  after 
a  passage  of  Virgil,  and  lie  will  say  that  Homer  is 
the  softest,  the  sweetest,  the  grandest,  and,  in  all 
respects,  the  best. 

The  Grecian  language,  in  oratory  was  bold,  so¬ 
norous,  and  commanding;  in  poetry  it  was  incom¬ 
parably  versatile,  flexible,  powerful,  and  harmoni¬ 
ous  ;  in  history  it  was  grave,  chaste,  and  dignified  ; 
in  fable,  allegory,  metaphor,  and  epigram,  it  was 
pointed,  condensed,  full  of  thought.  In  the  strains 
of  Sappho  you  hear  the  voice  of  passion — the  heart 
is  touched  by  the  lamentations  of  hopeless  despair. 
In  Theocritus’  beautiful  vision  of  ancient  landscape, 
you  hear  the  groves  sigh  for  Adonis  :  you  see  his 
wounds  bleeding,  while  the  lovely  sisters  of  the  how 
mourn  his  untimely  fall,  and,  with  unutterable  grief, 
turn  from  the  scene,  and,  by  a  resistless  charm,  you 
join  the  procession,  and  become  one  of  the  mourners. 

But  when  the  thunder  of  the  warlike  muse  roars 
in  the  voice  of  Homer;  when  you  hear  the  clang 
of  Apollo’s  bow,  and  see  the  glittering  arrow 
mark  its  path  with  light,  you  tremble  for  the  vic¬ 
tim,  and,  hurried  by  the  poet  across  the  vale  of 
3,0U0  years,  you  stand  an  astonished  spectator  of 
the  scene. 

A  language  of  such  powers,  of  such  resistless 
fascinations,  must,  as  already  noticed,  have  been 
the  cause  and  the  effect  of  Grecian  genius.  It  was 
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the  cause,  for  it  could  render  soul  visible  to  son!. 
The  energy  of  such  inspiring'  sounds  was  every 
moment  felt  —and  felt  by  all  classes  of  people;  and 
Crassus.  the  orator,*  somewhere  remarks,  that  the 
mechanics  of  Athens  were  more  eloquent  than  the 
orator  of  other  nations  Such  a  mean  of  conver¬ 
sation  prompted  the  Greeks  to  every  thing  great 
and  noble 

The  perfection  of  this  language  was  also  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  Grecian  genius.  For  unless  we  undertake 
to  believe  that  it  was  inspired,  and  taught  immedi¬ 
ately  from  heaven,  we  must  suppose  it  was  wrought 
up  by  degrees,  to  its  utmost  strength  and  elegance, 
by  long  and  persevering  efforts. 

rl’he  Grecian  genius  derived  its  force  and  gran¬ 
deur  from  another  source  no  less  conspicuous — their 
forms  of  gov  ernment.  The  first,  and,  perhaps,  the 
most  natural,  of  all  governments,  is  despotic  mo¬ 
narchy.  Nations  generally  begin  and  end  with 
th  is.  In  the  first  formation  of  the  Grecian  states, 
they  were  governed  by  ty  rants,  as  they  were  then 
called,  which  word  signified  much  the  same  as  king 
or  monarch.  It  is  somewhat  remarkable,  that 
about  the  time  Saul  was  elevated  to  the  throne  in 
Israel,  the  Grecian  states  abolished  monarchy,  and 
establi-hed  a  republican  form  of  government.  I 
cannot  but  consider  this  revolution  as  owing,  in  a 
good  measure,  to  the  bold  and  variegated  features 
of  their  country,  so  highly  favourable  to  intel¬ 
lectual  vigour  and  expansion. 

But  long  before  this  revolution,  the  Greeks  had 
given  a  proof  of  their  political  wisdom,  in  forming 
a  federal  government.  At  the  city  of  Thermopylae, 
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a  place  afterwards  rendered  famous  by  the  bravery 
of  Leonidas,  in  resisting  the  army  of  Xerxes,  the 
Grecian  states  assembled,  by  two  representatives 
from  each  state.  This  confederation  was  begun 
some  time  before  the  Trojan  war,  and  at  length 
embraced  all  the  Grecian  states,  both  within  and 
without  the  Peloponnesus.  Their  meeting  was  held 
twice  a  year,  and  was  called  the  Amphictyonic 
council,  from  Amphictyon,  the  king  of  Athens,  who 
was  on  the  throne  when  the  confederation  was 
formed.  It  continued  till  abolished  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  was  a  principal  source  of  the  power 
and  elevation  of  the  states  of  Greece. 

The  general  fabric  of  the  Grecian  government 
was  more  like  our  own  than  that  of  any  other  na¬ 
tion.  The  power  of  the  Amphictyonic  council  was 
more  limited,  and  less  legislative,  than  that  of  our 
congress ;  and  the  Grecian  slates  were  le^s  con¬ 
solidated  than  ours.  But  the  Amphictyonic  coun¬ 
cil,  at  times,  exercised  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  powers  It  is  a  trait  of  all  the  ancient  go¬ 
vernments,  that  they  kept  the  several  departments 
of  government  less  separated  and  di>tinct  than  the 
moderns. 

Every  American  should  read  the  history  of 
Greece.  There  he  will  see  what  small  states  are 
to  expect  when  confederated  with  large  ones. 
There,  he  will  see,  first.  Lacedemon,  next  Athens, 
then  Thebes,  and  at  last  Corinth,  directing  the  ge¬ 
neral  councils  of  that  nation.  If  we  resemble  the 
Grecian  states  in  their  good,  as  welj  as  bad  traits, 
it  will  be  well  for  us.  If  we  especially  resemble 
them  in  a  duration  under  one  form  of  government 
for  800  years,  and  become  the  greatest  power  on 
earth,  it  will  be  happy. 
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The  freedom  of  the  Greeks  was,  no  doubt,  a 
source  whence  the  elevation  of  their  sentiments 
flowed  :  it  was  ibe  fountain  of  their  genius. 

'There  was  a  peculiar  felicity  in  many  of  their 
public  institutions,  to  promote  great  and  noble 
sentiments  Among  the  foremost  of  these,  may  be 
reckoned  their  games:  and  of  these,  the  Olympic 
were  the  most  celebrated  Nothing  could  exceed 
their  magnificence  ;  nothing  could  equal  the  ambi¬ 
tion  which  prevailed,  to  come  off  a  conqueror  in 
these  splendid  competitions  They  were  designed 
as  a  display  of  strength,  activity,  skill,  and  courage. 
The  man  who  was  a  conqueror  here,  ever  after  had 
the  right  to  a  place  by  the  side  of  his  prince,  or 
commander,  in  the  field  of  ba’lle 

Iphitus,  prince  of  Eli-,  aided  bv  Lvcnrgus,  the 
Spartan  legislator,  was  the  second  founder,  or  re¬ 
storer  of  these  games?*  A  beautiful  plain  near 
Olympia,  in  the  Peloponnesus,  was  chosen  for  this 
grand  exhibition.  Here  a  superb  gymnasium  was 
erected,  and  all  the  plain  was  adorned  with  gar¬ 
dens,  porticos,  columns,  arches  and  palaces.  Every 
fifth  vear  this  splendid  scene  returned,  and  as  it 
drew  nigh,  a  more  brilliant  assembly  convened 
than  was  perhaps  evet  een  on  any  stated  occasion. 
The  sovereign  princes  of  all  the  adjacent  conn  ies 
came,  attended  by  their  courtiers  and  nobility. 
Ladies,  without  whom  no  assembly  can  be  august 
or  truly  splendid,  honoured  this  scene  of  beauty 
and  magnificence.  From  their  presence,  indeed, 
its  chiei  interest  arose. 

The  foot  and  chariot  races,  wrestling,  boxing, 
throwing  the  coit,  and  what  they  called  the  pan- 
crati  m,  which  united  boxing  and  wrestling,  were 
the  principal  exercises  of  the  competitors.  Their! 
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object  was  fame  and  glory.  The  sordid  motive  of 
making  money  was  the  last  that  could  have  been 
thought  of  on  those  occasions.  But  whilst  strength, 
agility,  and  bravery  were  the  great  objects  to  be 
promoted  and  honoured,  the  intellectual  powers 
were  ot  forgotten.  At  these  games  were  exhibited 
2verv  competition  of  mental  excellence.  Orations 
were  delivered,  poems  were  exhibited,  every  speci¬ 
men  of  art  and  science,  thought  worthy  of  an  oc¬ 
casion  so  grand,  was  produced  and  inspected  by 
solemn  forms  of  audience  an<t  examination.  The 
poets,  orators,  philosophers,  and  wits,  were  never 
absent  from  these  games  :  the  painters,  statuaries, 
architects,  and,  in  short,  all  the  renowned  artists, 
came  hither  to  display  their  talents,  and  to  earn 
the  recompense  of  applause,  which,  if  deserved, 
they  were  sure  to  gain. 

These  games  opened  a  grand  court,  in  which  all 
excellence  was  impartially  tried  and  nobly  reward¬ 
ed.  Its  influence  in  expanding  the  mind  and  en¬ 
nobling  the  genius  of  the  Greeks,  cannot  be  doubt¬ 
ed  I  recollect  with  what  pleasure  I  read  of  a 
youth,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  who  had 
been  contending  and  came  off  victor  in  the  pancra¬ 
tium.  The  conflict  was  terrible,  and  protracted  to 
a  surprising  length  His  antagonist  had  great 
strength,  and  was  evidently  superior  in  every  tiling 
but  invincible  courage.  The  youth  was  often  foiled, 
and  sometimes  was  supposed  actually  slain.  But 
rising  from  every  fall,  he  renewed  the  strife,  and, 
gathering  courage  from  defeat,  and  resolution  from 
despair,  at  length  he  prevailed,  contrary  to  every 
one's  expectation.  But  he  was  covered  with  wounds, 
and  drenched  in  blood.  As  they  were  leading  him 
away,  one  of  his  acquaintance  asked  him,  with  a 
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satyrical  air,  what  he  had  got  by  his  victory  ?  u  I 
now  have  a  right,”  replied  he,  “  to  fight  by  the 
side  of  my  prince.” 

Plutarch  has  celebrated  the  almost  unparalleled 
good  fortune  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  on  the 
same  day,  received  intelligence  that  his  army  had 
won  a  victory,  his  wife  had  borne  him  a  son,  and 
that  he  had  been  conqueror  in  the  Olympic  chariot 
race.  In  the  immortal  stanzas  of  Pindar,  these 
games  are  celebrated,  and  their  influence  on  the 
genius  and  passions  set  forth  ;  and,  without  doubt, 
Hiero,  king  of  Sicily,  owes  more  of  his  fame  to  his 
victories  in  these  games  than  to  his  crown  and 
sceptre,  and  probably  more  to  the  pen  of  Pindar 
than  to  either. 

The  slate  of  nations,  when  the  Grecian  repub¬ 
lics  rose,  gave  them  an  original  cast  of  mind,  and 
added  a  new  ingredient  in  their  genius  and  charac¬ 
ter.  Their  retrospect  of  the  world,  and  the  state 
of  human  knowledge,  as  it  came  to  them,  raised 
them  to  a  new  and  more  exalted  level  than  any 
other  nation  had  assumed.  Cecrops  and  Danaus 
were  from  Egypt,  Cadmus  from  Phenicia,  and 
Pelops  from  the  Lesser  Asia.  While  the  states, 
founded  by  these  great  and  enterprising  chieftains, 
were  slowly  rising  to  maturity  and  strength,  three 
great  empires  melted  away. 

The  gloom  of  Eg;  pt  grew  darker ;  that  ancient 
nation  bowed  with  years  and  descended  to  the 
tomb.  The  mighty  pyramids  and  sepulchral  domes 
told  the  traveller  what  Egypt  once  was.  In  these 
venerable  shades  the  Grecian  philosophers  loved  to 
wander;  nor  was  the  gloom  so  palpable  but  that 
they  gathered  many  jewels,  and  made  accessions  to 
the  stores  of  knowledge. 
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«  The  Assyrian  empire,  that  lion  whose  roar  had 
so  often  resounded  through  the  plains  of  Asia,  also 
’became  silent  in  the  dust.  The  confusion  of  Babel 
had  ceased".  Her  walls  and  towers  stood  in  awful 
silence,  and  afforded,  in  many  parts,  a  peaceful 
covert  to  wild  beasts  and  solitary  birds.  The  Per¬ 
sian  empire  still  remained ;  but  as  Greece  rose  to 
maturity,  she  tottered  to  her  fall. 

Greece  had  both  the  wing  and  the  eye  of  the 
eagle.  With  such  a  mass  of  antiquity  and  decay 
on  the  one  hand,  she  saw  new  and  powerful  institu¬ 
tions  rising  on  the  other.  Carthage,  on  the  base 
of  the  African  pyramid,  she  saw  monopolizing  the 
sea,  and  in  Italy  there  lay  an  infant,  whose  very 
cries  might  hush  the  roar  of  the  lion,  and  whose 
first  struggles  renewed  the  remembrance  of  Hercu¬ 
les  in  his  cradle.  Her  sages  travelled  far  in  quest 
of  knowledge,  and  her  heroes  in  pursuit  of  fame. 

With  these  adventitious  advantages  to  improve, 
expand,  and  polish  the  Grecian  genius,  I  remark,  in 
the  last  place,  there  must  have  been  an  original  and 
distinctive  difference  and  superiority  in  her  favour. 
How  often  is  this  exemplified  in  brothers  of  the 
same  family.  The  Egyptians  and  Assyrians  are 
allowed  to  have  been  the  descendants  of  Ham  ;  the 
Medes  and  Persians  of  Shem,  and  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  of  Japhet.  Let  not  the  sceptic  smile  at 
the  remark,  when  I  say,  that  I  see  in  the  instance 
now  before  us,  a  striking  fulfilment  of  one  of  the 
most  ancient  of  all  predictions.  Noah  said,  in  his 
last  blessing  pronounced  upon  his  sons,  “  God  shall 
enlarge  Japhet,  and  he  shall  dwell  in  the  tents  of 
Shem,  and  Canaan  shall  be  his  servant.”  This  en¬ 
largement  may  first  be  considered  as  enlargement 
of  mind — a  more  liberal  endowment  of  intellec- 
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tual  powers.  This  early  blessing  took  effect  in 
in  those  amazing  powers  of  mind  which  mark  the 
Grecian  character:  it  took  effect  when  the  Greeks 
conquered  Persia  and  India — and  fully,  when  the 
Romans  subdued  Asia  and  Africa. 

The  Grecian  genius  was  vigorous,  elastic,  and 
sprightly.  The  Greeks  were  a  people  of  more  gay- 
ety.  vivacity,  and  sprightliness,  than,  perhaps,  any 
of  the  ancient  nations  of  note  in  history.  The 
Egyptians  had  much  gravity  and  solemnity  in  their 
deportment;  the  Chaldeans,  also,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  were  proud,  stately,  and  distant ;  the  Per¬ 
sians  seemed  to  possess  more  urbanity  ;  but  their 
whole  deportment  and  intercourse  was  a  system  of 
ceremony.  The  Greeks  were  lively  and  volatile, 
facetious  and  inquisitive ;  but  they  were  fierce  in  their 
resentments,  and  cruel  and  bloody  in  their  revenge. 

Such  being  the  genius  and  character  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  people,  we  are  prepared  to  enter  upon  the 
consideration  of  their  learning  and  arts. 

Idle  history  of  the  sciences  is  like  a  great  river 
whose  volume  of  water  is  the  aggregate  tribute  of 
10.000  springs.  As  well  might  you  trace  out  all 
the  fountains  that  replenish  the  Amazon  as  all  those 
individuals  who  have  contributed  to  bring  the  sci¬ 
ences  to  their  present  state.  But  many  of  the  springs 
of  science  have  flowed  down  from  the  hills  of  an¬ 
cient  Greece — many  may  be  traced  back  to  the 
banks  of  the  Nile. 

Of  poets,  the  Greeks  claim  the  first  and  the 
greatest.  It  is,  however,  highly  probable  that  there 
were  poets  of  eminent  talents  and  distinguished  ex¬ 
cellence  before  the  days  of  Homer.  Poetry  is  an 
art  which  must  have  arrived  at  perfection  by  re¬ 
peated  efforts,  and  progressive  steps.  As  well  j 
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might  we  suppose  that  Ossian  was  the  first  of  all 
the  Scottish  hards,  because  we  know  of  none  before 
him.  as  that  Homer  was  the  first  of  poets.  lie  had 
his  rivals,  his  patterns,  and  his  contemporaries  ;  but 
if  we  except  Hesiod,  they  are  lost  in  oblivion  I 
confess,  I  would  rather  have  the  reputation  and 
powers  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost 
than  of  the  man  who  wrote  the  Iliad  ;  yet  no  man 
will  presume  to  say  that  any  nation  has  excelled  the 
Greeks  in  the  art  of  poetry.  f  their  epic  poet  has 
ever  had  a  rival,  their  pastoral  has  not.  Whoever 
shall  read  >he  Idyl-  of  Theocritus  will  do^e  the  book 
and  say,  as  was  said  by  David,  the  French  painter, 
and  with  much  more  truth,  this  man  has  no  rival. 

The  Greeks  were  the  first  of  the  ancient  nations 
that  excelled  in  oratory.  Rome  did,  indeed,  dis¬ 
pute  with  them  the  palm  of  eloquence,  and  we  can¬ 
not  here  erect  a  tribunal  to  try  this  dignified  cause. 
Our  decision  must  be  summary  I  believe  few  men 
who  have  read  the  orations  of  Cicero  and  Demos¬ 
thenes  would  not  choose  to  be  the  Roman;  yet  that 
choice  may  be  guided  by  other  motives  than  those 
^  of  eloquence.  The  halo  which  beamed  round  the 
Roman  orator  was  more  broad  and  luminous.  The 
urbanity,  the  lustre,  the  glory  of  the  man  relieved 
"his  eloquence  on  a  ground  like  the  azure  of  heaven 
'  on  which  a  star  twinkles  The  eloquence  of  the 
Roman  was  rich,  that  of  the  Greek  was  strong. 

In  sculpture  and  statuary  the  Greeks  w  ere  never 
equalled.  To  the  name  of  Phidias  the  artists  of  all 
''nations  pay  homage.  Who,  to  see  the  rough  and 
senseless  marble  drawn  from  the  quarrv  could  ima¬ 
gine  to  what  beauty,  elegance,  grace,  and  perfec¬ 
tion  it  might  be  wrought  ?  W  hat  elevation  oi  sen¬ 
timent,  what  strength  of  expression,  what  variety 
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of  passion  !  No  art  is  more  a  test  of  genius  than 
that  of  the  statuary.  It  seems  almost  to  approach 
creative  powers :  it.  transcends  the  powers  of 
tongues,  or  pens,  or  pencils.  Such  was  the  cele¬ 
brated  groupe  of  Niobe,  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of 
Grecian  statuary.  While  her  lovely  children  are 
pierced  by  the  avenging  arrows  of  Apollo,  the  no¬ 
ble  matron,  overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  and 
motionless  in  silent  grief,  is  petrified,  and  turns  to 
marble;  j'et,  still  writhing  in  all  the  agony  which 
no  words  can  paint,  her  eyes  turned  towards  hea¬ 
ven,  at  her  feet  her  children  lie  dead,  while  the 
angry  deity  with  a  frown  has  drawn  his  bow,  and 
is  ready  to  send  another  deathful  shaft. 

The  world  has  never  seen  any  thing  of  the  kind 
equal  to  the  Grecian  architecture.  They  found  the 
proportions  which  constitute  simplicity,  grandeur, 
and  beauty.  Were  there  no  deeper  causes  to  la¬ 
ment  and  detest  the  ambition  of  conquerors,  suffi¬ 
cient  cause  might  be  seen  in  the  waste  and  desola¬ 
tion  of  the  noblest  monuments  of  ancient  genius 
and  taste.  An  anecdote  of  Mummius  the  Roman 
consul,  who  destroyed  Corinth,  the  second  of  the 
Grecian  cities,  will  show  how  little  the  value  of  the 
arts  was  understood.  After  barbarously  tearing 
down,  burning,  and  destroying  some  of  the  finest 
edifices  ever  built,  he  collected  together  some  pic¬ 
tures  and  statues  of  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
and  sent  them  off  towards  Rome.  But  he  told  those 
who  had  the  care  of  them  to  be  cautious  and  not 
lose  them;  for  if  they  did,  they  should  beat  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  getting  new  ones  made.  Little  did  this 
barbarous  tyrant  consider  that  the  like  of  those  ini¬ 
mitable  productions  of  art  would  never  be  made. 

The  Greeks  claim  as  well  the  father  of  historians 
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as  of  poets.  For  although  they  do  not  claim  his¬ 
tory  as  their  invention,  yet,  it  we  except  ihe  sacred 
writings,  and  a  few  others,  of  doubtful  character, 
history  began  with  them.  So  perfect  was  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Herodotus,  that  when  he  read  before  the 
Athenian  assembly  that  splendid  production,  they 
called  his  nine  books  after  the  nine  Muses.  Xeno¬ 
phon,  who.  as  a  commander,  performed  one  of  the 
greatest  achievements  tecorded  in  history,  (I  refer 
to  the  retreat  of  the  10,000,  mentioned  in  the  last 
lecture,)  produced  a  piece  of  historical  narrative 
perhaps  never  excelled. 

Their  mathematical  powers  and  acquisitions  were 
above  all  euloginm.  Euclid’s  elements  of  geo¬ 
metry,  one  of  the  noblest  piles  of  pure  science  ever 
erected,  still  instructs  the  schools  of  all  polite  nations 
in  the  principles  of  demonstration  To  that  the 
literati  of  the  whole  world  resort  as  to  the  store¬ 
house  of  mathematical  reasoning.  Let  that  book, 
and  all  that  has  been  drawn  from  it,  be  struck  out 
of  existence,  and  out  of  memory,  and  the  mathema¬ 
tical  sciences  would  sink  in  darkness:  it  would  be 
like  drawing  the  iron  out  of  the  fabric  of  a  ship  or 
house — of  which,  the  immediate  consequence  would 
be  its  dissolution. 

The  foundations  were  laid  for  astronomy,  and 
most  of  the  branches  of  natural  philosophy,  by  the 
Greeks,  or  the  nations  that  went  before  them.  And 
the  Greeks,  if  they  did  not  invent  and  discover, 
they  took  care  to  be  the  wiser  for  what  other  na¬ 
tions  had  discovered  : — they  let  nothing  escape 
them  unnoticed ;  and  nothing  passed  through  their 
hands  unimproved  They  knew  all  the  astronomi¬ 
cal  circles  of  the  sphere  ;  had  divided  the  heavens 
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into  constellations,  and  were  able  to  foretel  eclipses 
of  the  sun  and  moon. 

Thev  had  discovered  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic, 
and  the  variously  inclined  planes  of  the  orbits  of 
the  several  planets.  They  had  not,  indeed,  the 
advantage  of  viewing  the  heavens  through  the 
powerful  telescopes  of  modern  times ;  of  course, 
they  failed  of  many  discoveries  which,  without 
glasses,  never  could  have  been  made.  Kepler’s 
laws  of  the  planetary  motions,  and  Newton  s  laws 
of  gravitation,  together  with  the  use  of  glasses, 
constitute  the  principal  improvements  in  modern  as¬ 
tronomy.  The  true  system  of  the  universe  was 
understood  by  Thales  and  Pythagoras.  Those 
eminent  philosophers  had  discovered  that  the  sun  was 
the  true  centre  of  the  system,  and  that  the  earth, 
with  the  other  planets,  revolved  round  the  sun. 

The  moderns,  it  must  be  confessed,  have  made 
some  noble  additions  to  the  mathematical  sciences. 
Logarithms,  algebra,  and  fluxions,  in  addition  to 
the  facility  of  numerical  calculation,  derived  from 
the  Arabians  of  the  middle  ages,  makes  our  arith¬ 
metic  far  superior  to  the  Grecian.  But  Euclid’s 
Elements  evinced  more  vigour  of  faculties,  and  so¬ 
lidity  of  reason,  than  all  the  mathematical  produc¬ 
tions  of  modern  times,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  it  be 
not  the  noblest  monument  of  science  ever  raised  by 
man. 

If,  as  some  say,  the  wisdom  of  a  nation  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  their  maxims,  proverbs,  and  fables,  I 
know  of  no  finer  field  than  Grecian  literature  pre¬ 
sents  in  these  respects.  What  similar  production 
ever  equalled  the  fables  of  iEsop  What  uninspired 
maxims  ever  surpassed  those  of  the  sages  of  Greece  ? 
They  discovered  a  deep  knowledge  of  human  nature ; 
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they  saw  the  motives  of  conduct ;  few  principles  of 
morality  and  ethics  escaped  their  observation.  And 
it  will  be  found  that  such  writers  as  Erasmus,  Gro- 
tius,  Montesquieu,  Puffendorf,  and  Bacon,  those 
luminaries  in  the  revival  of  letters,  drew  largely 
from  this  ancient  store-house. 

In  the  entire  and  comprehensive  science  of  hu¬ 
manity,  1  am  in  doubt  whether  all  the  boasted  polish 
of  modern  times  has  added  a  shade  or  ray  of  ex¬ 
cellence,  except  what  is  immediately  owing  to  Chris¬ 
tianity.  But  the'  ancient  Greeks  banished  their 
best  and  greatest  men.  What  do  the  moderns  ? 
If  such  a  thing  as  an  honest  statesman  appear  once 
in  a  century,  he  is  bound  in  the  chain  of  public  sen¬ 
timent,  and  laid  quietly  in  the  dungeon  of  oblivion. 
But  the  ancient  governments  were  cruel.  What 
are  the  modern  ?  They  hold  out  one  set  of  mo¬ 
tives  to  the  people,  and  act  from  another  The 
ancient  governments  had  more  of  force  and  vio¬ 
lence,  but  more  sincerity  :  the  mouern  art  of  go¬ 
vernment  consists  in  concealment. 

But  in  several  of  the  ancient  nations,  especially 
among  the  Greeks,  there  was  a  nobleness  of  cha¬ 
racter,  an  ingenuousness  of  sentiment,  which  makes 
it  appear  desirable  to  have  lived  among  such  a 
people :  they  abounded  in  that  disposition  termed 
generosity.  But  to  discover  the  amiable  traits  in 
their  character,  it  must  be  carefully  contemplated 
with  some  other  light  than  merely  that  of  history. 
It  lies  dispersed  through  their  writings,  and  will  be 
found  scattered  over  the  broad  field  of  their  litera¬ 
ture.  Hence  may  be  deduced  the  importance  of 
the  study  of  ancient  languages.  As  it  is  quite  im¬ 
possible  to  form  an  idea  of  a  countenance  by  mere 
description,  so  to  develope  the  character  of  a  na- 
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tion,  is  beyond  the  power  and  province  of  history. 
We  must  know  their  thoughts,  their  sentiments, - 
their  modes  of  conversation. 

In  these  various  respects,  the  Greeks  possessed 
great  and  unrivalled  excellence.  With  a  genius, 
expansive,  free  and  strong,  a  language  of  copious 
modulation  and  peculiar  harmony,  their  mental 
powers  were  attuned  to  magnanimous  designs  and 
generous  dispositions.  .Alexander,  when  he  was 
retiring  from  an  interview  with  Diogenes,  powerful¬ 
ly  affected  with  his  greatness  of  soul,  exclaimed  to 
bis  attendants.  “  If  I  were  not  Alexander,  I  would 
rather  be  Diogenes.” 

A  lively  and  strong  imagination  generally  unites 
with  great  sensibility  -  These  were  eminently  cha¬ 
racteristic  of  the  Grecian  people.  I  have  some 
where  read  a  curious  anecdote  of  an  old  man,  who 
was  a  stranger  at  Athens,  who  went  one  evening 
into  the  theatre.  As  he  approached  the  seats  of 
the  Athenian  youth,  they  pressed  together  in  such  a 
manner,  as  to  leave  hint  no  place  to  be  seated;  he 
was,  therefore,  compelled  to  stand  in  a  situation 
very  conspicuous  and  embarrassing,  and  exposed 
to  ridicule.  The  Lacedemonians,  who  held  age  in 
great  veneration,  perceiving  his  confusion,  and 
touched  with  pity,  by  a  general  sympathy,  all  rose 
at  once  to  offer  him  a  seat.  7  he  volatile  Athenians, 
struck  with  such  urbanity,  suddenly  gave  a  thunder 
of  applause.  The  old  man  replied.  l'  The  Athe¬ 
nians  know  what  is  good — the  Lacedemonians  prac¬ 
tise  it.” 

2Vo  nation  was  ever  more  susceptible  of  a  sublime 
and  generous  friendship  This  noble  passion  of 
the  mind  is  the  evidence  and  the  measure  of  human 
happiness.  The  want  of  it,  fills  life  with  misery,  in 
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every  form  and  degree.  Neither  wealth  nor  fame, 
nei  her  prosperity  nor  power,  without  it,  can  give 
joy  to  the  heart.  External  circumstances  are  ad¬ 
ventitious  to  happiness — friendship  is  essential. 
Other  intellectual  and  mental  endowments  surround 
the  human  character  with  lustre,  as  viewed  by 
others;  this  affection  is  the  soul’s  perpetual  sunshine; 
it  is  that  which  makes  us  conscious  that  we  are  hap¬ 
py  in  ourselves.  In  reading  the  characters  and  ac¬ 
tions  of  this  magnanimous  nation,  the  glow  of  this 
sentiment  diffuses  over  all  a  vernal  warmth  and 
brightness  indeed,  something  of  this  air  prevails 
in  all  the  ancient  nations;  and  I  have  been  ready  to 
inquire,  whether  the  human  race,  in  its  aggregate 
capacity,  does  not  resemble  an  individual :  whether, 
as  it  grows  old.  and  removes  farther  distant  from 
the  morning  of  time,  and  the  youth  of  society.,  it 
does  not  resemble  an  old  man,  whom  the  chill  of 
time  has  rendered  avaricious, 

And  froze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul 

whom  misfortune  has  rendered  sour,  and  continual 
disappointment  distrustlul 

Whoever  shall  read  Cicero’s  charming  Essay  on 
Friendship,  will  not  be  able  to  avoid  the  belief,  ihat 
his  mind  has  been  nurtured  in  a  fairer  climate — a 
mental  horizon  of  brighter  luminaries,  whose  mild 
influence  called  forth  flowers  of  richer  fragrance 
and  beauty.  There  we  see  such  men  as  the  immor¬ 
tal  Scipio,  and  Scaevola — men  of  the  first  eminence 
the  world  ever  produced — men,  equally  great  as 
statesmen,  as  philosophers,  as  commanders.  W  hen 
a  moment  of  leisure  allowed  them  respite  trom  the 
arduous  callings,  devoting  themselves  to  the  pure 
elevated  pleasures  of  friendship,  which  they  cherish- 
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ed  with  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  childhood, 
enjoyed  with  the  raptures  of  youth,  and  adorned 
with  the  majesty  of  unaffected  greatness. 

Nor  did  any  ancient  nation  excel  the  Greeks  in 
thL  generous  vein  of  sentiment.  They  seemed  to 
live  for  the  interest  and  happiness  of  their  friends. 
Solon’s  rule  for  measuring  human  happiness,  pro¬ 
posed  to  Croesus,  king  of  Lvdia,  was,  to  live  in 
love,  and  die  in  peace.’'  And  he  told  the  haughty 
monarch  that  Cleobis  and  Biton,  two  obscure  young 
men,  who  spent  their  time  in  perf'oiming  their  duty 
to  their  country  and  the  gods,  in  acts  of  kindness  to 
their  friends,  and  of  filial  piety  to  their  mother,  were 
happy  men 

With  the  Greeks,  personal  attachment  had  more 
influence,  and  private  interest  less,  than  with  almost 
any  other  nation,  Xerxes  the  Great  was  much 
surprised  when  a  Greek.,  who  was  admitted  to  his 
confidence,  told  him  that  the  Greeks  did  not  fight 
for  money.  “  And  pray,”  said  he,  “  what  then  do 
they  fight  for?”  “  They  fight,”  said  the  other, 
“  for  glory.”  The  brave  men  who  fought  and  fell 
with  Leonidas,  at  the  straits  of  Thei  mopylm,  were 
led  by  love  to  their  country,  to  their  leader,  and  to 
one  another,  and  bv  the  love  of  glory. 

The  Greeks  gave  an  honorable  evidence  of  love 
to  their  country,  by  resigning  their  lives  for  its  wel¬ 
fare;  and.  perhaps,  they  did  this  in  a  manner  more 
unequivocal,  and  more  frequently,  than  any  other 
nation.  Every  reader  has  heard  the  story  of  Co- 
drus,  king  of  Athens.  4n  oracle  had  foretold,  that 
a  nation,  whose  king  should  fall  in  battle,  should  be 
victorious.  The  Athenians  were  then  engaged  in  a 
dangerous  war  with  the  Heradidm  But  as  the 
Heraclidse  had  heard  the  same  oracle,  they  deter- 
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mined  not  to  kill  the  king  of  Athens,  and  to  use  the 
greatest  (are  to  preserve  his  life.  For  this  a  spe¬ 
cial  order  was  given  The  patriot  king,  perceiving 
how  difficult  it  would  be  for  him  to  be  slain  in  the 
common  course  of  events,  dressed  himself  in  dis¬ 
guise.  and  going  out  to  the  enemy’s  army,  he  drew 
a  dagger  and  wounded  a  soldier.  At  this  they  fell 
upon  him  and  killed  him,  not  knowing  who  he  was. 
According  to  the  oracle,  the  Athenians  were  victo¬ 
rious  ;  and  as  a  testimony  of  their  gratitude  to  Co- 
drus,  whom  they  honored  as  the  saviour  of  his 
country,  they  passed  a  law  that  no  man  should  ever 
more  reign  in  Athens,  under  the  title  of  king  They 
gave  the  administration,  therefote,  to  archons,  or 
chief  magistrates. 

But  this  sentimental,  magnanimous  people,  had 
an  ardour  of  character,  a  warmth  of  attachment  to 
their  triends,  of  which  we  seem  able  to  form  no  con¬ 
ception  :  and  whenever  we  read  to  what  sublimity 
of  soul  it  often  carried  them,  we  are  compelled  to 
confess  we  are  strangers  to  such  feelings ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  meanly  of  that  cold  mediocrity  ,  or 
lukewarm  indifference,  which  characterizes  the  so¬ 
ciety  and  the  age  in  which  we  live.  When  the 
scenes  of  real  life  have  once  dispelled  the  fleeting 
illusions  of  youth,  where  is  a  man’s  friends  ?  Some 
perhaps,  are  dead  ;  they  were  snatched  away  be¬ 
fore  the  blossom  of  profession  could  ripen  into  fruit, 
3r  be  blasted  by  interest:  others  launched  into  di- 
vergent  pursuits,  look  back  after  him,  at  times, 
with  vacant  gaze,  as  we  behold  a  distant  sail  at  sea 
lying  on  a  different  course,  and  are  ready  to  despise 
his  fadure,  or  envy  his  success  If  he  is  rich,  he 
may  thank  wealth  for  presenting  his  society  in  a 
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mask,  behind  which  it  is  impossible  Tor  him,  at  onee; 
to  distinguish  the  basilisk  from  the  dove. 

“  And  what  is  friendship  but  a  name, 

A  charm  that  lulls  to  sleep, 

A  shade  that  follows  wealth  and  fame, 

But  leaves  the  wretch  to  weep  ?” 

If  a  man  is  rich,  a  large  class  court  his  favour,  in 
hopes  of  deriving  benefit  from  his-influence ;  another 
class  come  near  him,  in  hopes  of  attracting  a  par¬ 
ticle  of  gold  from  the  contact ;  many  sharp  eyes  and 
nimble  fingers  watch  him  for  some  advantage  of 
his  good  nature,  negligence,  ignorance,  or  genero¬ 
sity,  actuated  by  as  noble  a  motive  as  the  vulture 
which  approaches  a  carcase.  Alexander  the  Great, 
than  whom  few  men  possessed  more  penetration, 
said,  very  shrewdly,  concerning  two  of  his  most  in¬ 
timate  friends,  “  Craterus  loves  the  king,  Hepheestion 
loves  Alexander.”  And  when  Charles  the  Fifth 
had  laid  aside  his  crown  and  sceptre,  and  become 
a  private  man,  his  greatest  grief  and  mortification 
was  to  perceive  how  suddenly  an  immense  crowd 
of  friends,  admirers,  and  flatterers,  vanished:  that 
whilst  as  a  monarch  he  hud  thousands  to  adore  him, 
as  a  man  he  had  not  a  friend  to  participate  his  plea¬ 
sures,  to  sooth  his  sorrows,  or  to  clo=e  his  eyes. 

In  the  history  of  Syracuse  there  is  an  account  of 
two  voting  Grecian  noblemen  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Dionysius  the  tyrant.  They  had  for  along  time 
cultivated  the  strictest  intimacy  and  friendship,  and 
pursued  a  cours®  of  life  unimpeachable.  But  the 
spirit  of  iib®rty  prevalent  among  the  Greeks,  had  on 
various  occasions  appeared;  and  many  had  fallen 
victims  to  the  suspicion  of  the  tyrant.  At  length, 
one  of  the  two  friends  was  seized  by  Dionysius,  and 
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was  condemned  to  die.  But  as  he  had  business 
abroad,  of  consequence  to  his  family,  which  he  wish¬ 
ed  to  settle  before  his  death,  he  applied  to  the  king 
for  permission  to  go.  and  his  friend  offered  himself 
as  a  hostage,  to  remain  in  prison  till  his  return,  or 
to  die  in  his  stead  if  he  should  not  return.  The 
king  accepted  the  substitute,  and  the  reputed  crimi¬ 
nal  went  his  journey. 

i  When  the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  the 

■  sentence  drew  near,  the  criminal  had  not  returned ; 
1  and  every  body  now  began  to  believe  that  he  had 
1  made  his  escape,  and  left  his  friend  involved  in  ruin. 

Theone  detained  in  prison  maintained,  however,  with 
1  unshaken  confidence,  that  his  friend  would  return, 
unless  prevented  by  death,  or  unavoidable  necessity, 

1  in  which  case  he  should  submit  to  bis  fate  without 

■  repining. 

3  The  day  and  the  hour  arrived  :  no  criminal  ap- 
[  peared.  An  immense  crowd  of  people,  all  Syracuse, 
3  and  from  all  parts  of  Sicily,  assembled  to  see  the 
result  of  so  strange  an  event.  Dionysius  himself 
expressed  great  uneasiness;  but  as  he  suspected  it 
1  had  been  a  plan  contrived  to  screen  the  offender,  he 
was  determined  to  inflict  the  sentence  on'jthe  hos- 
'  tage.  The  sufferer  was  led  to  the  sqpflbld.  He 
ascended  with  undaunted  air  and  Arm  step;  but, 

1  lest  the  honor  of  his  friend  should  be  tarnished,  he 
1  requested  as  much  delay  as  the  forms  of  proceeding, 

'  in  such  cases,  would  admit.  What  was  the  as- 
>  tonishment  of  the  whole  concourse  when  in  this  cri¬ 
tical  moment  the  cry  of  Damon ,  Damon,  was  heard 
from  an  extreme  part  of  the  assembly.  He  ap¬ 
proached  with  haste  and  terror  lest  he  had  come  too 
late,  and  impeded  by  the  greatness  of  the  crowd,  he 
drew  his  sword  and  forced  his  wav  through  the 

13 
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throng,  till  lie  rushed  into  the  arms  of  his  friend. 
But  here  a  scene  ensued  which  might  baffle  the 
pen  of  Shakspeare  Nor  is  it  possible  to  say 
whether  the  sublimity  of  their  friendship,  or  their 
contempt  of  death,  excited  the  greater  admiration. 
If  i  he  king  was  amazed  at  the  return  of  Damon,  he 
was  more  amazed  to  see  Pythias  still  resolutely  de¬ 
termined  to  die  in  his  stead.  In  short,  the  contest 
now  was  which  should  die.  Each  one  saw  stronger 
moons  for  wishing  his  friend  to  live  than  to  live 
himself;  each  one  claimed  the  right  of  being  the 
sacrifice. 

While  the  two  friends  were  engaged  in  this  un¬ 
paralleled  dispute,  the  tone  of  public  sympathy  rose 
to  perfect  phrenzy,  and  the  haughty  monarch  feared 
that  compassion  for  the  victim  might  suddenly 
change  into  fury,  and  hurl  him  from  his  throne,  lie 
felt  that  a  tyrant’s  power  is  not  equal  to  the  power 
of  virtue,  and  that  a  man  is  greater  than  a  monarch. 
He  rose  from  his  seat,  and  embracing  the  two  friends, 
with  tears  in  his  eyes  pronounced  a  free  pardon, 
bade  them  botii  live  for  each  other’s  sake,  and  de¬ 
sired  (hey  would  admit  him  as  the  third,  in  a  bond 
of  nnioH'  .o  noble  and  so  sacred  Such  was  the 
friendshi  P  of  Py  rhias  and  Damon. 

Were  ont*  of  you  under  sentence  of  death,  where 
is  your  fridnd.  who  would  enter  your  dungeon, 
clothe  himself  in  your  chains,  and  expose  himself  to 
your  fate,  that  you  migh  go  on  business  to  some 
other  country  ?  Nay,  who,  on  your  return,  would 
dispute  your  claim  to  the  scaffold,  and  to  death  ; 
would  violently  tear  you  from  the  execution,  and 
die  in  your  place  ? 

There  Iv^uns  not  a  (lame  of  such  ardor  in  this 
wintry  region.  Sacred  friendship,  where  hast  thou 
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spread  thy  pavilion  ?  Dost  thou  "linger  on  the  sun¬ 
ny  plains  of  India — on  the  stormy  c li AT-  of  Green¬ 
land — or  some  sea  girt  isle  far  in  the  bosom  of  the 
deep  ?  Or  hast  thou  forsaken  our  race,  and  return¬ 
ed  to  thy  native  skies  ? 

These  are  some  of  t lie  traits  of  that  nation  whose 
history  is  to  be  the  subject  of  our  next  lecture. 
Since  the  fall  of  ancient  Greece  no  nation  has  risen 
so  much  resembling  her  as  theUnited  States  But, 
unhappily,  we  resemble  her  least  in  those  points 
most  essential  to  our  durability,  felicity  and  great¬ 
ness.  We  resemble  her  least  in  her  extreme  fruga¬ 
lity,  temperance,  virtue,  and  patriotism.  We  more 
closely  copy  the  false  splendor  of  Pericles  than  the 
strict  economy  of  Lyeurgus,  and  «e  have  made 
greater  progress  in  luxury  in  37  years  than  Greece 
made  in  ten  centuries. 


LECTURE  VII. 


ANCIENT  GREECE - CONTINUED. 

The  history  of  4  ncient  Greece,  is  the  history  of 
Sparta.  Athens.  Thebes,  Corinth  and  Macedon. 
One  or  the  other  of  these  powerful  states  led  the 
re-t,  and  virtually  gave  law  to  the  whole  Writers 
reckon  the  constituent  parts  of  Ancient  Greece  to 
be  Macedonia.  Thessaly,  pirns,  Greece  Proper, 
and  the  Peloponnesus.  These  territories  were 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Thrace  and  Illyria,  east 
by  die  Archipelago,  south  by  part  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  sea,  and  west  by  the  Ionian,  another  part  of 
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the  same  sea;  comprehending  a  considerable  part 
of  what  is  now  called  Turkey  in  Europe. 

The  fortunes  and  revolutions  of  the  country  of 
Greece  owe  much  of  their  fame  and  splendor  to  the 
eloquent  writers,  and  great  geniuses  of  that  dis¬ 
tinguished  country,  yet  they  do  not  wholly  depend 
on  that  source  of  authenticity  and  credit,  Other 
monuments  exist  which  speak  a  language  more 
sublime  and  universal.  Fragments  of  marble  show 
its  where  the  hand  has  moved,  and  the  eye  directed 
of  transcendent  genius.  .Nor  do  these  marble  rem¬ 
nants  exist  in  small  portions.  They  cover  those 
lands  not  only  occupied  by  Central  Greece,  but 
where  her  armies  marched,  her  colonies  settled,  and 
her  arts  flourished. 

The  light  of  history  gives  some  notices  of  the 
Greeks,  as  early  as  1500  years  before  the  Christian 
sera.  The  exploits  of  fheir  heroic  ages  are  embel¬ 
lished  with  the  utmost  effulgence  of  wit  and  genius: 
and  in  the  display  of  these  consists  their  entire  utili¬ 
ty  Jn  the  following  lectures,  the  Grecian  history 
will  be  considered  under  four  great  periods. 

Theirs/  of  these  extends  from  the  foundation  of 
the  states  of  Greece  to  the  end  of  the  Trojan  war. 

The  second,  from  the  close  of  the  Trojan  war  to 
the  end  of  the  Persian  invasion,  or  the  battle  ot 
Plataea. 

The  third,  from  the  battle  ofPlatrea  to  the  death 
of  Alexander. 

The  fourth ,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  to  the 
death  ol  Cleopatra,  queen  of  Egypt,  when  the  last 
great  division  of  Alexander’s  empire  became  a  pro¬ 
vince  of  the  Romans. 

The  Grecian  history,  properly  speaking,  lies  be¬ 
tween  the  Trojan  war  and  the  death  of  Alexander- 
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the  Great;  for  before  the  Trojan  war  it  is.  in  a 
great  measure,  fabulous,  and  after  the  death  of 
Alexander,  it  is  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  history  of 
new  and  independent  monarchies.  The  Pelopon¬ 
nesus,  including  the  small  state  of  Attica,  which  lay 
without  the  Corinthian  isthmus,  formed  by  far  the 
most  important  part  of  Greece,  and  generally  con¬ 
tained  the  plot  of  Grecian  history ;  though  some¬ 
times  it  spreads  far  into  Europe,  and  still  farther 
ifffo  Asia. 

The  sacred  history,  indeed  all  antiquity,  favours 
the  belief,  that  the  Greeks  were  descended  from 
Japhet,  the  son  of  Noah  From  Javan,  it  is  be¬ 
lieved,  the  general  appellation  of  [ones,  or  lonians, 
took  its  rise;  as  the  Hebrew  Javen  is  easily  turned 
into  the  Greek  Ion.  In  very  early  times  there  were 
a  number  of  independent  tribes  settled  in  the  Pelo¬ 
ponnesus.  The  principal  of  these  were  the  Achaians, 
Argives,  Cleans.  ;essenians,  Arcadians,  and  La¬ 
conians,  whose  capital  was  Sparta,  or  Lacedemon. 

According  to  the  testimony  of  the  Grecian  writers, 
the  people  of  Greece,  at  first,  lived  in  nearly  a  sa¬ 
vage  state,  without  social  combination,  law,  or  go¬ 
vernment.  In  this  wild  state  Cecrops  found  the 
country  of  Attica,  1556  years  before  Christ.  As 
Cecrops  was  an  emigrant  from  Egypt,  he  was  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  learning,  arts,  and  policy  of  that 
refined  and  scientific  people,  and  was  able  to  recom¬ 
mend  and  introduce  many  important  regulations. 
He  divided  Attica  into  twelve  districts,  combined 
them  under  a  regular  form  of  government,  induced 
them,  partly  bv  force  and  partly  by  persuasion,  to 
renounce  their  savage  way  of  life,  and  to  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  towns  and  cities.  He  founded  die  Areo¬ 
pagus,  a  civil  institution,  which  was  destined  to  be- 
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come  the  most  renowned,  perhaps  the  most  dignifi¬ 
ed,  court  ever  formed.  Before  this  grand  court  alt 
the  great  causes  of  the  nation  were  tried — all  the 
important  questions  and  interests  of  the  people  were 
deliberated,  and  every  subject  of  deep  interest  was 
discussed. 

This  institution  continued  through  every  period  of 
the  Athenian  commonwealth,  and  preserved  its  dig;, 
tiity  and  splendor  in  the  worst  of  times.  It  was 
generally  composed  of  men  remarkable  for  wisdoW, 
integrity,  and  abilities;  and  the  wisdom  of  this 
august  body  of  men  was  the  continual  bulwark  of 
that  renowned  republic. 

Cranaus  was  the  successor  of  Cecrops,  but  it  is 
not  known  in  what  year  before  Christ.  Nor  is 
tiiere  any  action  of  his  recorded  worthy  of  particu¬ 
lar  notice.  But  Amphictyon,  the  third  king  of 
Athens,  immortalized  his  name  by  the  confederation 
noticed  in  our  last  lecture.  He  combined  together 
the  twelve  states  of  Greece,  in  a  general  council  at 
Thermopylae,  where  they  sent  their  representatives 
twice  a  year.  To  this  institution,  doubtless  more 
than  to  any  other,  was  owing  the  security,  prosperi¬ 
ty,  and  grandeur  of  ancient  Greece.  And  it  may 
be  considered  as  the  parent  of  all  political  confede¬ 
racies  of  any  consistency  or  duration. 

Their  first  care,  when  they  convened,  was  to  offer 
sacrifices  to  the  gods,  and  regulate  the  concerns  of 
religion.  And  in  this  they  exhibited  an  example  of 
piety  which  it  would  be  well  for  Christian  nations 
to  follow.  The  interests  and  concerns  of  every 
state  were  here  made  the  subject  of  profound  inves¬ 
tigation  and  careful  provision. 

The  Athenians  were  first  in  almost  every  im¬ 
provement;  and  most  of  the  great  and  important 
institutions  of  Greece  originated  in  Athens,  although 
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Sparta  was  nearly  as  ancient.  About  40  years 
after  Cecrops  founded  the  commonwealth  of  Athens, 
Lelex  founded  that  of  Laconia,  whose  capital  was 
Laredemon  I. e'ex  was  a  descendant  of  Abraham; 
and  it  appears  that  the  Lacedemonians  considered 
themsplves  as  brethren  of  the  Jews.  In  the  l'Jth 
chapter  of  the  first  book  of  Maccabees,  there  is  a 
letter  from  Areus,  king  of  Lacedemon.  to  Onias, 
high  priest  of  the  Jews,  under  the  administration  of 
Jonathan,  brother  of  Judas  Maccabeus,  recognising 
that  relation,  and  proposing  the  strictest  amity  and 
alliance  between  the  Jewish  and  Spartan  common¬ 
wealths. 

While  the  states  of  Greece  were  rapidly  progress¬ 
ing  in  civilization  and  power,  their  colonies  spread 
wide,  and  the  fine  islands  of  the  Archipelago  were 
peopled  with  innumerable  swarms  from  the  sur¬ 
rounding  countries.  They  spread  across  the  sea 
eastwardly,  and  arrived  on  the  beautiful  shores  of 
the  Lesser  Asia.  In  the  course  of  two  centuries 
the  flourishing  kingdom  of  Troy  arose,  and  Troy 
had  become  one  of  the  most  splendid  cities  of 
western  Asia. 

Tile  Greeks  were  always  severe  and  vindictive  to 
their  colonies.  Various  causes  of  enmity  and  jea¬ 
lousy  had  arisen  between  Greece  and  this  flourish¬ 
ing  section  of  her  foreign  settlements.  Though 
Troy  had  long  been  independent,  it  appears  that  the 
Greeks  kept  upon  them  a  jealous  and  haughty  eye, 
and  were  willing  there  should  be  some  cause  of 
complaint  and  contention. 

A  case  of  this  nature  occurred  in  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  Paris,  the  son  of  Priam,  king  of  Troy. 

A  powerful  alliance  had  been  formed  between  the 
states  of  Lacedemon  and  Argos,  'iyndarus,  king 
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of  Sparta,  had  married  his  two  daughters,  Clytem- 
neslra  and  Helena,  to  the  two  princes  of  Argos, 
Agamemnon  and  Menelaus;  the  latter  of  w  hom 
succeeded  to  the  Spartan  throne,  in  the  right  of  his 
wife  Helena.  This  princess  is  represented  by  the 
poets  as  the  most  perferl  beauty  of  ancient  times. 

The  opulent  and  luxurious  court  of  Priam,  king 
of  Troy,  had  become  a  school  of  intrigue,  treachery, 
and  vice.  The  sons  of  Priam  were  celebrated,  some 
of  them  for  bravery,  and  others  for  those  vices 
which  have  overthrown  the  most  powerful  states. 
Hector,  Priam’s  eldest  son,  was  the  greatest  hero, 
the  most  gallant  and  accomplished  prince  of  Asia. 
Paris,  another  son  of  Priam,  possessed  every  qua¬ 
lity  of  a  finished  courtier,  and  was  accounted  the 
most  beautiful  man  of  his  time. 

Paris,  induced  by  the  hospitality  of  the  Spartan 
court,  and  probably  by  the  tame  of  Helena,  for 
whose  hand  in  marriage  the  most  illustrious  princes 
of  the  time  had  been  rivals,  visited  Menelaus,  and 
was  received  with  every  mark  of  honor  and  dis- 


this  kindness,  he  prevailed  on  the  queen  of  Sparta 
to  abandon  her  husband,  and  make  her  escape  from 
Greei  e.  According  to  Homer’s  authority,  she 
went  with  Paris  to  Troy;  but  other  writers  assert, 
that  the  vessel  in  which  she  sailed  was  driven  into 
Egypt,  and  that  she  was  detained  there  till  after 
the  fall  of  Trov. 

The  Gre<*k .,  with  great  justness,  resented  this 
injury,  and  her  V,  •.-band,  Menelaus,  and  his  brother  I1 
Agamemnon,  king  of  Argos,  the  two.  most  power-  1 
ful  princes  of  Greece,  prevailed  on  the  grand  conn-  ;J 
cil  of  the  Ainphictyons  to  make  war  on  Priam,  king 
of  Troy.  A  numerous  army  was  assembled,  the 
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command  of  which  was  given  to  Agamemnon,  who 
was  thence  styled  king  of  kings.  This  army  crossed 
the  sea  from  Greece  to  Asia  Minor;  not.  however, 
without  great  delays,  and  a  variety  of  impediments, 
which  seemed  often  to  threaten  to  render  the  whole 
expedition  unsuccessful.  And  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  had  the  Greeks  struck  immediately  at  Troy, 
the  city  must  have  fallen  before  them  :  as  the  Tro¬ 
jans  at  first  had  no  force  equal  to  a  conflict  with  the 
princes  of  Greece.  The  Trojans  at  length  grew 
formidable  bv  alliances,  and  by  learning  the  art  of 
war  from  their  invaders;  and  the  nations  of  the 
Lesser  Asia  joint d  in  one  common  cause  to  repel 
the  armies  of  the  Greeks. 

In  this  story  Homer  laid  the  plot  of  his  epic  poem. 
Perhaps  a  subject  equally  favorable  in  point  of 
time,  events,  and  circumstances,  can  be  found  no 
where  else  in  the  annals  of  the  world.  The  age  of 
poetry  must  lie  near  that  of  fiction.  Genius  must 
[be  more  mature  than  taste ;  it  can  therefore  only 
fall  on  that  approximation  of  society  towards  re¬ 
finement,  which  lies  between  savage  barbarity  and 
fiigh  improvement.  T  he  events  must  be  s>  lected 
out  of  the  solemn  twilight  of  antiquity;  must  be  dis¬ 
tant  in  time  and  place,  in  order  that  fiction  and  ma¬ 
chinery  may  he  furnished,  as  their  aid  becomes  ne¬ 
cessary. 

Milton’s  Devil  and  Homer’s  Achilles  stand  on 
nearly  equal  footing,  in  point  of  amiable  qualities, 
and  moral  virtues.  They  appear  equally  proud, 
fierce,  revengeful,  and  merciless.  Achilles  some¬ 
times  wept,  and  Satan  felt  regret  over  the  inuo- 
tence.  weakness,  and  danger  of  our  first  patents. 

This  war  had  now  been  protracted  for  neatly  ten 
tears,  and  many  of  the  principal  heroes  on  both 
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sides  were  slain,  when  the  Greeks  began  to  despair 
ofjaking  the  city,  and  were  on  the  point  of  return¬ 
ing  to  their  native  country.  Hector,  the  formida¬ 
ble  hero  of  Troy,  was  indeed  slain,  but  the  Greeks, 
on  their  gart.  had  lost  Achilles,  in  whose  arm  their 
utmost  confidence  was  placed.  In  this  moment  of 
discouragement,  they  adopted  a  stratagem,  as  a 
last  attempt,  which,  if  it  failed  of  success,  would  put 
an  end  to  the  war,  by  the  loss  of  most  of  their  bra¬ 
vest  heroes.  They  built  a  fabric,  in  the  figure  of  a 
horse,  of  amazing  size ;  its  hollow  caverns  they 
filled  with  armed  men,  chosen  from  the  bravest  and 
most  daring  spirits.  Pretending  this  machine  as  an 
offering  to  Minerva,  they  had  the  address  to  pre¬ 
vail  on  the  Trojans  to  convey  it  into  the  citadel,  for 
which  purpose  they  took  down  a  portion  of  the 
wall,  as  it  could  not  be  admitted  at  any  of  the 
gates,  by  reason  of  its  size. 

This  plan  succeeded  to  their  utmost  wish.  In 
the  dead  of  night  the  heroes  issued  from  their  con¬ 
cealment,  slew  the  guards,  opened  the  gates  of  the 
city  and  let  in  the  hostile  army,.  The  city  was  ta¬ 
ken,  nor  was  ever  destruction  more  complete,  or 
national  vengeance  more  exemplary.  The  story, 
however,  of  the  wooden  horse  is  discredited  by  some 
writers,  who  say  that  ./Eneas,  Antenor.  and  Poly- 
damas,  three  Trojan  princes,  let  in  the  Greeks,  by 
treachery,  into  the  Scaean  gate,  over  which  there 
was  placed  the  statue  of  ahorse;  in  allusion  to 
which  the  poetic  fancy  of  Virgil  dresses  up  the  ac¬ 
count  in  the  manner  he  presents  it  in  the  /Eneid. 

If  the  Greeks  had  occasion  to  triumph  in  the  des¬ 
truction  of  Troy,  they  had  equal  reason  to  deplore 
their  own  calamities,  in  their  return  to  their  native 
country.  For  whilst  their  armies  were  gradually 
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wasting  away,  in  the  hostile  fields  of  Asia,  their  se¬ 
veral  states  at  home  sustained  material  changes. 
On  their  arrival  the  heroes  who  had  conquered 
Troy  found  enemies,  siill  more  dangerous,  in  their 
own  dominions.  This  absence  had  given  rise  to 
factions,  usurpations,  revolts,  and  revolutions. 

Idomeneus  and  Philoctetes  were  expelled  from 
their  dominions.  Agamemnon  was  murdered  by 
his  wife  immediately  after  his  return ;  Menelaus 
and  Ulysses  wandered  for  a  long  time,  the  latter 
not  returning  till  after  many  years.  In  short,  the 
states  of  Greece,  after  the  Trojan  war,  seemed 
likely  to  return  back  to  the  barbarous  state  from 
whence  they  had  risen.  Nor  has  the  demoralizing 
effect  of  war  been  more  seen  in  any  of  the  ancient 
pations.  Scenes  of  the  most  enormous  barbarity, 
treachery,  and  cruelty,  were  exhibited  in  every 
state  ot  Greece ;  and  several  centuries  of  wretch¬ 
edness  and  disorder  followed  the  Trojan  expedition. 

Nearly  a  century  after  the  fall  of  Troy,  a  revolu- 
:ion  happened  in  Greece,  which  falls  more  clearly 
ivithin  the  verge  of  the  regular  annals  of  that  na¬ 
tion.  From  Argos  *and  Mycene.  a  powerful  sec- 
ion  of  the  Peloponnesus,  the  family  of  Hercules 
tad  been  driven  by  Pelops,  a  Phrygian.  The  des- 
:endants  of  Pelops,  from  whom,  indeed,  the  penin¬ 
sula  derived  its  name,  held  the  ascendency  in  the 
Peloponnesus  till  about  SO  years  after  the  Trojan 
var.  The  courts  of  the  princes  of  this  atrocious 
lynasty  were  distinguished  by  the  perpetration  of 
he  most  flagrant  and  enormous  crimes.  Here  the 
Grecian  tragedians  found  an  ample  field,  and  abnn- 
lant  materials  for  their  famous  tragedies.  The 
itrocities  of  those  infamous  princes,  from  their  pe- 
:ttliar  nature  and  character,  in  all  probability  first 
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excited  the  design  of  tragedy.  Eut,  unhappily  for 
mankind,  many  other  princes  beside  the  house  of 
Pelops  have  furnished  materials  for  the  tragic 
muse. 

The  Heraclidas,  after  several  fruitless  attempts, 
at  length,  under  Eurysthenes  and  Procles,  were 
able  to  expel  the  Pelopidae  front  Lacedemon,  and 
seized  the  government  of  that  powerful  state.  But 
an  aera,  in  Greece,  does  not  occur  of  any  considera¬ 
ble  importance  till  the  legislation  of  Lycurgus.  To 
this,  therefore,  we  shall  immediately  proceed.  But 
here  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  all  the  states  of 
Greece  had  laid  aside  the  monarchical  form  of  go¬ 
vernment,  and  had  adopted  the  republican.  Athens, 
perhaps,  exhibited  the  simplest  form  of  a  democratic 
cal  republic  which  the  world  ever  saw.  All  the 
important  questions  of  the  state  were  discussed  ant! 
setiled  in  the  assembly  of  the  people,  which  was 
not  a  representative,  or  elective  body,  but  a  body 
composed  of  every  free  citizen,  convened  as  occa¬ 
sion  required. 

Yet  few  nations  have  been  more  strict  and  cau¬ 
tious  in  the  terms  of  naturalization.  An  alien  could 
only  become  a  citizen  of  Athens  in  the  fourth  in 
descent,  and  that  by  the  perpetual  residence  of 
each  descendant  in  the  series,  within  the  territories 
of  Attica,  or  in  such  parts  of  Greece  as  their  laws 
prescribed.  Few  regulations  are  more  essential  to 
thew’elfare  of  a  state  than  those  which  relate  to  the 
naturalization  of  aliens. 

Nothing,  says  Rollin,  in  profane  history  is  bet- 
tei  attested,  yet  nothing  more  incredible,  than  the 
fabric  of  the  Spartan  government  raised  by  Lycur¬ 
gus.  The  states  of  Greece  rose  but  slowly  out  of: 
that  wretched  and  disordered  state;  whidf  is  the 
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inseparable  concomitant  of  a  government  badly 
framed  and  executed.  The  people  were  still  unci¬ 
vilized  ;  they  had  no  written  laws;  the  authority 
of  the  council  of  Amphictyons  was  weak,  and  the 
states  were  continually  harassed  by  war,  revolu¬ 
tions.  and  anarchy. 

About  880  years  before  the  Christian  aera,  Lv- 
curgus,  the  Spartan  lawgiver,  w  as  born.  He  was 
the  son  of  Eunomus,  one  of  the  two  Spartan  kings 
in  whom  the  power  of  government  was  jointly  vested. 
He  might  have  raised  himself  to  the  undivided 
throne,  but  he  generously  waved  his  claim  to  royal 
power,  and  declined  the  honour,  as  well  as  the  la¬ 
bour  and  danger,  of  that  elevated  station,  in  favour 
of  Leotichides,  the  legal  heir,  who  w?as  then  in  in¬ 
fancy.  Iphitus,  prince  of  Elis,  had  been  assisted 
by  Lycurgus  in  restoring  the  Olympic  games,  of  the 
nature  and  influence  of  which  we  spake  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  lecture.  This  event  had  a  happy  effect  on 
the  Grecian  republics ;  it  recalled  their  unsettled 
and  roving  tempers  to  new  objects  of  emulation, 
and  new  pursuits  of  glory. 

But  the  ambition  of  Lycurgus  aimed  at  a  nobler 
object  than  royalty :  he  aspired  to  a  higher  eleva¬ 
tion  than  the  throne.  .  Instead  of  benefiting  the 
Lacedemonians,  by  administering  wisely  a  corrupt 
and  defective  plan  of  government,  he  formed  the 
design  of  rendering  their  government  more  perfect, 
more  efficient ;  and  in  the  end  he  reared  himself  a 
stupendous  monument  of  wisdom,  energy,  and  le¬ 
gislative  powers.  To  accomplish  himself  more 
fully  for  this  arduous  attempt,  he  travelled  abroad, 
and  visited  the  wisest  nations  of  his  time.  The 
island  of  Crete  had  been  famed  for  the  wise  laws 
and  regulations  of  Minos.  From  exploring  those 
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institutions,  lie  travelled  and  surveyed  the  legisla¬ 
tive  systems  of  Asia  and  Egypt.  His  stay  abroad 
was  protracted,  which  gave  the  Spartans  a  more 
exalted  idea  of  his  accumulated  wisdom,  and  in¬ 
creased  their  desire  to  see  the  commencement  of 
his  intended  innovations. 

Nor  would  he,  on  his  return,  enter  on  his  great 
work  till  he  had  consulted  the  Delphian  oracle,  by 
which  he  was  informed  that  his  republic  should  be 
the  most  perfect  ever  formed.  The  oracle  more¬ 
over  declared  him  the  friend  of  the  gods.  With 
this  extent  and  majesty  of  preparation,  Lycurgus 
proceeded  to  effectuate  a  scheme  of  government 
which  had  been  the  result  of  his  extended  re¬ 
searches;  in  which,  however,  still  more  praise  is 
due  to  his  profound  knowledge,  penetration  and 
foresight — to  the  vast  resources  arid  gigantic  powers 
of  his  understanding,  than  to  what  he  had  gleaned 
from  experience  and  obse  vation. 

An  intermediate  body  between  the  chief  magis¬ 
trate  and  the  people  was  his  first  and  most  important 
constitutional  provision.  He  formed  a  senate,  con¬ 
sisting  of  28  persons  ;  these,  together  with  the  two 
kings,  who  sat  with  them,  made  a  body  of  30  per¬ 
sons,  which  formed  the  highest  branch  of  the  le¬ 
gislative  organ  They  stood  between  the  king  and 
the  people,  as  a  barrier  to  check  and  repress  the 
encroachments  of  either.  This  senate  was  com¬ 
posed  of  men  advanced  in  years,  and  eminent  for 
wisdom  and  integrity. 

Another  body  was,  some  time  afterwards,  added 
to  the  Spartan  government,  consisting  of  five  per¬ 
sons,  called  the  Ephori ;  these  answered,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  Roman  tribunes.  This  was  a  su¬ 
preme  court  of  very  great  powers ;  as  they  had  a 
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light,  on  proper  evidence,  or  even  on  suspicion,  to 
impeach  any  man  in  the  commonwealth  ;  not  even 
excepting-  the  kings  themselves  We  may  form 
some  judgment  of  the  just  equilibrium  of  the  Lace¬ 
demonian  government,  and  of  the  manner  in  which 
it  must  have  been  executed,  when  we  understand 
that  this  frame  of  government  stood  unshaken  and 
unimpaired  for  700  years  a  proof  not  only  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  government,  but  of  the  temperance, 
unanimity,  and  moderation  of  the  Lacedemonians. 

This  astonishing  people,  according  to  a  French 
maxim  I  have  somewhere  lately  read,  had  little 
constitution,  and  much  government.  The  articles 
of  their  constitution  were,  indeed,  few  and  simple, 
but  their  regulations  deep  and  radical.  1  he  people, 
at  this  time,  gener  ally  were  very  poor.  All  the 
land  was  in  a  few  hands.  How  can  we  imagine 
this  great  legislator  remedied  this  defect  ?  He  in¬ 
duced  the  holders,  of  lands  to  consent  to  an  equal 
division  of  all  the  lands  throughout  the  state.  By 
what  unknown  art  he  carried  this  point,  it  is  im¬ 
possible  to  conceive,  unless  we  may  believe  that 
people  in  those  times  held  property  with  a  looser 
hand  than  they  do  now.  This  point,  however,  he 
accomplished  ;  and  the  lands  of  Laconia  were  ac¬ 
tually  divided  into  50,000  shares,  and  those  of 
Sparta  into  0,000.  and  equally  distributed. 

Another  regulation,  still  more  surprising,  he 
carried  into  complete. effect,  which  was  the  abolition 
of  the  use  of  gold  and  silver.  He  caused  that  the 
current  coin  should  be  iron,  and  that  so  heavy, 
that  a  cart  and  oxen  were  necessary  to  carry  of  it 
to  t lie*  value  of  100  dollars.  This  measure  essen¬ 
tially  affected  all  the  arts  of  luxury,  struck  at  the 
root  of  those  useless  elegancies,  which  he  consider- 
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ed  as  incompatible  with  strict  economy  and  sound 
morals. 

Lycurgus  proceed  further  to  abolish  all  possible 
indulgence  lo  luxurious  living.  He  caused  all  the 
citizens  to  eat  at  public  tables,  in  which  the  diet 
was  exactly  prescribed  by  law.  At  each  table  fif¬ 
teen  persons  were  seated,  each  one  of  which  was 
required  to  furnish  one  bushel  of  flour,  eight  mea¬ 
sures  of  wine,  five  pounds  of  cheese,  two  pounds 
and  a  half  of  figs,  and  a  small  sum  of  money,  to 
defray  the  culinary  expenses.  Every  person  was 
obliged  to  eat  at  these  tables;  and  so  rigid  were  ! 
they  in  this  requisition,  that  king  Agis  was  repri¬ 
manded,  and  punished,  for  eating  at  his  own  table, 
in  company  with  his  queen,  after  returning  from  a 
military  expedition,  in  which  he  had  been  victorious. 

The  grand  object  of  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus 
was,  to  form  a  brave,  powerful,  and  warlike  people*.' 
This  object  he  accomplished,  but  he  left  the  mind 
unformed.  Had  he  paid  a  proportionable  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral 
powers,  the  Lacedonians  would  have  been  superior 
to  every  nation  that  ever  existed.  Here  he  failed 
of  promoting  the  true  dignity  and  happiness  of 
mankind.  Yet.  it  must  be  confessed,  he  formed 
the  most  vigorous,  economical,  firm,  and  resolute 
society  of  men  ever  seen. 

An  attempt  of  the  Athenians,  about  two  cen¬ 
turies  after  this,  to  regulate  and  new-model  their 
government,  was  far  less  successful.  The  lreedom 
and  boldness  of  the  Athenians,  and  the  ambition  of 
their  leaders,  was  a  continual  source  of  dissention, 
and  their  assemblies  at  length  became  so  turbulent 
and  seditious,  that  they  were  ofien  threatened  with 
anarchy  or  despotism.  Draco,  one  of  their  ablest 
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statesmen,  was  requested  by  the  people  to  attempt 
a  reform  in  their  constitution.  His  laws  became  a 
remedy  tar  more  terrible  than  the  disease  they 
were  intended  to  remove.  He  made  every  offence 
capital,  without  regard  to  its  nature  or  aggrava¬ 
tions.  It  was  said  of  him,  therefore,  that  his  laws 
were  written  with  blood. 

The  laws  of  Draco  were,  indeed,  the  first  written 
laws  ever  promulgated  in  Greece.  This  was  624 
years  before  the  Christian  sera.  As  might  have 
been  expected,  the  lively  sensibility  of  the  Athenian 
people  could  not  long  sustain  the  pressure  of  these 
sanguinary  institutions.  Every  sentiment  of  justice 
must  revolt  from  that  law  which  punishes  the 
slightest  violation  of  duty  as  the  most  atrocious  act 
of  wickedness,  and  equals  in  pain  and  infamy  the 
venial  offender  with  the  most  abhorred,  abandoned 
villain. 

The  institutions  of  Draco,  however,  and  the  ca¬ 
lamities  they  drew  after  them,  lasted  20  years,  when 
Solon,  the  wisest  and  the  most  amiable  of  all  the 
Grecian  legislators,  introduced  a  salutary  reform 
into  the  government  of  Athens.  He  diminished 
nothing  of  its  republican  form,  but  endeavoured  to 
relieve  the  burdens  of  the  poor;  and  one  of  the 
first  measures  of  the  new  system  was,  a  release  of 
the  poor  from  the  debts  and  the  various  exaction--  by 
which  they  were  pressed.  He  rendered  every  de¬ 
partment  of  the  government  more  just,  more  de¬ 
finite,  more  energetic,  and  moulded  the  Athenian 
republic  into  its  noblest  form: 

The  famous  court  called  the  Areopagus  had 
been  long  established  ;  a  regulation  was  made  by 
Solon,  that  none  could  hold  a  seat  in  this  august 
body  but  such  men  as  had  held  the  office  of 
14* 
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archon.  or  first  magistrate  of  the  republic.  They 
were  men  venerable  for  age,  wisdom,  and  integrity  ; 
and  what  is  remarkable  of  this  court,  they  always 
sat  at  night,  or  when  the  hall  of  their  session  was 
darkened,  that  no  external  object  might  influence 
the  operation  of  the  mind,  or  "any  casual  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  senses  warp  the  judgment  from  strict 
and  impartial  truth.  The  orators  who  were  ad¬ 
mitted  to  speak  before  this  court,  were  allowed  to 
make  no  exordium,  digression,  or  peroration  Such 
was  the  reputation  of  this  Athenian  council,  that 
distant  nations  often  appealed  to  its  decision.  Even 
the  Romans  sometimes  brought  causes  of  impor¬ 
tance,  which  were  too  intricate  to  be  determined  by 
their  senate,  before  this  august  tribunal,  of  whose 
superior  competency  they  did  not  pretend  to  doubt. 

Beside  the  Areopagus,  Solon  instituted  another 
council  or  assembly,  of  400 :  100  from  each  tribe. 
In  this  assembly  all  matters  of  importance  were 
proposed,  agitated,  and  considered,  before  they 
went  to  the  great  assembly  of  the  people,  by  whose 
vote  alone  a  final  decision  could  take  place.  This 
hotly  formed  a  kind  of  portico  to  the  general  fa¬ 
bric,  or  assembly  of  the  people,  and  had  great  in¬ 
fluence,  by  giving  form  and  direction  to  such  mat¬ 
ters  as  were  ultimately  designed  for  popular  dis¬ 
cussion.  Here  they  were  placed  in  their  true  light ; 
and  this  assembly  acted  as  a  kind  of  grand  jury,  in 
which  bills  were  prepared,  and  subjects  arranged, 
for  the  consideration  and  decision  of  the  lower 
house. 

We  have  taken  a  brief  survey  of  the  government 
of  two  of  the  leading  states  of  Greece.  It  will  be 
sufficient  to  remark  that  there  was  a  general  re¬ 
semblance  through  the  whole — the  smaller  states 
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Copied  from  the  larger;  and  though  in  most  of 
them  there  were  some  remains  of  monarchy,  yet 
they  were  a  free  people,  and  knew  their  own  rights 
better,  and  enjoyed  them  more  fully,  and  much 
longer,  than-any  of  the  ancient  nations. 

The  history  of  Greece  is  the  history  of  govern¬ 
ments,  and  its  details  are  deeply  interesting  to  all 
nations,  who  acknowledge  the  obligation  of  con¬ 
stitutions,  and  the  authority  of  laws.  Nations  who 
once  gain  their  freedom,  remain  free  till  they  give 
themselves  a  master,  and  rivet  their  chains  by  their 
own  voluntary  acts.  Thus  did  all  the  states  of 
Greece;  thus  afterwards  did  the  Roman  republic; 
and  thus  have  done  all  the  free  governments  of 
Europe. 

The  situation  of  the  Lacedemonians  in  the  Pe¬ 
loponnesus  ;  the  extent  and  fertility  of  their  ter¬ 
ritories,  but  especially  the  influence  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  of  Lycurgus,  give  them  an  obvious  superiority 
to  all  the  Grecian  states.  This  they  took  care  to 
evince  on  every  convenient  occasion.  And  as  early 
as  the  reign  of  Cyrus,  they  were  so  formidable,  as 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Asia.  When  Cyrus  in¬ 
vaded  Croesus,  king  of  Lydia,  they  had  promised 
aid  to  the  Lydians,  and  their  relief,  which  might 
•have  protracted  the  Lydian  monarchy,  was  in  for¬ 
wardness,  but  did  not  arrive  in  time  to  be  of  use  to 
jCroesus.  They  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  Cyrus 
with  a  message  peculiarly  characteristic  of  their 
nation.  The  Spartan  ambassador  told  Cyrus  if  he 
invaded  any  of  the  Grecian  allies,  that  the  Lacede¬ 
monians  would  know  how  to  punish  his  injustice. 

;  Cyrus  replied,  that  if  his  health  was  spared,  he 
hoped  to  give  them  greater  cause  of-complaint  than 
the  invasion  of  their  allies.  lie  then,  no  doubt, 
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meditated  (he  invasion  of  Greece;  but  this  he  was 
never  able  to  accomplish,  and  it  was  probal  T  well 
for  him  that  lie  never  did  conflict  with  the  rising 
fortunes  of  that  warlike  nation.  Their  warfare  was, 
indeed,  formidable,  and  had  they  maintained  their 
primitive  vigour  find  martial  spirit,  they  would  have 
presented  a  barrier  to  the  armies  of  Rome. 

The  territorial  advantages  of  Sparta  were  far 
superior  to  those  of  Athens.  But  the  Athenians, 
by  their  arts,  commerce,  and  colonies,  gradually 
progressed  in  wealth  and  resources,  and  became 
formidable  by  sea.  as  well  by  tend.  It  was  both 
the  wisdom  and  felicity  of  the  Greeks  that  their 
wars  were  seldom  wars  of  conquest  or  invasion,  and 
their  ambition  did  not  aim  at  extent  of  empuie  : 
their  dominions,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war, 
were  nearly  as  large  as  they  were  in  any  subse¬ 
quent  period  of  their  history,  till  we  arrive  at  the 
sera  of  Alexander’s  conquest  :  under  him  their  sys¬ 
tem  was  changed. 

The  Persian  power  was  the  great  and  formida¬ 
ble  object  with  which  the  Grecian  states  and  colo¬ 
nies  had  constantly  to  conflict.  We  have  already 
considered  the  extent  of  the  Persian  dominions, 
and  thev  lay  bordering  on  the  Greeks,  from  the 
Hellespont  through  all  the  western  shores  of  Asia, 
and  the  north  of  Africa.  As  the  Greeks  grew' 
powerful,  they  planted  their  colonies  on  the  coasts 
of  sia  Minor,  and  in  the  islands.  This  w'as 
agreeable  to  their  general  policy,  and  they  con¬ 
quered  less.  and  colonized  more,  than  any  nation, 
of  equal  power  and  resources,  in  ancient  times. 
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ANCIENT  GREECE. - CONTINUED. 

-The  states  of  Greece  could  not  extend  their  ter- 
itories  east  or  south,  without  interfering  with  the 
5er>ians.  That  great  empire  presented  a  barrier, 
rom  the  Hellespont  to  Egypt,  and  had  engrossed 
nany  islands  along  the  coast.  The  ambition  of 
he  Greeks  led  them  rather  to  colonize  and  settle, 
han  to  conquer  and  destroy.  Yet  their  fleets  and 
heir  colonies  often  could  not  avoid,  and  as  often 
ought,  a  collision  with  the  arms  of  Persia.  And 
,s  they  understood  both  the  use  of  arms  and  the 
'ower  of  sophistry  better  than  the  Persians,  they 
;radually  gained  upon  the  masters  of  Asia.  At 
irst,  the  innumerable  armies,  and  exhaustless 
vealth  of  the  Persians,  seemed  to  have  little  cause 
o  fear  a  handful  of  Greeks,  situated  in  the  rocks, 
;nd  hills,  and  islands  of  Europe;  for  one  of  the 
mallest  of  the  Persian  provinces  could  marshal  a 
arger  army  than  all  Greece ;  and  as  it  was  known 
hat  the  Greeks  were  poor,  they  presented  no  ob- 
?ct,  at  first,  which  could  invite  an  invader  It  is 
ot  improbable,  that  when  Cyrus  demanded  who 
he  Lacedemonians  were,  he  did  not,  indeed,  know 
f  any  such  people. 

The  Persian  monarchs  did  not  long  remain  in 
jnorance ;  they  soon  had  sufficient  to  remind  them 
1  Greece,  in  general,  and  of  Sparta  and  Athens, 
u  particular.  The  Athenians  by  sea,  and  thp  La- 
edemonians  by  land,  first  became  troublesome, 
tnd,  at  length,  formidable  to  the  Persians.  And 
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the  history  of  these  two  states  is  a  full  and  fair  ex¬ 
periment  of  tlie  comparat ive  value  and  importance 
of  agriculture  and  commerce.  The  Lacedemonians, 
who  not  only  held  Laconia,  but  the  rich  and  valua¬ 
ble  lands  of  the  Messenians,  and  were  masters  of 
half  the  arable  land  in  the  Peloponnesus,  were  the 
most  perfectly  agricultural  people  that  perhaps 
ever  existed.  We  have  seen  Lyeurgus  abolishing 
the  use  of  gold  and  silver  among  .them.  They 
were  allowed  to  wear  nothing  but  what  they  could 
make.  Domestic  manufactures  were  carried  on  in 
every  house.  Silks,  and  gay  clothing,  and  foreign 
luxuries,  were  completely  prohibited.  See  litem 
sealed  at  their  public  tables,  fifteen  in  a  set,  and 
partaking  of  their  celebrated  black  broth.  And  as 
to  their  houses,  Lyeurgus  allowed  them  no  tools  in 
building  but  the  hatchet  and  saw. 

But,  perhaps,  it  will  be  said  they  were  free,  in¬ 
dependent.  and  happy.  As  to  their  happiness,  we 
must  judge  of  it  as  we  can.  from  our  knowledge  of 
what  constitutes  the  essence  of  human  felicity. 
They  had  many  ingredients  in  their  dish  of  hap¬ 
piness  which  would  taste  bitter  to  us,  With  regard 
to  freedom,  they  were  strangers  to  that  heavenly 
privilege.  They  held  in  their  service  a  nation  ol 
slaves  The  Helots,  a  people  who  lived  among 
them,  and  performed  all  their  set  vile  labour,  were, 
perhaps,  as  numerous  as  their  masters.  J  best 
wretched  beings  resembled  much,  in  their  situation 
and  deplorable  destiny,  the  slaves  of  our  southern 
states.  Thev  were  doomed  to  intense,  intolerable, 
and  interminable  bondage  Th»  v  were  regarded 
as  much  the  property  of  the  owners  ot  lands  on 
which  they  laboured  as  the  hoises  and  cattle  who 
laboured  with  them. 
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They  often  raised  horrible  insurrections  and 
massacres,  in  hopes  of  graining  their  freedom.  To 
guard  against  these,  all  the  vigilance  of  the  laws, 
all  the  rigours  of  their  jealous  tyrants,  all  the 
watchful  energies  of  a  military  force,  were  con¬ 
tinually  employed.  If,  instead  of  abolishing  the 
use  of  gold  and  silver,  Lycurgus  had  abolished  the 
horrible  oppression  of  the  Helots,  a  nation  as  me¬ 
ritorious  in  the  .sight  of  heaven  as  their  proud  mas¬ 
ters,  he  would  have  conferred  a  greater  obligation 
on  mankind.  In  all  his  institutions,  there  was 
scarce  a  tinge  of  philanthropy.  His  great  object 
was,  the  aggrandizement  of  one  class  of  human 
beings,  supported  by  the  depression  and  misery  of 
another. 

The  Lacedemonians  never  traded — they  knew 
no  luxury — they  lived  in  houses  built  of  rough 
materials — they  lived  at  public  tallies — fed  on 
black  broth,  and  despised  every  thing  effeminate  or 
luxurious.  They  were  a  race  of  soldiers  ;  equally 
stern  and  fierce  both  in  peace  and  war.  In  vain 
you  look  for  one  lovely  trait  of  character:  and 
they  never  became  either  a  numerous  or  a  polished 
people ;  and  were  never  a  happy  people,  as  far  as 
happiness  has  any  connexion  with  the  cultivation  of 
the  humane  and  tender  feelings. 

The  Athenians,  whose  territory  of  Attica  was 
not  remarkably  fruitful,  early  became  commercial; 
their  power  on  the  sea  soon  grew  terrible  to  the 
fleets  of  Persia,  and  even  of  Carthage.  '1  heir  co¬ 
lonies  became  numerous,  and  their  tbreign  settle¬ 
ments  flourishing.  They  carried  their  arts  abroad, 
and,  in  return,  brought  home  the  commodities  of 
other  nations.  By  these  means,  and  under  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  a  long  series  of  events,  the  Athenian 
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state  rose  to  a  height  of  power  which  set  every  na- 
lion  at  defiance,  and  enabled  her  to  triumph' over 
the  utmost  efforts  of  the  Persian  monarchs. 

Defensive  wars  are  often  as  beneficial,  as  offen¬ 
sive  are  ruinous  to  a  nation.  From  the  time  of 
Cyrus,  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of  Greece  had 
been  a  favorite  object  with  the  Persian  courts. 
Cyrus  himself  threatened  a  visit  to  the  peninsula, 
and  the  provocation  to  accomplish  this  purpose  in¬ 
creased  in  every  succeeding  reign,  till  it  was  at¬ 
tempted  by  Darius  Hystaspes,  and  after  him  by 
Xerxes  the  Great,  as  noticed  in  the  lecture  on 
Persia.  These  defensive  wars  neither  exhausted 
the  resources,  nor  broke  the  spirit  of  the  Greeks. 

But  at  the  close  of  the  Persian  invasion,  a  scene 
of  ambition  and  intrigue  ensued,  which  embroiled 
the  states  of  Greece;  and  the  happiest  period  of 
that  enlightened  and  enterprising  people  no  sooner 
arrived,  than  it  was  past  forever..  The  power  and 
splendor  of  the  Athenian  commonwealth  had  long 
been  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the  Lacedemonians. 
At  the  battle  of  Marathon  the  genius  of  Athens 
was  displayed,  and  in  the  various  operations  of  the 
Persian  invasions,  the  Athenians  assumed  that  su¬ 
periority  to  which  their  wealth,  numbers,  and  di¬ 
versity  of  talents  seemed  to  justify  their  title. 
Sparta  had  very  recently  made  a  most  daring  at¬ 
tempt  to  subvert  and  ruin  the  Athenians.  A  strong 
and  secret  influence  had  been  used  in  the  general 
councils  of  Greece,  to  procure  a  decree  that  the 
Greeks  should  hold  no  walled  town  without  the 
Peloponnesus.  The  reason  alleged  wa*,  that,  as  it 
would  probably  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  it 
would  furnish  them  with  a  fortress  from  which  they 
might  act  successfully  against  the  Peloponnesian 
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states.  This  measure  was  set  on  foot  by  Lacede- 
moii,  and  was  aimed  directly  at  Athens,  which  was 
without  the  peninsula,  and  was  daily  becoming 
more  strongly  fortified.  The  impolicy  of  this  mea¬ 
sure  was  as  obvious  as  its  injustice  was  flagrant. 
Subsequent  events  showed  how  much  the  safety  of 
all  Greece  depended  on  the  power  of  Athens. 

Two  men  at  this  time  flourished  in  Athens,  who 
were  able  to  thwart  the  ambitious  projects  of  Sparta, 
and  to  defend  their  country  from  foreign  invasion. 
Aristides,  surnamed  the  just,  and  Themistocles,  to 
whom  the  states  of  Greece  owed  more  than  to  any’ 
other  individual.  The  vigorous  policy  of  these 
two  great  men  conducted  their  countrymen  through 
the  dangers  and  calamities  of  the  Persian  war. 
which  was  closed  at  the  bat  le  of  Plataea. 

But  few  states  or  individuals  can  bear  elevation. 
Athens,  no  longer  dreading  the  resentment  of  her 
haughty  rival,  assumed  an  attitude  which  excited 
general  alarm  and  indignation.  Under  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  Pericles,  the  Athenians  sent  a  mandate  to 
all  the  states  of  Greece  to  assemble  at  Athens,  to 
make  arrangements  for  repairing  the  ruined  tem¬ 
ples,  and  doing  honor  to  the  gods.  No  man  ever 
made  so  splendid  a  figure  in  Athens  as  Pericles:  in 
eloquence  he  fell  little  short  of  Demosthenes,  and  in 
the  talents  of  the  statesman  and  commander,  he 
might  compare  with  the  most  eminent  of  the  Greeks. 
In  many  points  of  character  he  resembled  Pompev 
among  the  Romans.  There  was  a  dignity  of  car¬ 
riage,  blended  with  manners  the  most  fascinating; 
his  mind  and  manners  were  formed  to  magnificence 
and  greatness. 

Had  his  ambition  stopped  at  making  Athens  the 
arbiter  of  Greece,  he  would  have  been  less  censur- 
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able;  but  he  must  be  the  head  of  Athens.  The 
liberties  of  Greece  had  a  greater  enemy  in  Pericles 
than  in  Alexander.  Pericles  laid  the  foundation, 
Philip  built  the  walls,  and  Alexander  completed  the 
fabric,  of  despotism. 

The  order  ot  Pericles  for  convening  the  states  of 
Greece  at  Athens  was  received  with  various  emo¬ 
tions :  by  some  it  was  obeyed,  by  others  treated 
with  inattention.  The  Spartans  heard  it  with  in¬ 
dignation,  as  the  signal  for  demanding  homage. 
The  Peloponnesian  states  generally  adhered  to 
the  Lacedemonians,  and  they  now  determined,  in  a 
body,  to  resist  the  measures  of  the  Athenians.  On 
this  occasion  it  is  said  that  Pericles  exclaimed  in 
the  Athenian  assembly,  “  I  behold  war  with -wide 
and  rapid  steps  advancing  from  the  Peloponnesus.*’ 

Whilst  both  parties  were  waiting  in  suspense, 
from  what  local  cause  this  momentous  conflict  would 
arise,  the  fatal  blow  was  struck  in  an  unexpected 
quarter. 

The  cit}'  of  Corinth  had  planted  a  colony  in  the 
island  of  Corcyra,  now  called  Corfu.  The  Corcy- 
rians.  grown  wealthy  and  powerful  by  trade,  had 
adventured  on  a  conflict  with  their  mother  country  ; 
but  the  Corinthians,  proving  more  than  a  match  for 
this  colony,  the  latter  applied  to  Athens  for  aid. 
The  Athenian.',  who  were  nearly  equal  to  all  Greece 
in  naval  force,  uniting  with  t lie  Corcyrians,  Corinth 
was  overpowered,  and  sent  to  Lacedemon,  .as  the 
only  source  whence  effectual  aid  could  be  expected. 
The  Lacedemonians  were  prompt  to  obey  the  call, 
considering  any  cause  just  that  would  humble  their 
haughty  ami  powerful  rival. 

Thus  Greece  was  involved  in  a  war  which  lasted 
27  years;  nor  did  it  cease  to  rage  till  Athens,  the 
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finest  city  of  ancient  times,  was  taken,  her  walls 
and  towers  destroyed,  her  beauty  defaced,  and  her 
glory  for  ever  tarnished.  Nor  was  there  a  spot  in 
Greece  where.this  relentless  war  of  passion  did  not 
spread  its  flBtmes,  and  exhaust  its  fury. 

From  the  effects  of  this  disastrous  conflict,  Greece 
never  recovered.  Her  wealth  was  exhausted  ;  her 
fairest  cities  ruined;  her  territories  ravaged;  the 
spirit  of  her  first  institutions  exterminated — nor  did 
she  see  another  moment  of  tranquillity  In  her 
history,  after  the  close  of  this  rtisastrous  war,  we 
see  little  but  intrigue,  treachery,  and  ambition, 
ready  to  employ  any  expedient;  treaties  made 
and  violated;  alliances  formed  and  broken;  activity 
which  resembled  the  struggles  of  insanity,  and  the 
involuntary  spasms  of  disease. 

Lacedemon,  and  the  states  which  adhered  to  her 
party,  suffered  little  less  than  Athens,  over  whom 
they  triumphed.  Although  the  allied  states  were 
so  elated  when  Athens  fell,  that  they  ordered  her 
walls  to  be  demolished  to  the  sound  of  martial  mu¬ 
sic,  and  the  most  extravagant  demonstrations  of 
joy,  yet  there  own  ruin  was  involved. 

The  ashes  of  the  cities  and  villages,  which  peri- li¬ 
ed  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  were  scarcely  coid, 
when  another  conflict  began,  of  shorter  continuance, 
but  still  more  fierce  and  bloody.  Boeotia.  a  state 
lying  north  of  the  Peloponnesus,  which  had  never 
been  of  much  consequence  in  the  «  ars  or  councils 
of  Greece  now  took  its  turn  to  reign  Among  this 
inconsiderable  people  a  man  had  risen,  destined  to 
eclipse  the  glory  of  all  the  commanders  of  the  Gre¬ 
cian  republics.  The  Boeotian  wrar  now  pointed  its 
avenging  columns  at  the  Peloponnesus,  and  was 
aimed  principally  at  Sparta.  Since  the  tall  of 
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Athens,  the  Spartan  commonwealth  had  assumed 
a  haughty  attitude,  and  seemed  to  give  law  to  all 
Greece. 

Epaminondas,  with  talents  as  splendid  as  those 
of  Pericles,-  was  the  last  virtuous  and  patriotic  com¬ 
mander  of  those  times.  Roused  by  the  injustice 
and  folly  of  the  Lacedemonians,  he  assumed  the 
reins  of  the  administration  in  Thebes,  the  capital  of 
Boeotia,  and  with  a  course  of  conduct  to  which  a 
stain  of  ambition  could  not  cleave,  he  appeared  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  determined  to  redress  the 
wrongs  of  his  countrymen.  The  conduct  and  val¬ 
our  of  Agesilaus,  barely  rescued  the  Lacedemonians 
fiom  the  fate  of  Athens  Their  country  was  ra¬ 
vaged,  their  choicest  troops  slain  in  battle,  and 
their  national  pride  and  loftiness  of  soul  were 
brought  down  and  humbled.  They  were  rendered 
weak  and  impoverished,  but  no  adversity  could 
make  them  wise;  nor  could  any  change  restore  the 
age  of  glory  which  was  past. 

Boeotia  rose  and  fell  with  Epaminondas;  during 
his  administration  she  was  at  the  head  of  Greece; 
but  her  importance  was  co-extensive  only  with  his 
life  The  effects  of  his  greatness,  however,  proved 
one  source  of  the  ruin  of  his  country,  and  of  the 
utter  destruction  of  Thebes.  Epaminondas  direct¬ 
ed  the  education  of  Philip,  king  of  Macedon.  That 
great  statesman  and  warrior,  from  the  maxims  and 
instructions  of  the  Theben  general,  formed  plans 
of  future  conduct,  which  rendered  him  the  arbiter  of 
Greece.  Philip,  when  a  youth,  was  sent  as  a  hos¬ 
tage  to  Thebis,  and  as  he  was  nephew  to  the  king- 
of  Macedon,  the  dignity  of  his  rank,  and  still  more 
his  amiable  behaviour,  and  uncommon  talents,  re¬ 
commended  him  to  the  patronage  of  Epaminondas, 
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who  educated  him  with  his  own  son,  and  bestowed 
on  him  an  equal  share  of  his  attention.  The  young 
Macedonian  prince  profited  in  this  illustrious  school, 
as  his  subsequent  life  and  fortunes  sufficiently 
evince. 

.After  the  commencement  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  the  history  of  Greece  presents  a  gloomy  pic¬ 
ture.  To  the  common  calamities  of  war,  a  civil 
war  adds  the  rage  of  the  most  direful  and  vindictive 
passions.  When  friends  become  enemies,  hatred  is 
quickened  by  the  sting  of  ingratitude — the  conten¬ 
tions  of  a  brother  are  like  the  bars  of  a  castle.  No 
battle  is  so  dreadful  as  that  where  friends,  and  ac¬ 
quaintance  fill  the  opposing  ranks  and  conflicting 
columns.  The  recollection  of  former  friendship, 
obliterated  by  personal  injury,  benevolent  affections, 
exterminated  by  abuse  and  insult,  gives  resentment 
its  sternest  frown,  bathes  the  sword  in  poison,  and 
renders  death  more  dreadful. 

When  once  the  alarm  of  war  was  propagated  by 
the  blast  of  civil  discord,  Greece  never  experienced 
another  moment  of  tranquillity.  The  Peloponnesian 
and  Boeotian  wars  inflicted  wounds  that  were  in¬ 
curable.  I'beir  demoralizing  effects  on  the  popular 
governments  of  Greece  could  terminate  in  nothing 
but  dissolution.  Restless  ambition  was  perpetually 
toiling  for  power,  under  the  watchword  of  liberty; 
and  whether  it  was  peace  or  war,  the  dread  catas¬ 
trophe  moved  slowly  on,  urged  by  ten  thousand 
hands.  While  power  and  wealth  boldly  avowed 
their  object,  intrigue  plotted  in  darkness,  or  behind 
a  mask,  and  the  insulted  confidence  of  the  people, 
wherever  it  was  placed,  was  disappointed. 

Phocion,  the  last  of  the  Atheniati  statesmen  of 
uncorrupted  integrity,  was  one  day  debating  with 
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Demosthenes  respecting  the  measures  of  Philip, 
when  Demosthenes,  in  a  passion,  cried  out,  “  Pho- 
cion,  the  Athenians,  in  some  of  their  mad  fits,  will 
one  day  kill  you!’’  Phocion  replied,  “Should  the 
Athenians  ever  come  to  their  senses,  they  will  kill 
you.”  But  that  they  never  did;  nor  could  any  vir¬ 
tue  of  an  individual  retrieve  their  fall,  or  procrasti¬ 
nate  their  doom. 

Eight  years  after  the  death  of  Epaminondas, 
Alexander  the  Great  was  born.  .  His  father,  Philip, 
one  of  the  most  artful  and  ambitious  princes  of  anti¬ 
quity,  had  prepared  the  way  for  the  aggrandize¬ 
ment  of  Macedonia.  The  Greeks  had  grown  so 
corrupt,  tumultuary,  and  depraved,  that  a  master 
was  now  rather  a  privilege  than  a  calamity;  and  a 
master  was  provided  for  them,  who  fixed  their  wa¬ 
vering  character,  by  the  hand  of  despotism  and  the 
chains  of  a  tyrant. 

No  prince  was  more  nobly  born  than  Alexander. 
Pie  reckoned  Hercules  among  the  ancestors  of  his 
father,  and  his  mother  traced  her  descent  from 
Achilles,  the  Grecian  hero.  From  his  earliest  years 
Alexander  discovered  an  ardor  of  mind,  an  eleva¬ 
tion  of  genius,  and  solidity  of  judgment,  which  few 
ever  equalled.  When  he  was  yet  very  young,  he 
used  often  to  say,  on  hearing  of  his  father’s  victories, 
that  his  father  would  win  all  the  victories,  and  leave 
nothing  for  him  to  do  when  lie  should  become  a  man. 

He  seemed  to  be  formed  for  equal  vigour  and 
activity,  both  of  body  and  mind.  Philonicus,  a 
Thessalian,  brought  a  horse,  of  remarkable  strength 
and  beauty  to  Philip,  which  he  offered  for  13  talents. 
When  they  took  the  horse  into  a  field  to  try  him, 
he  was  found  so  vicious  and  unmanageable,  that 
Philip  told  his  owner  he  would  not  purchase  him, 
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and  Philonieus  was  leading  him  oft'  when  Alexan¬ 
der,  then  quite  a  boy.  who  was  present,  was  heard 
to  say,  with  great  vexation  and  anger,  “  What  a 
horse  they  aie  losing  tor  the  want  of  address  and 
boldness  to  manage  him  !”  His  father,  hearing 
what  he  said,  asked  him  if  he  intended  <o  reproach 
those  who  were  older  than  himself  ?  “  Yes.’’  said 

Alexander.  “  1  can  manage  this  horse  better  than 
anv  body  else/’’  His  father  ordered  him  to  try  the 
experiment ;  on  which  Alexander,  taking  hold  of 
the  bridie,  spake  gently  to  the  horse,  and,  as  he 
was  leading  him  along,  laid  his  hand  on  the  horse’s 
mane,  and  dropping  oft' his  mantle,  lightly  bounded 
on  his  back,  then  gradually  slackening  the  rein,  he 
suffered  the  horse  to  accelerate  his  movement,  and 
he  was  directly  seen  on  full  speed.  After  a  few 
moments,  when  the  horse  showed  the  disposition  to 
abate  his  swiftness,  Alexander  applied  the  whip, 
and  thus  kept  him  on  speed  till  his  fury  was  tho¬ 
roughly  abated ;  then  returned  to  the  place  where 
the  company  stood  viewing  with  astonishment  the 
intrepidity  of  the  young  prince  When  he  alighted, 
Philip  exclaimed,  with  tears  of  joy,  says  Plutarch, 
“  O  my  son,  look  thee  out  a  kingdom  equal  to  thy 
great  soul ;  Macedonia  is  too  little  for  thee.”  This 
was  the  famous  hor>e  Bucephalus,  which  Alexan¬ 
der  rode  in  his  conquest  ol  Persia-  He  died  in 
India,  and  the  conqueror  built  a  city  on  the  spot 
where  he  died,  called  Bucephalia. 

Ambassadors  from  the  Persian  monarch  coming 
to  Macedon,  in  the  absence  of  Philip,  Alexander, 
though  a  youth,  conversed  with  them;  asked  them 
the  distance  of  the  Persian  capital;  what  forces 
the  king  of  Persia  could  bring  into  the  field  $ 
what  the  Persian  government  was ;  what  was  the 
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character  of  the  king;  how  he  treated  his  ene¬ 
mies;  what  were  the  most  direct  ways  into  Persia. 
Alexander  was  educated  by  Aristotle.  The  mas¬ 
ter,  says  Dr  Gillies,  was  able  to  govern  the  minds, 
the  scholar  the  bodies,  of  men. 

When  Alexander  was  16  years  old,  Philip,  on 
an  expedition  aeainst  Byzantium,  made  him  his 
lieutenant  in  Macedonia,  and  committed  to  his  care 
his  great  seal,  entrusting  him  with  the  management 
of  his  most  important  concerns.  During  this  period, 
Alexander  marched  against  the  Medarans,  who 
had  revolted,  took  their  city  by  storm,  drove  out 
the  inhabitants,  put  others  there  in  their  stead,  and 
called  the  city  Alexandrinopolis.  But  in  the  fa¬ 
mous  and  dangerous  battle  of  Cheronea,  Alexander 
first  charged  the  Greeks,  was  foremost  in  every  dan¬ 
ger,  and,  it  is  said,  once  saved  the  life  of  his  father. 

Notwithstanding  the  ardour  of  this  prince  in 
battle,  and  his  continual  and  rapid  course  of  ac¬ 
tion,  he  was  fond  of  science,  and  was  a  proficient 
in  every  branch  of  polite  literature.  But  Homer’s 
Iliad  was  his  favorite  book  ;  this  lie  usually  laid 
under  his  pillow  by  night,  and  often  carried  in  his 
pocket  by  dav.  No  prince  was  more  generous 
than  Alexander ;  all  the  use  he  seemed  to  desire 
to  make  of  money  was,  to  bestow  it  on  his  friends, 
and  reward  the  services  of  his  soldiers. 

When  Alexander  was  20  years  of  age,  his  father 
died,  and  left  a  kingdom  begirt  with  enemies,  and 
a  throne  environed  with  treachery.  No  youth  ever 
evinced  more  firmness  or  vigour.  Every  successiv  e 
blow  which  he  struck  was  fatal  to  his  enemies,  anil 
effectual  to  its  purpose.  He  marched  north,  and 
fuelled  a  rebellion  in  Thrace  and  Illyria.  lie  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  awed  the 
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barbarous  tribes  into  obedience.  There  a  report 
reached  him  that  the  states  of  Greece  had  revolted, 
in  consequence  of  a  report  of  his  death.  In  eleven 
days  he  was  before  Thebes,  which  city  he  took  by 
storm,  and  executed  the  most  severe  and  awful  ven¬ 
geance,  putting  a  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
sword,  and  selling  the  rest  for  slaves. 

The  invasion  of  the  Persian  empire  was  now  to 
be  carried  into  effect.  This  was  Alexander’s  grand 
objec  t  from  the  time  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
probably  long  before.  The  Peloponnesian  states, 
awed  by  the  fate  of  Thebes,  bad  assembled  at  the 
straits  of  Thermopylae,  and  declared  their  resolu¬ 
tion  to  assist  him  in  the  Persian  war;  and  Alexan¬ 
der  hastened  thither  to  receive  the  submissions  and 
congratulations  of  those  states  who,  in  the  days  of 
Miltiades,  would  have  met  him  in  hostile  >rray,  and 
received  him  on  the  point  of  their  spears.  But 
now,  “  how  fallen,  how  changed  !”  They  were 
now  fit  for  nothing  but  to  grace  the  triumph  of  a 
conqueror  ;  they  were,  therefore,  willing  to  do  that 
humble  office. 

Bv  the  time  another  commander  could  have  made 
up  his  mind,  Alexander  was  on  his  march,  and  he 
crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Asia,  before  another 
would  have  got  his  army  in  motion.  He  entered 
the  Persian  territories,  but  found  all  quiet,  no  army 
to  oppose  his  progress,  to  watch  his  motions,  or  to 
give  him  battle. 

The  Persian  empire  was  extensive,  and  could 
wealth  and  numbers  have  availed,  Darius  Codo- 
matinus  need  not  have  feared  twenty  such  armies 
a'  Alexander’s.  For,  had  he  lost  a  million  of  men, 
he  had  a  million  more  to  lose,  and  still  could  have 
outnumbered  Alexander,  twenty  to  one.  Darius, 
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in  many  points  of  character,  resembled  Lewis  XVI. 
fie  is  represented  as  one  of  the  most  amiable  of  ihe 
Persian  monarch's  But  his  hand  was  not  formed 
to  hold  the  reins  of  empire  with  steadiness,  strength, 
and  dignity.  He  knew  how  to  bask  in  the  splen¬ 
dours  of  a  court,  but  was  utterly  unqualified  to  re¬ 
pel  the  dangers,  or  direct  the  operations,  of  the 
fields  of  war. 

The  celebrated  Memnon,  the  Rhodian,  was  the 
only  commander  whose  skill  and  valour  Alexander 
respected  ;  atid  had  his  advice  been  strictly  fol¬ 
lowed,  the  Greeks  might  have  been  repelled  with 
ease  Memnon  advised  not  to  fight  with  Alexan¬ 
der,  but  to  retreat  before  him,  and  remove  as  much 
as  possible  all  subsistence  for  his  army,  by  laying 
waste  the  country,  and  merely  harassing  him  Dy 
flying  parties.  But  such  measures  were  thought 
unworthy  a  nation  containing  40  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  And' Memnon  himself  dying  soon  after,  Alex¬ 
ander  was  freed  from  any  apprehension  of  dan¬ 
ger  from  that  quarter. 

The  grand  monarch  even  disdained  ihe  idea  of 
fighting  with  an  enemy  so  contemptible,  but  ordered 
his  satraps  to  seize  the  mad  boy,  and  bring  him 
bound  to  Suza.  and  to  transport  all  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans  to  the  farther  shore  of  the  Red  Sea.  On  the 
banks  of  the  river  Granicus  a  Per  ian  army  was 
ready  to  execute  the  order  of  Darius.  But  they 
found  the  mad  boy  not  easily  bound.  Here  the  as¬ 
tonished  Persians  beheld  a  scene,  of  which  they  ne¬ 
ver  before  had  tiny  conception 

'i  he  river  was  deep  and  rapid,  its  channel  rocky, 
it1-  oppo  ite  banks  coveted  with  a  hostile  army. 
These  appearances  could  not  intimidate  ‘.he  youth¬ 
ful  warrior.  His  cavalry  entered  the  river,  followed 
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by  the  Macedonian  phalanx  Himself  commanded 
the  right,  and  Parmenio  the  left.  They  passed  unbro¬ 
ken  through  the  rapid  stream,  under  showers  of 
darts  and  arrows,  and  every  form  of  missile  wea¬ 
pons.  As  they  ascended  the  opposite  bank  they 
closed  with  the  Persian  line,  and  the  conflict  was 
furious  and  bloody. 

Nothing  could  stand  before  such  intrepidity  and 
valour  :  the  Persians  fell  in  multitudes,  and  none 
escaped  but  by  flight.  This  brilliant  victory  in¬ 
flamed  the  courage  of  the  conquerors,  and  spread 
consternation  through  Persia. 

The  news  of  this  disaster  reached  Darius  at  Ba¬ 
bylon,  who,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  wisest 
counsellors,  immediately  determined  to  march  in 
quest  of  the  enemy.  Alexander  visited  the  prin¬ 
cipal  cities  along  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  But  no 
memoi  able  event  occurred  previous  to  the  battle  of 
Issus,  some  brief  details  of  which  were  given  in  the 
lecture  on  Persia. 

At  Issus  and  Arbela  the  two  decisive  battles 
were  fought,  and  the  melancholy  fate  of  Darius, 
who  was  destined  to  fall  by  the  hand  of  an  assas¬ 
sin,  has  been  already  noticed  in  a  former  lecture. 
It  is  not  easy  to  say  why  mankind  have  so  readily 
cmd  generally  allowed  Alexander  the  first  place 
among  heroes  and  conquerors ;  unless  it  be  owing 
to  Grecian  eloquence,  which  forms  the  ground  in 
which  the  diamond  is  set.  If  the  greatness  of  a 
man’s  achievements  is  measured  by  the  greatness 
of  the  impediments  he  overcomes,  certainly  what 
Hannibal  did  in  Italy  was  incomparably  more  ar¬ 
duous  than  what  Alexander  did  in  Persia  or  India. 
Consider  the  Roman  armies,  which  Hannibal  de¬ 
feated — even  Marcellus  and  Fabius  could  not  stand 
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before  him.  He  did  not,  indeed,  conquer  Rome, 
but  that  was  the  fault  of  Carthage.  His  army  was 
not  adequate  to  the  reduction  of  Rome.  No  ta¬ 
lents  in  a  commander  can  countervail  the  want  of 
an  army. 

Neither  can  the  military  exploits  of  Alexander 
compare  with  those  of  Julius  Caesar,  as  Plutarch 
clearly  shows  in  his  comparison  of  these  two  great 
commanders,  notwithstanding  his  evident  partiality 
for  die  Greeks.  But  this  we  shall  more  fully  con¬ 
sider  in  a  future  lecture,  when  we  speak  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  Julius  Caesar. 

From  the  conquest  of  Persia,  Alexander  pro¬ 
ceeded  eastward,  and  crossed  the  river  Indus  to¬ 
wards  India.  In  this  immense  excursion  he  had  an 
abundance  of  skirmishing,  and  some  considerable 
battles.  <o  which  nothing  but  their  distance  from 
home  gives  anv  extraordinary  claim  to  admiration. 
H  is  taking  the  rock  Ornus,  deserves  the  name  of  a 
bold  adventure,  rather  than  a  military  operation. 
A  fortress,  on  the  top  of  a  rock,  deemed  inaccessi¬ 
ble  in  every  place  but  one,  was  held  by  a  strong 
garrison.  The  ascent  to  this  fortress  was  so  nar¬ 
row,  that  hut  one  person  could  go  up  at  a  time.  It 
is  said  that  this  strong  hold,  from  time  immemorial, 
had  bpen  considered  impregnable.  Alexander,  in 
carefully  reconnoitering,  discovered  a  place  where 
he  thought  it  might  be  ascended  in  a  different  di¬ 
rection. 

In  the  night,  therefore,  whilst  he  was  making  a 
feint  to  attack  the  rock  in  the  usual  ascent,  a  party 
of  his  men.  headed  by  Ptolemy,  afterwards  king  of 
Egypt,  succeeded  in  climbing  the  rock  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  ;  and  whilst  the  men  in  the  fortress 
were  guarding  the  common  ascent,  and  looking 
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earnestly  that  way,  they  were  suddenly  attacked 
from  behind,  and  perceived  a  body  of  the  Greeks  in 
the  fortress.  They  were  amazed,  and  concluded 
that  they  must  be  something  more  than  human, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  surrendered  without 
striking  a  blow. 

Alexander’s  war  with  Porus,  king  of  India,  was 
surely  not  wanting  either  in  courage  or  conduct, 
but.it  was  indeed  inconsiderable,  and  had  it  been 
on  the  borders  of  Greece,  would  scarcely  have  been 
noticed  by  historians.  Porus  had  about  20,000 
men. 

Yet  when  the  whole  line  of  Alexander’s  opera¬ 
tion  is  considered,  it  appears  grand  and  noble,  if 
the  course  of  such  a  destroyer  of  the  species  can 
be  justly  termed  noble ;  the  various  extremes  of 
danger  he  passed  through  gives  a  sublime  idea  of 
protecting  Providence.  The  ancients  called  it  good 
fortune ,  and  Cicero  places  it  among  the  four  chief 
qualities  of  the  great  commander.  The  most  diffi¬ 
cult  of  Alexander’s  achievements  was  the  reconcil¬ 
ing  the  Macedonians  to  his  plans  of  ambition ;  and 
especially  settling  the  quarrels,  and  obliterating 
the  resentments,  raised  against  him  in  his  fits  of 
drunkenness  and  ungovernable  passion,  which,  af¬ 
ter  the  reduction  of  Persia,  grew  frequent  and  trou¬ 
blesome. 

The  four  most  amiable  characters  and  greatest 
men  in  his  army  he  murdered  with  the  most  wan¬ 
ton  cruelty.  Clitus,  a  brave  and  faithful  officer, 
who  saved  the  life  of  Alexander  at  the  battle  of 
Granicus  •,  Parmenio,  to  whose  valour  and  conduct  he 
owed,  perhaps,  more  than  to  his  own,  he  barbarously 
murdered,  because  he  had,  on  bare  suspicion,  mur¬ 
dered  his  son  Philotas,  one  of  his  noblest  and  roost 
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active  officers.  But  perhaps  the  most  wicked  and 
atrocious  of  his  murders  was  that  of.  Calisthenes, 
tiie  philosopher,  merely  because  he  would  not  be 
guilty  of  the  baseness  and  impiety  of  paying  him 
divine  honors,  and  acknowledging  him  to  be  a  god. 

On  Alexander’s  return  from  India  he  arrived  at 
Babylon,  and  was  making  preparations  to  repair 
that  city,  and  restore  it  to  its  ancient  splendor; 
but  a  mightier  hand  than  his  had  prepared  other 
work  for  him.  Every  ray  of  his  former  virtues,  all 
his  amiable  traits  of  character,  had  forsaken  him, 
and  he  had  become  a  formidable  object  of  pride, 
dissipation,  cruelty,  and  rage.  When  Hephaestion, 
one  of  his  favourite  officers,  died,  he  invaded  a 
province,  and  murdered  all  the  inhabitants  as  a  sa¬ 
crifice  to  appease  his  departed  shade,  -and  to  ho¬ 
nour  his  memory. 

In  the  midst  of  this  enormous  course  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  he  was  seized  with  a  fever,  bi ought  on  by  in¬ 
temperance,  and  died  suddenly  at  Babylon.  With 
him  ceased  the  movements  of  that  great  machine 
of  power  and  influence  which  his  energies  had  put 
in  motion.  His  empire  soon  became,  in  a  measure, 
quiescent  under  four  great  divisions,  which  were 
seized  bv  four  of  his  principal  officers.  Cassander 
shared  Macedon  and  Greece;  Lysiuiachus,  Thrace, 
and  the  countries  about  the  Hellespont ;  Ptolemy 
had  Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine : 
and  Seleucus,  Chaldea,  Persia,  and  the  East. 

Alexander  perished  in  the  32d  year  of  his  age, 
and  12th  of  his  reign.  lie  seemed  naturally  to 
possess  many  amiable  traits  of  character ;  but 
these  were  overrun  and  obscured  by  his  ambition. 
But  even  his  ambition  itself,  and  every  other  ra- 
‘ional  endowment,  was  so  crushed  and  trampled 
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down  beneath  the  frantic  fury  of  his  passions,  that 
no  confidence  could  be  placed  in  him,  and  there 
was  no  safety  near  him.  The  whole  of  his  power 
and  wealth  were  employed  in  the  perpetration  of 
crimes  too  atrocious  and  horrid  for  conception.  A 
man,  to  gain  hi.-,  favor,  must  abandon  all  claim  to 
manhood — must  be  a  slave,  a  bfrite,  a  monster,  like 
the  tyrant  he  basely  adored  as  a  god. 

The  prosperity  of  Alexander’s  arms,  and  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  his  enterprises,  have  spread  a  lustre  over 
his  vices,  and  shielded  him  from  universal  abhor¬ 
rence.  But  let  his  character  be  stripped  of  that 
false  and  gaudy  splendor,  and  viewed  in  its  true 
light,  and  he  must  appear  one  of  the  most  execra¬ 
ble  of  all  the  human  race.  The  midnight  robber 
and  murderer  is  often  impelled  by  hunger  and  by 
want ;  lie  enters  the  house  of  a  stranger,  and  vio¬ 
lates  no  tie  of  gratitude.  A  train  of  circumstances 
renders  it  at  least  probable,  that  Alexander  began 
his  career  of  blood  by  the  murder  of  his  father.  His 
life  was  a  scene  of  bloodshed1;  and,  for  the  most 
part,  the  blood  of  those  that  had  never  done  him 
an  injury.  That  by  the  consent  of  all  polite  na¬ 
tions  this  man  should  stand  first  on  the  list  of  ho¬ 
norable  fame,  where  he  certainly  does  stand,  is  re¬ 
proachful  to  the  human  character — is  a  disgrace  to 
mankind, 

“  One  murder  makes  a  villain,  millions  a  hero." 

Under  the  successors  of  Alexander  the  Grecian 
States  rapidly  declined.  Their  military  and  politi¬ 
cal  importance  vanished  away ;  yet  still,  in  the 
Augusiian  age,  Athens  was  .respected  as  a  venera¬ 
ble  school  of  science,  though  even  then  the  day  of 
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poetry  and  eloquence  was  long  past.  Those  noble 
arts  never  reside  with  a  base,  degenerate  people. 

The  sera  of  Grecian  glory  was  in  the  days  of 
Thernistocles  and  Aristides.  Her  most  splendid 
period  was  under  the  administrations  of  Cimon  and 
Pericles  ;  and  the  foundation  of  her  ruin  was  effec¬ 
tually  laid  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and  by  the 
men  who  were  the  authors  of  that  war.  The  height 
of  prosperity  has  proved  the  brink  of  ruin  to  many 
nations. 

With  sublime  and  mournful  pleasure,  we  con¬ 
template  the  rive  and  fall  of  nations.  It  is  a  melan¬ 
choly  reflection,  that,  in  every  age,  they  have  la¬ 
boured  with  more  assiduity,  expense,  and  vigour, 
to  ruin  and  destroy,  than  to  establish  and  build  up. 
The  art  of  war  has  taken  the  lead  of  every  other 
art  and  science,  and  has  been  the  grand  object  of 
nations.  But  in  considering  the  fall  of  nations,  the 
chief  thing  to  be  deplored  is.  not  that  they  have  la¬ 
boured  to  destroy  one  another,  but  that  they  have 
ruined  and  destroyed  themselves.  The  enormous 
vices  and  infatuated  policy  of  all  the  ancient  na¬ 
tions,  was  the  source  of  their  destruction.  But  for 
this,  the  stales  of  Greece  might  have  flourished  till 
this  day.  The  ruin  of  every  nation  may  be  charged 
to  the  ambition  of  men  who  prefer  their  own  interest 
to  the  public  good  ;  who  seek  their  own  aggran¬ 
dizement  in  the  ruin  and  misery  of  millions. 
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a  The  great  object  of  travelling,”  says  Dr. 
Johnson,  “  is  to  visit  the  shores  of  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean.”  Here  all  the  great  empires,  whose  histo¬ 
ries  to  us  form  the  most  interesting  sources  of  in¬ 
quiry,  were  horn,  flourished,  and  died.  Here  the 
arts  and  sciences  have  been  carried  to  their  utmost 
height.  Here  the  mind,  in  its  most  improved  state, 
has  made  the  greatest  excursions  into  philosophy, - 
religion,  and  politics.  Upon  ihese  shores  are  yet 
crumbling  many  monuments,  once  Vue  witnesses  of 
illustrious  deeds,  but  now  the  melancholy  trophies 
of  all-subduing  time,  they  “whisper  the  last  echoes 
of  the  world's  applause.”  Egypt,  Assyria,  Persia, 
and  Greece,  have  successively  passed  in  review. 
But  before  we  visit  Rome,  we  must  again  cross  the 
Mediterranean,  to  contemplate,  for  a  short  time, 
the  second  and  last  great  empire  that  Africa  pro¬ 
duced,  viz.  Carthage.  We  are  principally  induced 
to  this,  in  order  to  give  a  narrative  of  those  wars 
which  preceded  its  fall,  and  which  determined  the 
empire  of  the  world,  as  also  to  contemplate  one  of 
the  greatest  generals  of  ancient  times. 

The  city  of  Carthage  stood  upon  a  peninsula 
projecting  into  an  arm  of  the  Mediterranean,  about 
50  miles  in  circumference.  The  isthmus  connect¬ 
ing  it  with  the  continent  of  Africa,  was  between 
three  and  four  mile'  over,  and  secured  by  a  wall. 
Its  harbours  were  good,  and  protected  bv  double 
,  16* 
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walls,  affording  a  secure  position  in  time  of  war, 
and  an  excellent  emporium  in  time  of  peace. 

Although  the  territories  of  Carthage,  in  the  early 
ages  of  that  empire,  were  comparatively  small,  vet, 
in  the  times  of  the  Punic  wars,  they  were  very  ex¬ 
tensive;  comprehending  almost  all  the  northern 
section  of  the  African  pyramid,  the  greater  part  of 
Spain,  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  Majorca, 
Minorca,  Ivica,  and  the  principal  part  of  Sicily. 
This  vast  territory  embraced  numerous  powerful 
nations,  and  populous  cities,  among  which  Carthage 
stood  first,  containing  700,000  inhabitants.  Eying 
wholly  within  the  temperate  zone,  their  climate  was 
unexceptionable ;  to  which,  if  we  add  a  soil  whose 
fertility  was,  perhaps,  never  excelled,  it  will  not  be 
surprising  that  they  so  long  maintained  an  ascen¬ 
dancy  among  the  nations  then  flourishing. 

Various  are  the  opinions  respecting  the  aera  of 
the  foundation  of  Carthage.  They  may  all,  how¬ 
ever,  be  reduced  to  two.  The  first  is,  that  Car¬ 
thage  was  founded  by  a  colony  which  fled  from 
Canaan  in  the  time  of  Joshua,  B.  C.  1316.  The 
other  opinion  is,  that  it  was  founded  by  Elisa,  or 
Dido,  who  fled  with  a  colony  from  Tyre,  to  avoid 
the  avaricious  Pygmalion,  her  brother,  king  of  that 
city,  B.  C.  889. 

The  truth  seems  to  be  this:  During  the  conquest 
of  Canaan,  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  coun¬ 
try,  in  separate  companies,  fled  to  different  parts, 
and  planted  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  and  along  the 
Northern  and  southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
sea.  Several  of  these  colonies  in  after  ages  grew 
into  powerful  states,  while  others,  mingling  with  the 
inhabitants  among  whom  they  settled,  were  insen¬ 
sibly  lost.  We  find  Lacedemon,  in  particular,  a? 
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has  been  noticed,  claiming  an  affinity  with  the  Jews, 
and  deducing  their  original  from  the  ancient  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Palestine.  In  like  manner,  Carthage, 
according  to  universal  opinion,  was  founded  bv  a 
company  of  Canaanites,  probably  during  the  nu¬ 
merous  emigrations  which  took  place  in  the  time  of 
Joshua  For  nearly  500  years,  however,  it  re¬ 
mained  very  insignificant,  and  almost  of  dubious 
existence,  when  a  circumstance  occurred  at  Tyre, 
which  was  followed  by  a  short  emergence  of  Car¬ 
thage  from  obscurity.  Pygmalion,  a  prince  dis¬ 
tinguished  for  his  unbounded  avarice  and  cruelty, 
tyrannized  over  the  city  of  Tyre.  He  murdered 
Sicharbas,  or  Sichaeus,  the  husband  of  his  sister 
Dido,  designing  to  possess  himself  of  his  great 
riches.  But  Dido,  obtaining  permission  to  visit  a 
southern  part  of  Phoenicia,  secretly  conveyed  the 
wealth  of  her  husband  on  board  of  a  few  vessels, 
and  being  joined  by  many  persons,  whom  the  fear 
of  the  tyrant,  the  friendship  of  Dido,  or  the  preva¬ 
lent  spirit  of  adventure  had  allured,  set  sail  for  the 
coast  of  Africa,  and  landed  at  Carthage,  in  all  pro¬ 
bability  by  design,  where  the  old  colony  had  been 
settled  for  several  hundred  years. . 

The  rank  of  Dido,  her  immense  wealth,  and  sur¬ 
passing  genius,  immediately  gave  her  so  far  the 
ascendancy,  that  she  was  placed  at  the  head  of  thfe 
colony.  The  city  was  considerably  enlarged,  its 
name  changed,  and  its  commerce  extended  ;  which 
circumstances,  together  with  the  colouring  afforded 
by  Virgil,  have  led  succeeding  ages  to  attribute  the 
origin  of  Carthage  to  I  ido,  500  years  later  than 
the  circumstances  of  their  history  will  allow. 

We  ought  here,  perhaps,  to  notice  the  attempt 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  to  reconcile  the  anachronism 
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of  Virgil,  and  make  7Eneas,  the  Trojan  prince,  and 
Dido,  cotemporary.  But  we  have  only  space  to 
observe,  that  the  most  approved  chronologers  treat 
that  story  as  a  poetical  fiction,  designed  rather  as 
an  interesting  adventure  to  heighten  the  dignity  of 
the  poem,  than  as  an  historical  allusion,  to  trans¬ 
mit  the  memory  of  a  fact.  Dido  lived  270  years 
after  the  Trojan  war. 

We  shall  consider  the  history  of  Carthage  under 
the  several  periods  into  which  it  naturally  divides 
itself.  Carthage  was  destroyed  B.  C.  143.  If, 
therefore,  we  date  its  commencement  from  the 
conquest  of  Canaan  by  Joshua,  B.  C.  1316,  its  du¬ 
ration  will  be  1173  years.  But  if  from  the  reign  of 
Dido,  B.  C.  889,  it  will  amount  to  but'  746  years  ; 
and  this  is  the  period  usually  allotted  by  historians. 

I.  The  first  division  extends  from  ihe  accession 
of  Dido,  B.  C.  889,  to  the  year  B.  C.  412,  contain¬ 
ing  4 77  years.  The  knowledge  we  have  of  the 
events  of  this  period  consists  rather  in  scattered 
hints  than  a  connected  series  of  facts.  We  shall 
notice  some  of  them.  The  fame  of  the  emigration, 
settlement,  riches,  and  beauty  of  Dido,  soon  spread 
into  the  neighbonring  territories  of  Africa,  and  ex¬ 
cited  in  many  princes  an  ambition  to  obtain  her 
hand  in  marriage.  Among  the  rest,  Iarbas,  the 
most  powerful  monarch  of  that  country,  preferred 
his  claim  to  this  honour,  by  a  solemn  embassy  to 
Dido.  Knowing  his  power  to  extirpate  by  the  edge 
of  the  sword  her  diminutive,  but  flourishing  state, 
Dido  evaded  his  request  for  a  short  time ;  till, 
finding  no  means  of  avoiding  his  claim,  she  ordered 
a  pile  to  be  erected  in  the  middle  of  the  city,  upon 
pretence  of  sacrificing  to  the  manes  of  her  murdered 
h&sband.  Whether  she  would  not  violate  an  oath 
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she  had  made,  or  feigned  to  have  made,  never 
again  to  marry,  or  whether  she  did  not  relish  the 
idea  of  a  matrimonial  state  with  her  barbarous  and 
tawny  neighbour,  is  not  known;  but  when  the  pile 
was  already  kindling  into  flame  she  suddenly 
ascended  it,  and  drawing  a  concealed  poniard  from 
her  vest,  she  plunged  it  into  her  bosom,  and  expired, 
leaving  to  her  friends  a  grateful  memorial  of  her 
virtues,  and  to  posterity  the  illustrious  title  of  the 
founder  of  Carthaginian  greatness. 

For  upwards  of  300  years  posterior  to  the  death 
of  Dido,  history  is  almost  void  of  any  notice  of  Car¬ 
thage.  Their  government  appears  to  have  been 
fluctuating,  their  commerce  extending,  their  wealth 
and  power  rapidly  accumulating.  Foreign  wars 
began  to  engage  their  attention,  and  the  reigns  of 
Cyrus  and  Cambyses  were  distinguished  by  many 
examples  of  Carthaginian  prowess. 

The  close  of  the  period  under  consideration  is 
marked  with  several  circumstances  of  considerable 
importance.  Since  the  commencement  of  (heir  state, 
the  Carthaginians  had  been  tributary  to  their  more 
powerful  African  neighbours.  Considerable  con¬ 
quests  had  been  made  in  Sicily  and  Spain,  before 
they  were  able  to  free  themselves  from  this  odious 
yoke.  Unsuccessful  attempts  had,  from  time  to 
time,  been  made,  till,  at  length,  with  a  determined 
effort,  they  conquered  the  Numidians,  Mauritanians, 
and  various  other  nations,  and  rendered  themselves 
masters  of  a  great  territory,  unincumbered  with 
exactions. 

During  this  struggle  a  remarkable  circumstance 
occurred.  A  contention  arose  between  Carthage 
and  Cyrene,  a  neighbouring  city,  respecting  the 
boundary  of  their  territories.  It  was  determined 
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that  two  persons  from  each  city  should  start  at  the 
same  time,  and  that  wherever  they  met,  there  should 
be  the  boundary.  Two  Carthaginian  brothers, 
called  Philceni,  accordingly  started,  and  met  the  Cy- 
renians  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the  disputed 
boundary.  The  Cyrenians,  pretending  that  they 
had  been  deceived,  refused  to  submit,  unless  the 
Philoeni  should  consent  to  be  buried  alive  on  the 
spot.  They  willingly  offered  themselves  a  sacrifice 
for  their  countrymen,  and  were  entombed  without 
delay.  Patriotism  more  unshaken  cannot  be  con- 
ceived,  much  less  practised. 

It  is  not  known  when  the  Carthaginians  first  ob¬ 
tained  footing  in  Spain.  It  must  have  been  very 
early,  however,  since,  in  their  first  conquests  of  any 
importance,  their  vast  armies  were  principally  re¬ 
cruited,  and  their  treasury  replenished,  from  that 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  Spain  were  a  hardy, 
warlike  race,  and  their  mines  afforded  an  abundant 
supply  of  gold  and  silver  to  maintain  them  as  auxi¬ 
liaries  in  fighting  the  battles  of  Carthage  But  a 
small  part  of  Spain  was  under  the  power  of  Car¬ 
thage  till  the  time  of  the  second  Punic  war.  It  re¬ 
mained  for  Hannibal  to  open  a  passage  to  the  Py¬ 
renees — to  the  Alps — to  the  plains  of  Italy.  The 
islands  of  Malta  and  the  ;  >aleares,  or,  as  they  are 
now  called,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  lvica,  early  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  furnished  an  excellent  resource 
for  auxiliary  soldiers. 

Carthage  had  for  many  years  been  attempting  to 
obtain  a  permanent  footing  in  Sicily,  when  Xerxes 
the  Great  projected  his  famed  expedition  into 
Greece.  The  Carthaginians  promised  to  invade 
the  Grecian  colonies  o!  Sicily  on  his  behalf,  but  ra¬ 
ther  to  gratify  their  own  ambition.  After  three 
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years  preparation,  an  army  of  300,000  men,  com-' 
posed  of  Africans,  Spaniards,  Baleareans,  Gauls, 
and  Ligurians,  under  the  command  of  Hamilcar, 
embarked  for  Sicily.  They  landed,  and  formed  the 
siege  of  Hymera.  But  Gelon,  tyrant  of  Syracuse, 
falling  suddenly  upon  them,  totally  defeated  them. 
Those  not  killed  were  generally  taken  prisoners, 
and  sold  for  slaves.  Hamilcgr,  seeing  all  was  lost, 
threw  himself  into  the  flames,  after  having  in  vain 
sacrificed  many  human  victims  to  Saturn,  the  great 
god  of  the  Carthaginians.  Terrified  by  this  unex¬ 
pected  stroke,  the  Carthaginians  sued  for  peace, 
which  Gelon  granted  on  reasonable  terms.  One 
article  of  this  treaty  is  remarkable.  They  were 
directed  to  “  abstain  from  human  sacrifices a  bar¬ 
barous  custom  they  had  received  from  their  ances¬ 
tors,  the  Phoenicians, %nd  which  they  ever  retained. 

II.  The  second  division  of  this  history  extends 
from  B.  C.  412,  to  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  B.  C.  275,  containing  137  years.  This 
period  passed  away  in  wars  with  the  Syracusans, 
who  were  at  this  time  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
and  who  were  led  by  commanders  whose  names  are' 
distinguished  upon  the  rolls  of  fame.  Such  were 
Dionysius,  the  elder  and  younger,  Timoleon,  and 
Agathocles.  The  Carthaginians,  recovering  from 
the  blow  they  had  received  from  Gelon,  broke  the 
treaty,  and  renewed  the  war  in  Sicily.  Hannibal, 
the  son  of  Gisco,  was  sent  over  with  a  large  army, 
who  took  the  ancient  city  of  Selinus,  massacred 
1 6,000  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  in  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  manner,  and  sold  the  rest  as  slaves  into 
Africa.  Advancing  to  the  siege  of  Agrigentum, 
he,  together  with  most  of  his  army,  was  swept  off 
by  the  plague  j  a  fit  recompense  for  his  unprovoked 
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cruelties.  Imilcar,  who  succeeded,  was  soon  aftdr 
obliged  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  readily  granted 
by  Dionysius,  who  had  just  usurped  the  government 
of  Syracuse,  and  wished  for  an  opportunity  to  settle 
himself  on  the  throne. 

As  soon  as  Dionysius  found  himself  in  a  situation 
to  prosecute  the  war,  he  made  a  sudden  irruption 
into  the  Carthaginian  territories,  laying  waste  every 
thing  with  fire  and  sword.  But  having  lost  his 
fleet,  and  being  repulsed  in  several  engagements, 
he  was  forced  to  retire  and  shut  himself  up  in  the 
harbour  of  Syracuse,  which  was  closely  besieged 
by  Imilcon,  the  Carthaginian  general.  Crowned 
with  the  most  flattering  success,  and  already  mas¬ 
ter  of  almost  all  Sicily,  Imilcon  congratulated  him¬ 
self  with  the  idea  of  closing^his  long  and  bloody 
war  bv  the  reduction  of  Syracuse,  the  proud  capital 
of  Sicily.  But  his  expectations  were  suddenly  blast¬ 
ed;  a  terrible  plague  broke  out  among  the  soldiers, 
which  thinned  their  ranks,  and  damped  their  courage 
to  such  a  degree,  that  Dionysius,  by  a  vigorous  sal¬ 
ly,  entirely  defeated  them.  Imilcon  begged  and 
obtained  the  liberty  of  returning  to  Carthage  with 
the  remainder  of  his  shattered  army.  Upon  his 
arrival,  declaring  his  intention  not  to  survive  his 
fall,  or  rather  dreading  the  rage  of  his  dismayed 
countrymen,  who  always  made  it  a  point  to  sacri¬ 
fice  10  their  gods  an  unsuccessful  general,  he  devot¬ 
ed  himself  to  a  voluntary  death,  and  plunged  his 
dagger  into  his  bosom. 

This  calamity  was  followed  by  another,  which, 
for  a  while,  seemed  more  alarming  and  dangerous 
to  their  city.  The  Africans,  always  cherishing  a 
secret  hatred  and  jealousy  towards  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians,  saddenlv  broke  into  a  general  revolt,  being 
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filled  with  rage,  because  Imilcon  had  left  their 
countrymen  exposed  to  all  the  fury  of  the  victorious 
Dionysius.  They  collected  in  immense  multitudes, 
and  marched  to  the  gates  of  the  city.  But,  happily 
for  Carthage,  they  were  headed  by  no  general  capa¬ 
ble  of  extensive  enterprise,  or  steady  views.  Vent¬ 
ing  their  rage  for  some  time  against  the  naked 
walls,  and  beginning  to  suffer  for  provisions,  they 
gradually  dispersed. 

After  some  more  fruitless  campaigns  on  both 
sides,  the  Carthaginians  concluded  another  treaty 
with  the  Syracusans,  B.  C.  382. 

Not  satisfied,  however  with  the  advantages  which 
were  possessed  on  either  side,  the  treaty  was  again 
broken  under  Dionysius  II.,  a  mild  and  generous 
prince,  who  had  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne 
of  Syracuse.  The  commencement  of  this  war  was 
marked  by  a  singular  circumstance,  which  affords  a 
strong  reason  why  so  little  of  the  Carthaginian  his¬ 
tory  has  been  transmitted  to  us.  On  account  of  a 
treasonable  correspondence  which  was  carried  on 
by  a  Carthaginian  with  Dionysiu>,  the  Greek  lan¬ 
guage  was,  by  a  law  of  th,e  senate  of  Carthage, 
universally  prohibited.  The  Grecian  literature, 
which  was  spreading  wide  as  Grecian  fame  extend¬ 
ed,  was  thus,  by  a  public  act,  for  ever  excluded  the 
walls  of  Carthage.  It  serves  strongly  to  marl,  that 
narrow  and  calculating  spirit,  for  which  they  were 
notorious.  It  breathes  not  that  high  sentiment, 
and  generous  feeling,  which  rendered  the  Greeks 
the  pride  of  the  ancient  world.  ’ 

From  this  time  till  the  year  B.  C.  338,  a  bloody 
war  was  waged  with  the  Syracusans  and  Corin¬ 
thians,  under  the  celebrated  Tintoleon,  with  ill  suc¬ 
cess  on  the  part  of  the  Carthaginians.  At  length 
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they  were  constrained  to  treat  with  Timoleon  upon 
humiliating  terms. 

In  the  year  B.  C.  31 6,  Agathocles  was  chosen 
general  of  the  Syracusan  army.  An  ambitious, 
bold,  and  enterprising  man,  he  soon  found  means 
to  place  the  crown  upon  his  head.  He  suddenly 
broke  into  the  Carthaginian  territories  in  Sicily, 
and  with  sweeping  devastation  made  himself  mas¬ 
ter  of  many  populous  cities,  till  his  progress  was 
stopped  by  a  Carthaginian  army  before  Agrigen- 
tum.  A  general  battle  was  at  length  fought,  and 
the  plains  of  Hymera  were  coveted  with  the  slain. 
Agathocles  was  obliged  to  retire  and  shut  himself 
in  the  fortress  ofSvracnse,  whither  Hamilcar  pur¬ 
sued  him.  While  Hamilcar  was  closely  pressing 
the  siege,  Agathocles  conceived  a  plan  which  prov¬ 
ed  at  once  that  he  was  a  consummate  general. 
Although  possessing  but  one  city  in  the  whole  island 
of  Sicily,  and  that  one  closely  besieged  by  a  power¬ 
ful  army,  lie  determined  to  change  the  seat  of  the 
war  ,  from  Syracuse  to  Carthage.  Having  col¬ 
lected  a  small  sum  of  money,  sufficient  only  to  de¬ 
fray  his  present  expenses,  he  embarked  a  small 
army  of  14,900  men  in  a  few  vessels,  broke  through 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  landed  in  Africa.  In 
order  to  preclude  all  hope  of  retreat,  and  more 
effectually  to  prepare  his  soldiers  for  his  desperate 
plan,  he  seized  a  torch,  and  set  fire  to  his  ship,  ex¬ 
horting  them  to  do  the  same.  Fired  with  enthu¬ 
siasm,  they  followed  his  example,  and  in  a  few  hours 
the  fleet  was  no  more.  A  more  daring  adventure 
is  not  recorded  in  the  annals  of  history.  A  coward 
will  fight  1  i ke  a  hero  when  he  cannot  fly. 

Unwilling  to  give  his  army  time  to  reflect  on  what 
they  had  done,  Agathocles  marched  directly  towards 
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'Carthage,  spreading  terror  and  dismay  through  all 
the  territory.  The  Carthaginians,  supposing  that 
their  army  was  utterly  lost,  abandoned  themselves 
to  despair,  and  acted  as  if  Agathocles  was  already 
master  of  the  city.  In  a  Jew  days,  however,  find¬ 
ing  that  all  things  in  Sicily  were  safe,  they  resumed 
their  courage,  and  prepared  to  meet  the  Syracusans 
in  the  open  field.  An  army,  vastly  superior  to  that 
of  Agathocles,  commanded  by  Hanno  and  Bomil- 
car,  met  him,  and  might  have  obtained  an  easy  vic¬ 
tory,  if  they  had  contended  with  a  general  whose 
talents  were  on  a  level  with  their  own.  But,  by  a 
skilful  disposition  of  his  forces,  as  well  as  by  taking 
advantage  of  their  superstitious  feelings  to  favour 
his  cause,  Agathocles  obtained  a  complete  victory. 
The  Carthaginians  attributed  their  defeat  to  the 
anger  of  Saturn,  because  they  had  sacrificed  to  him 
children  of  poor  and  obscure  parents,  instead  of 
those  nobly  born.  Anxious  to  appease  their  offend¬ 
ed  deity,  200  children  of  the  noblest  families  were 
thrown  into  the  flames.  Beside  which,  300  of  the 
principal  citizens  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  as 
a  sacrifice  to  this  bloody  divinity ;  such  was  the 
religion  of  this  people.  Mothers  throwing  their 
children  from  their  hosoms  into  the  arms  of  a  flam¬ 
ing  statue,  and  fathers  beating  cymbals  to  drown 
their  piercing  cries. 

Their  affairs  still  remaining  in  a  desperate  situa¬ 
tion,  notwithstanding  their  sacrifices,  the  Cartha¬ 
ginians  were  obliged  to  recall  Hamilcar  from  Sicily. 
But  he,  hoping  to  force  Agathocles  to  return  to  the 
defence  of  his  own  country,  only  sent  off  a  small 
body  to  the  relief  of  Carthage,  and  remained  where 
he  was ;  till  the  Syracusans,  watching  a  favorable 
opportunity,  made  a  sudden  irruption,  and  gained 
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a  most  decisive  victory.  Thus  again  perished  the 
hopes  of  obtaining  the  sovereignity  of  Sicily.  In 
the  mean  time,  Agathodes  gained  another  victory 
over  the  Carthaginians,  entirely  cleared  the  open 
country,  and  prepared  to  lay  close  siege  to  Car¬ 
thage  itself;  by  the  reduction  of  which  he  promised 
himself  the  ability  of  confirming  the  title  he  had  as¬ 
sumed  of  King  of  Africa. 

But  now  the  tide  of  prosperity,  upon  which  he 
had  so  long  and  exultingly  floated,  began  to  ebb. 
Circumstances  demanded  his  presence  in  Sicily. 
Leaving  Archagathus,  his  son,  to  prosecute  the 
war,  he  sailed  for  Syracuse.  An  unfortunate  ex¬ 
pedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  by  which  the 
army  was  greatly  diminished,  changed  the  face  of 
affairs.  Perceiving  that  the  Syracusans  were  not 
invincible,  the  Carthaginians,  under  Hanno,  a  great 
commander,  made  a  determined  sally,  and  entirely 
defeated  their  enemies.  Agathocles.  hearing  of 
this  disaster,  made  all  haste  to  return  and  retrieve 
it,  but  he  came  too  late.  He  was  entirely  routed  in 
another  long  and  bloody  battle :  and,  in  order  to 
avoid  assassination  by  his  son,  or,  rather,  to  avoid 
another  disgrace,  he  secretly  withdrew  to  Syracuse, 
where  he  soon  after  was  poisoned,  leaving  his  name 
deeply  engraved  upon  the  imperishable  tablets  of 
fame.  His  army  shortly  put  to  death  his  two  sons ; 
and  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Carthaginians. 

From  this  time  to  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  history  dwells  on  the  exploits  of  Pyrrhus, 
the  illustrious  king  of  Epirus,  who  espoused  the 
cause  of  Syracuse.  When  he  had  for  some  time 
acted  a  distinguished  part  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  he 
found  himself  unable  to  break  the  iron  power  of 
Rome,  and  retired  from  the  stage,  with  this  pro- 
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pli etic  observation,  “  What  a  fine  field  of  battle  do 
we  leave  to  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians.”  He 
knew  that  Carthage  and  Rome  were  now  the  only 
candidates  for  the  empire  of  the  world.  He  well 
knew  that  the  jealousy  of  one  could  only  be  ex¬ 
tinguished  in  the  utter  ruin  of  the  other.  But  little 
did  he  think  how  many  thousands  must  bleed  upon 
that  wide  field  of  battle,  ere  the  contest  should  find 
a  close. 

III.  The  third  division  of  the  Carthaginian  his¬ 
tory  extends  from  the  commencement  of  the  first 
Punic  war,  B.  C.  275,  to  the  end  of  the  third,  or 
the  fall  of  Carthage.  B  C.  143,  containing  132 
years.  It  will  be  impossible  for  us  to  descend  to  a 
minute  detail  of  all  the  circumstances  which  attend¬ 
ed  these  celebrated  wars.  We  shall  note  a  few 
things  in  the  first,  and  proceed  to  the  second,  which 
is  by  far  the  most  important. 

Rome  and  Carthage  had  gradually  been  extend¬ 
ing  their  territories,  and  became  more  and  more 
formidable  to  the  world,  as  well  as  to  each  other. 
As  heavy  clouds  slowly  advance  from  opposite  di¬ 
rections,  and  threaten  each  other  with  lightning 
and  storm,  so  these  powerful  nations,  urged  by  op¬ 
posite  claims,  mutual  jealousies,  and  high-toned 
menace,  waited  only  a  favorable  crisis,  to  rush  into 
each  others  deathful  embrace.  A  pretext  was  not 
wan(B%.  An  enemy  cannot  long  want  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  showing  his  malice,  however  mean  and 
insignificant  the  occasion. 

A  Roman  legion  had  taken  possession,  by  vio¬ 
lence,  of  the  town  of  Rhegium,  situated  upon  the 
Italian  shore  of  the  straits  separating  Italy  and 
Sicily,  and  treated  the  inhabitants  in  the  most  li- 
c'entions  manner.  A  body  of  Campanians,  belong- 
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ing  to  the  army  of  Cyracuse,  imitated  their  ex¬ 
ample.  and  took  violent  possession  of  Messina,  ano¬ 
ther  town,  opposite  to  Rhegium,  on  the  Sicilian 
shore.  The  Romans  punished  their  perfidious  sol¬ 
diers,  and  restored  Rhegium  to  its  old  inhabitants. 
But  the  Campanians,  rather  than  submit  to  the  Sy¬ 
racusans,  admitted  a  Carthaginian  detachment  into 
the  city,  which  immediately  took  possession  of  the 
citadel.  A  part  of  the  citizens,  however,  dissatis¬ 
fied  with  this,  invited  the  Romans  to  come  and  take 
them  under  their  protection.  The  thing  wras  warm¬ 
ly  debated  in  the  Roman  senate,  and  the  applica¬ 
tion  rejected  by  them  But  the  people,  having 
now  a  fine  opportunity  of  breaking  with  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  willing  to  humble  their  haughty 
rival,  or,  rather,  to  establish  their  own  supremacy, 
revoked  the  order  of  the  senate,  and  sent  a  body 
of  soldiers  to  Messina.  Dreading  the  consequence 
of  the  Carthaginians  obtaining  a  footing  in  Italy, 
and  prompted  by  thirst  of  empire,  the  Romans 
were  willing  to  sacrifice  the  demands  of  justice,  by 
joining  the  Syracusans,  and  to  follow  the  call  of 
ambition  and  interest.  Thus  do  nations,  as  well  as 
individuals  prostitute  their  honor,  in  the  cause  of 
every  passion  that  shall  chance  to  occupy  their  bosom. 

The  Romans,  under  Claudius,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Messina.  This  was  the  first  attempt  at 
invasion  that  they  ever  made  out  of  Italy.  When 
the  news  of  these  circumstances  arrived  at  Car¬ 
thage,  a  large  army  was  immediately  collected  and 
sent  to  Messina,  but  they  were  soon  met  by  a  Ro¬ 
man  army,  under  Appius  Claudius,  and  entirely 
defeated.  This  was  a  terrible  blow  to  Carthage ; 
it  detached  from  their  interest  the  Syracusans  ; — it 
laid  open  the  greater  part  of  Sicily  to  the  Romans, 
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and  cast  a  heavy  shade  over  the  prospects  of  the 
Carthaginians,  which  was  not  dispelled  till  the  un¬ 
paralleled  progress  of  Hannibal. 

In  the  next  campaign  the  Carthaginians  were 
again  unsuccessful,  being  defeated  before  Agrigen- 
tum,  which  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans.  As 
this  city,  next  in  power  and  wealth  to  Syracuse, 
was  the  general  resort  of  the  Carthaginians,  most 
of  their  important  possessions  fell  with  it.  The 
Carthaginians,  however,  possessed  one  advantage, 
which  would  effectually  prevent  the  Romans  reaping 
much  benefit  from  their  conquests,  and  bar  them 
universal  empire ;  this  was  their  great  maritime 
power.  The  Carthaginian  squadrons  floated  with¬ 
out  molestation  in  every  sea  then  navigated. 
Whereas  the  Romans  had  no  fleet,  having  been 
hitherto  confined  to  Italy.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  their  talent  for  expedients  became  neces¬ 
sary,  and  was  exerted  with  effect. 

In  a  short  lime  they  collected,  or  built,  a  con¬ 
siderable  fleet,  and  to  compensate  for  their  great 
inferiority,  invented  a  kind  of  corvus,  or  crow,  which 
was  a  heavy  beam,  with  grappling  irons  fastened  at 
the  end,  and  erected  them  in  the  prows  of  their 
vessels.  The  command  of  this  fleet  was  given  to 
Duillius,  the  consul.  The  Carthaginians,  astonish¬ 
ed  at  first  at  the  sight  of  a  Roman  fleet,  yet,  sure 
of  victory,  advanced  to  the  charge  with  great  sa¬ 
tisfaction.  Duillius  closed  with  them,  and  sudden¬ 
ly  dropping  his  grappling  machines,  so  fastened 
the  Carthaginian  vessels  that  they  could  not  ma¬ 
noeuvre.  Amazed  at  this  new  species  of  combat, 
they  fought  in  disorder  for  some  time,  and  were 
finally  defeated,  a  great  number  of  their  vessels  be¬ 
ing  sunk  and  taken.  A  few  escaped.  Duillius, 
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returning  to  Rome,  was  honoured  with  a  naval 
triumph,  the  first  that  was  ever  gained  by  a  Roman. 
Of  the  beaks  of  the  Carthaginian  ships  taken  in 
this  battle,  a  Rostrum,  which  word  signifies  “  a 
beak,’  was  erected,  from  which  the  Roman  orators 
used  to  declaim,  and  which  is  now  standing  me¬ 
morial  both  of  the  prowess  and  eloquence  of  the 
Romans 

The  fate  of  Sicily  was  not  yet  decided.  Hamil- 
car  Barcas,  die  father  of  the  gieat  Hannibal,  who 
was  at  the  bead  of  the  Carthaginian  forces  in  that 
island,  made  the  most  of  his  means,  gained  several 
advantages,  and  so  far  retrieved  his  cause,  as  to 
be  able  again  to  face  the  Romans  in  the  open 
field.  Several  engagements  at  sea  had  taken 
place,  but  they  were  undecisive.  At  length,  in 
the  ninth  year  of  the  war,  the  illustrious  Regulus, 
admiral  of  the  Roman  fleet,  determined  to  strike  a 
decisive  blow,  and  to  put  a  stop,  if  possible,  to  the 
profuse  waste  of  blood  and  treasure,  bv  the  de¬ 
struction  of  the  Carthaginian  power.  Having  col¬ 
lected  all  the  Roman  vessels,  he  sailed  in  quest  of 
the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  found  it  on  the  southern 
shore  of  Sicily.  The  two  fleets  being  dispo-ed  with 
the  utmost  skill,  the  battle  was  fought  in  three  di¬ 
visions.  Although  the  Carthaginian  ships  were 
far  superior  in  swiftness,  in  size,  and  strength,  yet 
the  Romans,  by  means  of  their  grappling  irons, 
brought  them  to  so  close  an  engagement,  that  it 
differed  but  little  from  a  battle  on  land.  After  a 
long  and  bloody  contest,  the  Carthaginians  were 
broken  and  dispersed,  and  Regulus  iound  himself 
master  of  the  sea. 

Pursuant  to  his  plan,  he  immediately  sailed  to 
Africa,  landed,  and  marched  towards  Carthage. 
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The  inhabitants  of  Carthage,  recovering  from  the 
terror  into  which  an  unexpected  disaster  always 
threw  them,  called  Hamilcar  from  Sicily,  who  soon 
appeared,  ready  to  stop  the  destructive  progress  of 
Regulus.  But  his  opposition  was  of  no  avail  An 
unfortunate  position,  in  a  mountainous  country, 
where  the  elephan's,  which  formed  an  important 
part  of  the  army,  could  not  act.  gave  Regulus  an 
easy  victory,  and  cost  the  Carthaginians  22,000 
men.  In  addition  to  this  misfortune,  a  defection  of 
Numidia,  and  several  other  allies,  reduced  Carthage 
to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  In  this  critical  state  of 
their  affairs,  however,  they  unexpectedly  found  a 
deliverer  in  Xantippus,  the  Lacedemonian,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  body  of  Greek  mercenaries.  The 
arrival  of  Xantippus,  whose  reputation,  as  the 
most  skilful  general  of  his  day,  had  long  preceded 
him.  revived  the  desponding  spirits  of  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  soldiery.  His  success  was  answerable  to 
his  fame.  By  taking  advantage  of  an  unlucky 
mistake  of  Regulus,  he  entirely  defeated  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  delivered  Carthage  from  its  dreadful  sus¬ 
pense,  took  Regulus  himself  prisoner,  and  gained 
an  unfading  laurel  for  his  brow  It  is  said,  by 
some  authors,  that  the  Carthaginians,  jealous  of 
the  glory  of  Xantippus,  murdered  him  on  his  re¬ 
turn  home.  But  the  most  respectable  historians  re¬ 
ject  the  story  as  false.  The  Carthaginians  soon 
after  gained  the  ascendency  at  sea,  seemed  to  bid 
fair  once  more  to  threaten  the  existence  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  republic. 

But  their  good  fortune  was  of  short  continuance. 
Ashdrubal,  the  Carthaginian  general  in  Sicily,  lost 
a  great  army  in  a  most  unprecedented  manner. 
Some  Sicilian  merchants  having  brought  great 
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quantities  of  wine  into  the  camp,  which  the  soldiers 
drank  to  excess,  JMetellus,  the  Roman  consul,  in¬ 
formed  of  what  was  passing,  attacked  them  in  the 
heat  of  intoxication,  and  cut  them  to  pieces.  But 
we  cannot  dwell  upon  particulars.  Various  was 
the  success  of  the  war.  Hamilrar,  who  stands  se¬ 
cond  to  Hannibal  among  the  Carthaginian  war¬ 
riors  gained  many  advantages ;  but  the  Romans, 
by  making  a  better  use  of  their  victories,  were 
eventually  masters  of  the  field.  An  end  was  at 
last  put  to  the  first  Punic  war  by  the  Romans  in  a 
splendid  victory  at  sea.  So  zealous  were  they  to 
humble  the  Carthaginians  on  their  element,  that 
when  their  fleet  was  utterly  destroyed,  another  was 
immediately  constructed  at  private  expense,  and 
manned  by  volunteers  of  the  first  rank  in  the  Ro¬ 
man  republic.  Lutatius,  who  commanded  this 
armament,  brought  the  Carthaginians  to  an  action 
as  soon  as  possible,  for  fear  of  their  being  rein¬ 
forced  by  Hamilcar,  whose  name  had  become 
more  dreadful  to  the  Romans  than  an  army.  He 
obtained  a  signal  victory.  The  senate  of  Carthage, 
informed  of  this  disaster,  exhausted  in  their  re¬ 
sources,  and  trembling  for  the  progress  of  the  vic¬ 
torious  army,  submitted  to  the  terms  of  a  most  hu¬ 
miliating  treaty. 

Thus  closed  the  first  Punic  war,  of  24  years  con¬ 
tinuance.  during  which  the  contending  powers  had 
gained  little,  but  lost  much.  Like  two  tygers  of 
equal  stieugtb,  having  long  prosecuted  a  bitter 
conflic  t,  wearied  out  with  continued  struggling,  and 
covered  with  blood  and  wounds,  they  voluntarily 
suspended  the  issue,  till  renovated  strength  should 
enable  them  to  strike  with  surer  and  more  de¬ 
cisive  blow. 
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The  interval  between  the  first  and  second  Punic 
wars,  of  24 years,  was  marked  by  one  or  two  events 
of  note  No  sooner  had  Carthage  freed  herself 
from  the  Romans,  than  she  found  herself  in  a  quar¬ 
rel  with  another  enemy,  more  dangerous  to  the 
state.  The  mercenary  soldiers  who  had  been  led 
by  Hamilcar  for  many  years  past  in  Sicily,  by  the 
impolitic  measures  of  the  senate,  were  suffered  to 
collect  in  a  body  at  Sicca,  where  they  were  waiting 
the  payment  of  their  arrears.  The  treasury  of 
Carthage  had  been  exhausted,  and  their  demands 
could  not  be  answered.  Enraged  at  this  disap¬ 
pointment,  knowing  their  own  strength,  and  the 
weakness  of  Carthage,  and  urged  by  the  influence 
of  seditious  leaders,  they  broke  into  open  rebellion, 
took  and  plundered  several  cities  in  the  vicinity  of 
Carthage,  and,  finally,  threatened  that  city. 

The  Carthaginians,  attempting  to  remonstrate, 
were  answered  with  furious  insult,  and  the  most 
horrid  imprecations.  Spendius  and  Matho,  the 
principal  leaders,  one  a  slave,  the  other  a  Roman 
deserter,  knowing  that  death  awaited  them  provi- 
decl  peace  was  made,  exerted  themselves  to  the 
utmost  to  inflame  their  soldiers,  and  prevent  an  ac¬ 
commodation.  They  stoned  and  put  lo  death,  in 
the  most  barbarous  manner,  all  the  prisoners  they 
took.  One  hundred  Carthaginian  noblemen,  to¬ 
gether  with  Cisco  and  Hannibal,  distinguished  ge¬ 
nerals,  were  crucified  atone  time.  For  three  years 
the  war  was  carried  on  in  this  inhuman  manner, 
till  it  was  finally  fini  lied  by  Hamilcar,  who  de¬ 
feated  the  mercenaries  in  a  general  battle,  and  re¬ 
torted  their  cruelty,  by  crucifying  Spendius,  Matho, 
and  the  other  leaders  ot  the  rebellion. 

Following  the  example  of  the  mercenaries  in 
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Africa,  the  Carthaginian  army  in  Sardinia  revolted, 
murdered  their  leaders,  and  took  possession  of  the 
island.  Notwithstanding  an  existing  treaty,  the 
Romans  took  this  opportunity  of  aiming  another 
blow  at  Carthage,  embraced  the  cause  of  the  mer¬ 
cenaries,  robbed  the  Carthaginians  of  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  and  made  them  pay  2,000  talents.  This 
iniquitous  transaction  was.  doubtless,  one  of  the 
causes  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Hamilrar,  from 
that  moment,  determined  to  embrace  the  first  occa¬ 
sion  that  might  offer,  to  revenge  the  stab  his  coun¬ 
try  had  received  in  her  depressed  and  helpless  situ¬ 
ation  ;  but  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  accom¬ 
plish  his  object.  His  son  Hannibal  was  destined  to 
prosecute  his  views,  and  take  a  double  retribution. 

Soon  after,  Hamilrar  departed  to  take  the  com¬ 
mand  in  Spain.  Before  he  went,  his  son  Hannibal, 
but  nine  years  old.  desired  leave  to  accompany 
him.  Hamilcar  consented,  but  first  caused  him  to 
lay  one  hand  upon  his  sword,  and  the  other  upon 
the  altar,  and  swear  eternal  enmity  to  the  Romans. 
He  did  so.  and  kept  his  oath.  Hamilcar,  having 
commanded  nine  years  in  Spain,  and  conquered  a 
considerable  part  ot  that  country,  was  killed  in  bat¬ 
tle.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  command  by  his 
son-in-law  Asdrubal.  who  dying  after  five  years, 
left  the  command  to  Hannibal,  then  26  years  old. 
His  great  talents,  beauty,  and  personal  accomplish¬ 
ments.  made  him  the  idol  of  bis  soldiers. 

Carthage  had  long  since  showed  many  symptoms 
of  i‘  rottenness"’  in  the  republic.  The  citizens  bad 
become  wealthy,  luxurious,  and  effeminate.  But 
the  most  alarming  indication  of  decay  and  ap¬ 
proaching  dissolution,  was  that  which  may  empha¬ 
tically  be  called  the  disease  of  republican  govern- 
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ments — political  factions.  The  people  were  now 
divided  between  two  great  families,  at  the  head  of 
whi  h  were  Hannibal  and  Hanno.  But  the  shining 
talents  of  Hannibal  bore  down  all  opposition,  and 
enabled  him  to  carry  into  execution  the  vast  scheme 
which  he  had  for  a  long  time  been  meditating. 
Twenty-four  years  had  elapsed  since  the  conclusion 
of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  Carthaginians  had  in 
some  measure  recovered  their  former  level ;  the 
conquests  of  Hamilcar  in  Spain  had  replenished 
their  treasury,  and  disciplined  an  army.  Hannibal 
was  already  in  Spain,  and  without  delay  prepared 
for  the  invasion  of  Italy. 

Although  in  most  cases  it  is  certainly  true,  that 
a  fortuitous  or  extraordinary  concurrence  of  cir¬ 
cumstances.  rather  than  intrinsic  greatness,  elevate 
i  men  to  the  highest  places  in  the  temple  of  fame,  yet, 
if  there  ever  lived  a  man  who  owed  his  elevation 
to  original  genius  and  expansion  of  mind,  the  ho¬ 
nor  belongs  to  Hannibal,  the  Carthaginian.  We 
cannot  but  be  struck  with  this  reflection,  if  we  fol¬ 
low  him,  not  as  a  harassing  enemy,  but  as  a  fellow 
soldier,  through  his  arduous  achievements. 

The  circumstance  which  led  more  directly  to  the 
second  Punic  war,  was  the  unjust  acquisition  and 
retention  of  the  island  of  Sardinia  by  the  Romans. 
But  the  immediate  cause  of  the  war  was  the  taking 
of  Saguntum.  the  capital  city  of  Spain,  w  hich  stood 
on  the  river  Iberus,  now  called  the  Ebro,  the  boun¬ 
dary  of  the  Roman  territory  After  a  difficult 
siege  of  nine  months,  the  principal  inhabitants  of 
Saguntum,  obtaining  no  relief  from  Rome,  made  a 
funeral  pile  of  their  treasures,  their  wives,  and  child¬ 
ren,  and  threw  themselves  into  the  flames.  A  re¬ 
solution  not  unlike  that  of  Palatox,  in  the  bloody 
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siege  of  Saragossa  Saguntum  was  taken  and 
plundered  by  Hannibal. 

Roman  ambassadors  were  sent  to  Carthage, 
complaining  of  the  infraction  of  the  treaty*,  and  ofl'er- 
ing  peace  or  war  They  embraced  the  latter.  Re¬ 
turning  through  Spain,  the  ambassadors  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  an  alliance  with  the  Spaniards,  but 
they  were  told  to  4i  seek  allies  where  the  fate  of  5a- 
gunram  was  not  known.” 

Hannibal,  before  he  commenced  his  march  to¬ 
wards  Italy,  sent  40.000  Spaniards  into  Africa,  for 
the  defence  of  that  country,  and  left  15.000' Afri¬ 
cans  in  Spain,  under  the  command  of  his  brother 
Asdrubal.  He  was  obliged  to  cross  the  Pyrenean 
mountains,  to  march  throu  rh  the  centre  of  Gaul, 
then  inhabited  bv  fierce  and  warlike  nations,  and, 
finally,  to  surmount  the  snowy  ridges  of  the  Alps,  a 
distance  of  above  1,000  miles,  before  he  could  ar¬ 
rive  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  These  difficulties, 
however,  served  only  to  exercise  his  various  talents. 
Alter  having  subdued  four  or  five  nations  south  of 
the  Pyrenees,  and  lost  a  considerable  part  of  bis 
army  in  battles  and  sieges,  be  crossed  those  moun¬ 
tains  and  arrived  upon  the  banks  of  the  Rhone. 
Upon  a  general  review  of  his  forces,  they  were  re¬ 
duced  to  50.000  foot  and  9.000  horse. 

The  Gauls,  terrified  at  the  success  of  Hannibal, 
and  enraged  at  the  progress  of  an  army  through 
the  heart  of  their  territory,  had  assembled  upon 
the  banks  of  the  Rhone  to  dispute  his  passage. 
Knowing  the  impossibility  of  crossing'  in  the  lace  of 
so  powerful  an  army,  Hannibal  sent  a  detachment 
to  pass  the  river  a  few  miles  higher,  and  attack  she 
camp  of  the  Gauls.  They  succeeded  The  Gauls, 
seeiug  their  camp  in  flames  behind  them,  and  Han- 
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nibal  crossing  before  them,  were  suddenly  seized 
with  a  panic,  and  fled  with  all  possible  speed.  Five 
days  were  spent  in.  transporting  the  army  across 
the  Rhone,  which  was  rendered  extremely  difficult 
on  account  of  the  elephants  refusing  to  approach 
the  water.  By  means  of  large  rafts,  covered  with 
earth,  they  were  deceived,  and  at  length  carried 
over. 

After  four  days  march,  they  came  to  the  foot  of 
the  Alps.  Their  towering  summits,  lost  amid  the 
clouds,  seen  in  distant  prospect  for  several  days, 
had  excited  the  apprehensions  of  the  Carthaginians 
to  such  a  degree,  that  it  required  all  the  subtlety, 
authority,  and  persuasion  of  Hannibal,  to  prevent 
their  return  to  Spain.  When  they  began  to  as¬ 
cend,  a  nearer  view  of  stupendous  precipices, 
ridges  surmounting  ridgt-s  crowned  with  everlasting 
winter,  realized  their  apprehensions,  and  called  for 
the  strongest  exercise  of  fortitude.  They  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede.  An  attempt  to  return,  bv  expo¬ 
sing  their  fears,  would  increase  their  dangers,  and 
multiply  their  enemies  in  the  rear.  They  must  as¬ 
cend  or  perish.  Here  and  there  was  a  hut  upon 
the  point  of  a  crag,  or  brow  of  a  precipice,  inhabited 
bv  a  few  naked  savages,  wlio-e  meagre  frames  and 
fierce  countenances  afforded  an  appalling  picture 
of  this  inhospitable  region.  After  nine  days  inces¬ 
sant  toil,  suffering,  and  danger,  the  army  artived 
at  the  top  of  the  Alps.  Here  they  halted  two  days 
to  refresh  themselves,  and  contemplate,  perhaps, 
the  most  beautiful  prospect  that  the  world  affords  • 
the  plains  of  Italy,  where  they  expected  a  full  re¬ 
ward,  lay  beneath  them. 

The  difficulties  in  descending  were,  if  possible, 
greater  than  those  of  ascending.  Al  one  time,  in 
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particular,  through  the  treachery  of  his  guides, 
H  annibal  was  led  into  a  defile,  which,  alter  a  gen¬ 
tle  declivity,  terminated  in  a  monstrous  precipice, 
1,000  feet  deep.  After  dispersing  the  Gauls,  who 
thought  now  to  destroy  him,  and  who  rolled  im¬ 
mense  stones  down  upon  his  soldiers,  he  cut  a  pas¬ 
sage  in  the  solid  rock,  around  the  edge  of  this  pre¬ 
cipice,  and  thus  saved  hi-  army  I  But.  we  cannot 
dwell.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  after  conquering  every 
possible  difficulty  that  occurred,  and  performing  an 
exploit  never  attempted  before,  he  erected  his 
standard  upon  the  plains  of  Italy.  Since  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Rhone,  he  had  lost  more  than  half  of 
his  army,  which  now  amounted  to  but  26,000  men. 

• — Few,  indeed  ;  but  after  what  they  had  done, 
what  could  they  not  do? 

Hearing  that  Scipio,  the  Roman  general,  had 
crossed  ihe  Po.  and  was  marching  to  meet  him  at 
the  head  of  his  legions,  Hannibal  joyfully  struck  his 
tents,  and  advanced  to  the  combat  The  two  ar¬ 
mies  met  upon  the  banks  of  the  Ticinus,  and  Sci¬ 
pio,  though  far  superior  in  numbers,  experienced  a 
total  overthrow.  This  victory  was  principally  ow¬ 
ing  to  Hannibal's  Numidian  cavalry,  whose  mo¬ 
tions  were  unconfined  upon  those  vast  plains  be¬ 
tween  the  Po  and  Ticinus.  The  remains  ot  die 
Roman  army  retired  to  Trebia.  where  they  were 
reinforced,  and  made  a  stand,  waiting  the  approach 
of  Hannibal.  They  did  not  wait  long.  The  Car¬ 
thaginians,  animated  by  their  late  victory,  were 
upon  the  banks  of  the  river  Trebia  almost  before 
the  Romans  had  time  to  form  upon  the  opposite 
bank. 

Upon  discovering  the  rash,  impetuous,  and  am¬ 
bitious  character  of  his  antagonist,  Sempronius,  the 
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successor  of  Scipio,  Hannibal  easily  drew  him  into 
an  engagement,  and  entirely  routed  him.  After 
this  battle  he  went  into  winter  quarters,  and  em¬ 
ployed  himself  in  confirming  the  fickle  virtue  of  the 
Gauls  ;  and  by  means  of  various  disguises,  and  the 
many  languages  he  is  said  to  have  understood,  dis¬ 
covered  and  defeated  every  treachery. 

Early  in  the  spring  Hannibal  marched  into 
Etruria,  whither  he  was  pursued  by  Flaminius.  a 
restless,  obstinate,  and  rash  general.  After  ma¬ 
noeuvring  some  time,  Hannibal  decoyed  him  into  a 
narrow  defile,  between  lake  Thrasyntene  and  the 
mountains,  and  in  a  general  battle  killed  15,000 
Romans,  and  Flaminius  himself.  After  these  re¬ 
peated  overthrows,  the  Romans  made  choice  of 
Fabius,  the  '  dictator,  a  man  capable  of  acting 
against  Hannibal.  He  adopted  an  entirely  different 
mode  of  warfare.  Know  ing  the  impossibility  of 
defeating  the  Carthaginians  in  the  open  field,  he 
determined  to  harass  and  starve  them  out.  Han¬ 
nibal,  having  attempted  in  vain  to  provoke  Fabius 
to  combat,  began  to  tremble  for  Iris  further  pros¬ 
perity,  and  at  last  fell  into  a  snare,  like  that  he  had 
laid  lor  Flaminius,  being  shut  up  in  a  narrow  de¬ 
file.  By  a  stiange  stratagem,  however,  he  extrica¬ 
ted  himself,  and  outwitted  even  Fabius  himself. 
Collecting  all  the  cattle  in  the  army,  he  tied 
branches  to  their  horns,  and  having  set  fire  to 
them,  in  the  dead  of  night  drove  them  up  the  hill 
towards  Fabius’  camp,  and  while  the  Romans  were 
preparing  for  an  attack,  Hannibal,  in  silence,  led 
out  his  army,  and  escaped.  Shortly  after,  Hannibal 
defeated  -Minucius,  Fahius’s  colleague,  and  had 
liae  to  have  destroyed  him. 

f  abius  s  command  expiring,  he  was  succeeded  by 
18* 
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Varro,  of  an  opposite  character.  Hannibal  re¬ 
joiced  that  he  had  no  longer  to  contend  with  that 
crafty  policy  which  had  reduced  him  to  the  brink 
of  ruin. 

The  Romans  on  this  occasion  made  their  last 
and  greatest  effort  to  conquer  Hannibal.  Instead 
of  four  legions,  each  4.000  foot  and  500  horse,  they 
made  their  army,  exclusive  of  allies,  to  consist  of 
eight  legions,  each  5.000  men.  So  that  40.000 
native  Romans  stood  in  the  ranks  The  Roman 
army  amounted  to  86.000  men;  Hannibal’s  were 
but  50,'JOO ;  but  his  main  dependence  was  the 
20.000  who  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  gained  his 
former  victories.  After  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching  for  some  time,  the  two  armies  came  to  a 
general  battle  at  Cannae,  in  the  southern  part  of 
Italy  Hannibal  s  usual  good  fortune  did  not  de¬ 
sert  him  The  conflict  was  truly  bloody.  50.000  Ro¬ 
mans,  among  whom  were  80  senators,  and  a  vast 
number  of  the  nobility,  were  stretched  upon  the 
field,  before  the  struggle  ceased ;  and  when  the 
Romans  fled,  so  ardent  were  the  Carthaginians  in 
the  pursuit,  that  Hannibal  cried  out  to  them  Stop 
soldiers,  spare  the  vanquished.”  He  despatched 
his  brother  Mago  immediately  to  Carthage  with  an 
account  of  his  successes,  and  a  demand  for  more 
men;  with  him  he  sent  three  bushels  of  gold  rings, 
drawn  from  the  fingers  of  knights  and  senators. 

Hannibal  had  now  arrived  at  the  summit  of  his 
good  tortune,  and  had  the  Carthaginian  senate 
unanimously  concurred  in  sending  him  necessary 
aid,  we  see  no  reason  to  doubt  that  Rome  herself 
would  have  fallen  before  him. 

;t  is  usual  with  historians  to  charge  Hannibal 
with  a  fault  in  not  marching  directly  to  Rome,  after 
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the  battle  of  Cannre ;  but  the  smallness  of  his 
armv,  the  great  population  of  Rome  together  with 
the  height  and  strength  of  the  walls,  furnish  a  plea 
for  his  conduct  sufficiently  strong,  independent  of 
his  consummate  talents.  It  is  also  said,  that  suffer¬ 
ing  his  soldiers  to  live  in  the  luxurious  and  inebri- 
ating  pleasures  of  Capua  ruined  him.  Thai  cer¬ 
tainly  was  an  injury;  hut  there  existed  a  cause 
more  powerful  and  effectual  to  his  fall  The  faction 
of  fianno,  his  inveterate  enemy,  had  gained  the 
ascendency  in  the  senate  of  Carthage,  and  were 
determined  to  sacrifice  everything,  even  the  most 
vital  interests  of  the  republic,  to  effect  his  destruc¬ 
tion  They  obtained  their  wish  ;  but  his  ruin  was 
only  the  precursor  of  a  more  awful  ruin  that  -hortly 
descended  upon  iheir  own  heads,  and  annihilated 
the  republic  of  Cartilage. 

Hannibal  wa^  abandoned  to  his  fate.  He  re¬ 
ceived  no  reinforcements  ;  his  army  was  reduced 
to  ’20,000 ;  his  brother  Asdrnhal  in  attempting  to 
join  him  from  Spain,  was  defeated,  killed,  and  his 
head  was  thrown  over  the  palisade  into  his  camp. 
At  this  shocking  sight,  Hannibal  cried,  “  It  is 
done  !  I  have  lost  my  hope,  I  have  lost  my  fortune  !” 
Notwithstanding  these  multiplied  disasters,  he 
maintained  his  ground,  gained  many  great  vic¬ 
tories,  and.  with  his  little  band  of  heroes,  gave  the 
Romans  more  difficulty  than  any  other  general 
the>  ever  contended  with.  For  1*  years  he  wan¬ 
dered  about  in  Italy,  often  in  sight  and  under  the 
walls  of  Rome;  but  the  extent  of  that  great  city 
rendered  it  impossible  tor  him  to  invest  it,  and, 
therefore,  it  was  beyond  hi  power.  If  hard  fight¬ 
ing  could  have  reduced  it,  many  times  it  would 
have  fallen. 
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At  length,  however,  a  m  in  arose  who  delivered 
Rome  from  her  formidable  enemy.  Cornelius 
Scipio  was  sent  into  Spain  to  take  tiie  command  of 
the  Roman  armies.  When  he  had  defeated  the 
Carthaginians  in  several  battles,  and  reduced  a 
considerable  part  of  their  territory  there,  he  de- 
tei  mined  to  transfer  the  seat  of  the  war  to  Africa, 
knowing  that  Hannibal  would  be  recalled,  and,  in 
all  probability,  influenced  by  the  examples  of  Aga- 
thoeles  and  Regulus.  He  landed  in  Africa,  and 
marched  towards  Carthage.  As  he  expected,  a 
deputation  was  immediately  sent  to  Italy,  com¬ 
manding  Hannibal’s  return. 

The  crisis  was  past.  Hannibal  received  his 
order  with  expressions  of  indignation,  gnashed  his 
teeth,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  He  saw 
the  prize,  for  which  lie  had  toiled  so  many  years, 
plucked  from  his  hand  by  the  wanton  malice  of  his 
own  countrymen.  “  Hannibal,”  he  exclaimed,  “  is 
not  vanquished  by  the  Romans,  but  by  Carthage. 
Hanno  has  completed  the  ruin  of  my  family,  by 
the  destruction  of  Carthage.’’  He  obeyed  the  sum¬ 
mons  :  but  had  Italy  been  ids  native  country,  he 
could  not  have  left  it  with  more  regret  Arriving 
at  Carthage,  lie  made  the  best  dispositions  that 
circumstances  would  permit.  Obliged  to  fight,  and 
ceiaain  of  defeat,  on  account  of  Scipio’s  vast  supe¬ 
riority  in  cavalry,  Hannibal  had  a  conference  with 
Scipio,  and  endeavoured  to  accommodate,  but  in 
vain.  The  dispute  must  be  decided  by  the  sword  ; 
and  the  battle  of  Zama,  soon  after  fought,  put  an 
end  to  the  second  Punic  war.  Scipio  gained  the 
surname  of  Africanus,  but  Hannibal  lost  no  glory. 
It  is  said,  that  in  two  days  after  this  battle  was 
fought,  Haunibal  was  300  miles  distant,  collecting 
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another  force.  But.  in  the  mean  time,  a  peace  was 
com  luded  by  Scipio  with  Carthage  upon  the  most 
disgraceful  terms,  which  closed  the  second  Punic 
war,  B.  C.  188,  after  it  had  continued  17  years 
The  interval  between  the  second  and  third  Pu¬ 
nic  wars  is  distinguished  by  no  events  worthy  of 
notice,  except  the  various  fortune  of  Hannihal. 
That  enmity  which  lie  had  sworn  to  the  Romans, 
when  but  a  child,  grew  with  his  years,  became 
keener  with  every  battle  he  fought,  and  now  had 
become  so  interwoven  with  his  feelings,  that  he 
seemed  only  to  iive  for  an  opportunity  of  satiating 
his  vengeance.  After  the  peace  w  as  made,  his  re¬ 
putation  was  so  high,  that  his  countrymen  placed 
him  at  the  head  of  the  government.  All  the  de¬ 
part  ments  of  the  state  immediately  felt  his  energy. 
The  treasury,  which  had  been  exhausted,  and  which 
was  usually  replenished  by  oppressive  exactions,  he 
filled  by  a  skilful  management  of  the  finances 
The  system  of  bribery  and  favoritism,  which  per¬ 
vaded  all  ranks  of  office,  he  abolished — the  laws, 
under  his  regaid.  were  carried  into  impartial  execu¬ 
tion — -justice  ceased  to  be  prostituted  to  interest- 
in  short,  his  administration  fully  evinced  his  desert 
of  a  civil,  as  well  as  of  a  military  crown.  V.  hen 
his  vigorous  system  of  government  had  been  felt  for 
some  years,  the  people  began  again  to  be  restive, 
the  senate  to  be  jealous,  and  the  old  taction  <>l  H an¬ 
no  to  gain  the  ascendency  Groundless  complaints, 
and  false  accusations  were  sent  to  Borne,  to  effect 
bis  ruin.  The  Romans,  who  never  felt  safe  while 
Hannibal  was  alive,  even  without  an  army,  seized 
the  first  opportunity  that  offered  to  destroy  him. 
Ambassadors  were  sent  to  Carthage,  upon  pretence 
of  inquiring  into  the  truth  of  these  accusations. 
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Hannibal,  hearing  of  their  arrival,  and  apprised  of 
their  real  design,  went  on  board  a  vessel  and  fled 
to  ','w  •  «r.d  thence  to  Antioch,  in  search  of  Antio- 
of  S'  via.  From  Antioch  he  went  to 
BSh'pb.  .  r.  hei  he  was  received  hv  Antiochns  in 
f  ’  j  ii-.'  ■  •-ing  manner.  Alter  some  time  lie 
o  the  king  in  a  war  with  the  Romans.  But 
in  e-  ;ui  of  adopdng  the  rm>de  of  warfare  which  Han- 
ni’  .d  proposed,  \nti.u  hits,  prompted  bv  envy  of 
the  Carthaginian  s  fame,  pursued  a  plan  directly 
coo'!  ary.  The  consequence  of  which  v/as,  that  he 
wa  defeated  by  the  Romans  almost  without  loss  of 
blood 

Curing  Hannibal’s  residence  at  the  court  of  A n- 
tio  bus.  IScipio  came  ns  ambassador  from  Rome. 
<  ne  day  as  ihey  were  conversing,  Scipio  asked 
Hannibal  who  he  thought  the  greatest  general  that 
ever  lived  He  replied,  u  Alexander,  king  of  Mace- 
d'm  “Who  next  ?”  “Fvnhus.”  “Who  is  the 
third  ”  continued  Scipio.  Hannibal  then  named 
ltitnself.  ••  But  what  would  you  have  said,”  added 
lie.  ■■  lead  you  vanquished  me?”  “  1  would,”  replied 
Hannibal,  “  have  ranked  nivself  above  Alexander, 
Pyrrhus,  and  all  the  genarels  the  world  ever  pro¬ 
duced  ”  He  might  have  done  it,  as  it  is. 

Receiving  no  further  protection  from  the  ignoble 
An. io.  hns,  he  tooit  sanctuary  among  the  GortvnijJ 
in  the  islatid  of  Crete.  But  here,  in  danger  ol  be¬ 
ing  robbed,  he  Riled  some  vessels  with  lead,  and 
depo  ited  them  in  the  temple  of  Piana,  while  he 
concealed  his  gold  and  silver  in  hollow  brazen  sta¬ 
tues,  and  thus  escaped.  From  thence  he  fled  to 
the  court  of  Prusias,  king  of  Bythinia,  whom  he 
stirred  up  to  war  with  the  Roman  ;.  Hannibal  him¬ 
self  obtained  many  victories  over  Eumenes,  by  the 
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.strength  of  his  genius,  and  the  variety  of  his  strata¬ 
gems,  rather  than  advantage  of  force.  Prusias 
growing  sick,  of  the  war,  and  the  Roman  ambassa¬ 
dor  demanding  Hannibal,  he  consented  to  deliver 
him  into  their  hands.  But  the  Car thaginian.  find¬ 
ing  it  impossible  to  escape,  and  determined  noi  to 
surrender  himself,  took  some  poison,  which  he  al¬ 
ways  carried  about  him,  and  thus  spoke:  t-  Let  us 
^deliver  the  Romans  from  die  anxiety  with  which 
they  have  so  long  been  tortured,  since  they'  cannot 
.wait  with  patience  an  old  man’s  death.”  After  re¬ 
proaching  the  vileness  of  the  Romans,  and  cursing 
Prusias  for  thus  delivering  his  friend  and  guest  to 
be  murdered,  he  swallowed  the  poison,  and  died, 
at  70  years  of  age. 

I  Hannibal  did  not,  like  Alexander,  experience  an 
uninterrupted  current  of  good  fortune;  but  if  we 
judge  of  him  by  what  he  actually  did  whether  for¬ 
tune  was  favorable  or  adverse,  we  shall  see  strong 
reason  to  set  him  before  Alexander,  if  not  before 
every  general  that  has  ever  lived. 

;  Thirty-nine  years  after  the  elose  of  the  second 
Punic  war,  the  third  began,  which  continued  three 
years.  The  Romans  kept  a  watchful  eye  upon  Car¬ 
thage,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  it  began  to  revive 
and  flourish,  their  hatred  and  jealousy  began  again 
to  appear.  Bui  the  principal  cause  of  the  last  Punic 
war  was  the  conduct  of  Cato,  a  leading  character 
jal  Rome.  So  constant  and  active  was  his  hatred, 
that  it  is  said  he  never  made  a  speech  in  the  senate, 
upon  any  occasion,  but  he  dosed  it  with:  Carthage 
must  be  destroyed.”  The  settlement  of  a  dispute 
between  Carthage  and  Numidia  was  the  pretext, 
and  the  destruction  of  Carthage  was  the  object. 
The  first  intimation  which  the  Carthaginians  re- 
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ceived  of  their  hostile  intention,  '  as  an  order  to  de¬ 
liver  up  300  young  noblemen,  as  hostages  for  their 
future  conduct.  Terrified  at  this  demand  yet 
fearing  to  disobey,  the  hostages  were  sent  to  the 
Roman  camp.  Scipio  then  made  known  the  se¬ 
cond  part  of  this  iniquitous  business,  and  de¬ 
manded  the  surrender  of  all  their  .'hips,  military 
engines,  and  small  arms.  The  Carthaginian  se¬ 
nna- perceiving.  at  last,  the  object  of  the  Romans, 
yet  dreading  the  consequences  of  a  refusal,  again 
submitted,  and  Carthage  was  entirely  disarmed. 
The  consul,  imagining  the  Carthaginians  incapable 
of  resistance,  in  the  last  place  let  them  know  that 
it  was  a  decree  of  the  senate  of  Rome  that  Carthage 
should  be  destroyed,  and  ordered  them  all  to  aban¬ 
don  it  in  three  days.  The  city  was  filled  with  ter¬ 
ror  and  confusion.  Tears  and  prayers  moved  not 
the  inflexible  Romans,  till,  diiven  to  desperation, 
the  people  shut  their  gates,  and  determined  to  hold 
on!  to  the  la't  extremity  With  incredible  exertions 
they  sustained  a  siege  of  three  years,  during  which 
time  they  equipped  a  fleet,  the  women  cutting  off 
their  hair  to  furnish  ropes;  but,  by  uns  ilful  man¬ 
agement,  they  lost  it,  and  were  defeated  in  several 
assaults  The  city  was  at  length  so  closely  invest¬ 
ed,  that  all  supplies  were  cut  off.  and  the  miseiable 
citizen s  driven  to  the  necessity  of  subsisting  upon 
the  flesh  of  each  other  for  a  considerable  time,  i  he 
con  ul  Amelianius  at  last  obtained  possession  of  the 
city,  after  a  bloody  conflict  of  six  days,  with  little 
intermission,  and  levelled  it  with  the  ground.  B.  C. 
l4(i  74G  years  from  its  foundation.  The  irea- 
sures  cahied  to  Rome  amounted  to  4,470,(¥t0 
pounds  wri  lit  of  silver.  The  Roman  senate  de¬ 
creed  that  it  should  never  be  rebuilt,  denouncing 
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dreadful  imprecations  upon  whoever  should  attempt 
it.  Thus  fell  Carthage,  the  second,  if  not  the  first, 
xity  in  the  world,  more  by  the  intrigues  of  its  fac¬ 
tious  Citizens,  than  the  arms  of  Rome, 

The  war  between  Rome  and  Carthage,  whether 
'we  consider  the  extent  of  preparation,  the  vast  re¬ 
sources,  or  the  prize  contended  for,  was  conducted 
with  the  firmest  spirit — the  most  extreme  and  pro¬ 
tracted  exertions,  and  resulted  in  the  most  obvious 
‘effects  on  the  world,  of  any  tvar  recoided  in  his¬ 
tory.  Other  great  nations  that  fell  were  palsied 
with  vice,  and  presented  an  immense  fabric,  un¬ 
wieldy,  weak,  and  tottering  to  its  fall.  Rome  and 
Cartilage  were  like  two  warriors  in  the  meridian  of 
their  strength,  capable  of  terrible  efforts  to  annoy 
or  resist.  When  Carthage  fell,  Rome  was  left 
without  a  rival.  She  had  other  wars  which  were 
just  sufficient  to  kepp  her  weapons  bright;  she  had 
other  conquests,  sufficient  to  keep  her  treasures  full. 
Rome’s  formidable  enemies,  after  Carthage  fell, 
were  among  her  citizens.  To  her  fortunes  and 
destiny  we  shall  next  direct  your  attention. 
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No  object  in  ancient  history  presents  a  form  so 
majestic  and  well  defined  as  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Grecian  institutions  were  separated  into  small 
portions,  and  could  not  make  one  entire  impression. 
The  nations  and  empires  still  m»re  ancient  are, 
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from  that  circumstance,  involved  in  obscurity,  and 
covered  with  dar  .ness.  The  Roman  state  is  like  a 
river  which  begins  from  a  small  fountain,  and  runs 
a  long  way  a  gradual  accumulation  of  waters :  it 
then  becomes  a  majestic  torrent;  '•  its  waves  roll  in 
light.”  and,  at  length,  reach  the  ocean. 

In  the  present  lecture,  the  Roman  history  will  he 
considered  to  the  conquest  of  Carthage — in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  one,  to  the  reign  of  Augustulus,  and  the 
subversion  of  the  western  empire,  by  the  Goths  and 
Vandals 

The  eloquent  pen,  and  bold  imagination  of  Vir¬ 
gil.  have  deduced  the  descent  of  the  Romans  from 
ancient  Troy,  This  idea  suited  not  only  the  fictions 
of  the  poet,  but  the  p;ide  and  ambition  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  character,  and  was  peculiarly  soothing  and 
agreeable  to  the  nation.  For,  as  the  Greeks  con¬ 
quered  and  triumphed  over  Trov,  the  Romans  had 
very  recently  done  the  same  to  the  Greeks:  the 
descendants  of  the  Trojans  had  now  conquered  the 
conquerors  of  Troy. 

iE i sects,  a  Trojan  prince,  when  Troy  was  de¬ 
stroyed  by  the  Greeks,  collected  the  remains  of  his 
countrvmen,  and,  after  spending  several  years  in 
coasting  about  the  Mediterranean  sea,  at  length 
effected  a  settlement  in  Italy,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
river  Tyber;  and  forming  a  union  with  Evander 
king  of  the  Radas,  the  trojans  and  Latins  ulti¬ 
mately  became  one  nation,  known  afterwards  by 
the  appellation  of  Romans. 

From  Eneas  a  succession  of  princes  is  enumerat¬ 
ed  ;  and  the  wars  in  Italy,  carried  on  by  cEneas 
and  Asr.nuius,  his  son,  form  the  subject  of  the  lat¬ 
ter  part  of  Virgil  s  poem. 

The  city  of  Koine  was  founded  by  Romulus  7 53 
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years  before  the  Christian  sera  :  it  has  now  heen  a 
city  of  note  and  importance  2,567  years.  ?vo  city 
on  earth  has  enjoyed  equal  lame,  consequence,  and 
duration. 

i'he  firs!  inhabitants  of  Italy  were  dispersed  in 
tribes  or  clans,  independent  of  each  oilier,  and  with¬ 
out  a  regular  form  of  government  01  established 
laws  The  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  niildne  s  of  the 
climate,  offe.  ed  an  easy  Subsistence,  and  the  exten¬ 
sive  peninsula  was  early  covered  with  a  nnmeious 
population.  Romulus,  at  the  head  of  a  small  m  ibe, 
gave  iiis  name  to  the  people,  who  were  called  Ro¬ 
mans.  and  laid  the  foundations  of  a  city  destined  to 
render  his  name  famous  through  every  age  of  the 
world. 

The  reign  of  this  founder  of  a  mighty  empire 
was  long  and  prosperous.  For  37  years  he  was 
vigorously  employed  in  establishing  the  people  of 
bis  small  realm,  and  rendering  secure  the  founda¬ 
tions  of  his  throne.  In  a  continued  series  of  mili¬ 
tary  enterprises  he  was  successful,  and  generally 
came  off  victorious,  and  his  little  state  became  a 
terror  to  all  its  neighbours. 

It  may  not  be  useless  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
■governmenfcof  this  kingdom,  which  for  several  cen¬ 
turies  contained  litile  more  than  one  city.  By  this 
means  we  may  be  able  to  form  some  general  ideas 
of  the  nature  of  the  kingly  governments  of  those 
early  limes.  The  government  of  the  Roman  state, 
though  monarchical,  was  not  despotic.  Romulus 
was  assisted  in  the  cabinet  by  a  senate  of  an  hun¬ 
dred  men,  who  were  chosen  for  their  gravity,  dis¬ 
creetness,  age,  and  wisdom  The  important  con¬ 
cerns  of  the  state  were  managed  by  the  advice  and 
aid  of  this  venerable  body,  who  were  called  lathers, 
or  patricians. 
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The  authority  of  the  senate  was  enhanced  by  tjie 
consideration  that  the  monarchy  was  elective,  but 
under  what  particular  regulations  does  not  appear. 
J»'or  are  we  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  electing 
senators,  who,  it  seems  probable,  held  their  office 
for  life 

Romulus,  though  destroyed  by  an  insurrection, 
was  enrolled  among  the  gods,  and  divine  honors 
were  paid  to  him.  An  author,  with  very  pert  sar- 
ca-m,  remarks,  that  him,  whom  the  Romans  could 
not  endure  as  a  man,  diey  were  willing  to  worship 
as  a  god.  And  it  must  be  confessed  that  he  was 
not  the  most  exceptionable  of  their  deities. 

IS’ nnia  Poropilius,  a  prince  of  great  wisdom  and 
virtue,  succeeded  Romulus.  He  is  honored  as  the 
founder  of  the  laws  and  religion  of  Rome.  To  these 
important  regulations  he  directed  his  chief  attention. 
ISmna  was  a  Sabine  of  the  city  of  the  Cures,  and, 
in  honor  to  his  nation,  the  Roman  assembly  were 
always  addressed  under  the  appellation  ot  Quirites. 
The  duration  and  prosperity  of  the  Roman  slate 
was  probably  owing  to  this  great  and  wi  e  legisla¬ 
tor.  although  he  made  few  wars,  and,  perhaps,  no 
addition  to  their  territories. 

During  the  four  succeeding  reigns  of  Tullus  IIos- 
tilius,  Ancus  Martins,  Tarqninius  Priscus,  and  Ser- 
vius  Tullus,  there  were  no  material  changes  in  the 
Roman  state.  Through  these  long  reigns,  all  of 
which  were  of  a  warlike  character,  uniformity  pre¬ 
vails:  there  were  many  victories  and  defeats  on 
such  a  scale  as  might  be  expected  from  a  kingdom 
not  20  miles  square.  But  in  the  reign  of  Tarquin, 
surnamed  the  Proud,  events  of  the  greatest  impor¬ 
tance  occurred,  which  resulted  in  a  revolution  of 
the  government,  and  the  abolition  of  monarchy. 
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Tarquin,  (Ik?  seventh,  and  last  king-  of  Rome, 
had  made  his  wav  to  the  throne  In  intrigue  and 
violent  usurpation;  had  murdered  all  the  family  of 
Tarquinins  Prisms,  the  next  heirs  of  the  throne, 
except  Lurius  Junius  Brutus,  who  feigned  himself 
an  idiot,  to  escape  the  rage  of  the  usurper.  But 
the  administration  of  Tarquin  was  of  the  same  cha¬ 
racter  as  the  measures  by  Which  he  had  obtained 
the  sovereignty.  A  haughty  and  cruel  tyrant,  be 
had  laid  aside  the  advice  of  his  council,  and  his  go¬ 
vernment  was  violent,  oppressive,  and  unjust.  Yet 
such  was  his  energy,  vigilance,  and  power,  that  no 
one  dared  to  seek  redress. 

An  event  took  place  which  furnished  the  people 
with  the  pretext  and  the  opportunity  of  dethroning 
the  tyrant.  Sexius,  the  king's  son,  in  the  absence 
of  his  father,  had  offered  violence  to  Lncretia,  the 
wife  of  Collntinus,  a  senator  of  high  rank,  and  great 
influence  at  Rome.  The  illustrious  I  ucretia  sent 
for  her  father  and  husband,  who  were  then  abroad, 
serving  in  the  army  of  Tarquin,  and  informed  them 
of  her  misfortune.  Desiring  them  to  avenge  her 
wrongs  on  the  perfidious  house  of  Tarquin,  she 
drew  a  poniard  from  her  robe,  and,  plunging  it  into 
her  boM>m,  expired  before  their  eyes. 

While  they  stood  round  her  lifeless  corse,  over¬ 
whelmed  with  grief  and  despair,  their  attention  was 
suddenly  arrested  by  the  appearance  of  a  character 
as  extraordinary  as  the  calamity  of  the  moment  was 
great.  Among  others  whom  the  rumor  of  Lucre- 
tia’s  death  had  drawn  together,  Junius  Brutus,  the 
reputed  fool,  was  present,  and  while  all  were  drown¬ 
ed  in  tears,  and  held  in  silent  suspense,  Brutus  sud¬ 
denly  seized  the  bloody  dagger,  and  holding  it  up 
toward  heaven,  exclaimed,  “  Be  witness,  ye  gods, 
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that  from  this  moment  I  proclaim  myself  the  avenger 
of  the  chaste  Lucretia’s  cause — from  this  moment  I 
declare  myself  the  enemy  of  Tarquin  and  his  bloody 
house:  henceforth  my  life  shall  he  employed  in  op¬ 
position  to  tvranny,  and  for  the  freedom  and  happi¬ 
ness  of  my  country. n 

With  this  he  presented  the  dagger  to  the  rest, 
and  caused  them  lo  swear  the  same  oath.  The  in¬ 
surrection  was  general,  and  when  the  news  of  these 
transactions  reached  the  army,  the  defection  from 
th’-  tyrant  was  rapid  ;  the  soldiers  and  the  citizens 
were  animated  by  one  spirit,  and  Tarquin  made  his 
escape  into  voluntary  exile.  His  active  spirit,  how¬ 
ever.  could  not  rest,  and  he  lived  to  inltiet  many 
calamities  upon  his  country.  He  was  perpetually 
fomenting  new  wars,  and  rousing  the  enemies  of 
Rome  to  acts  of  hostility  and  dangerous  invasions. 

The  Homan  people  proceeded  to  new-model  the 
government,  and,  instead  of  a  king,  they  appointed 
two  consuls,  whose  powers  in  the  aggregate  were  lit¬ 
tle  inferior  to  those  of  the  kings,  but,  with  this  ma¬ 
terial  difference  and  diminution,  that  the  consuls 
divided  the  power  between  them,  and  were  elected 
every  year. 

The  expulsion  of  Tarquin  was  245  years  after 
the  building  of  Rome,  at  which  time  the  period  of 
Grecian  glory  had  nearly  arrived :  Babylon  had 
fallen,  and  the  Persian  empire  was  on  ’he  decline. 

Whether  it  was  owing  to  the  revolution  in  the 
Roman  government,  or  to  a  concurrence  of  oiher 
causes,  we  cannot  say,  but  the  Romans  now  began 
to  exiend  iheir  territories.  They  had  soon  after 
the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  several  dangerous  w  ars, 
from  each  of  which  they  ro'e  more  warlike  and  ter¬ 
rible,  to  extend  their  conquests.  The  illustrious 
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Brutus  was  the  great  progenitor  of  Marcus  Brutus, 
who  conspired  with  Cassius  against  Julius  Cas-ar. 
The  family  of  Brutus  had  not  lost  its  patriotism  in 
the  days  of  Caesar  but  the  Ri  man  people  had  lost 
their  virtue,  and  were  not  read'  t  •  second  the  last 
of  that  illustrious  race  as  the\  did  the  first- 


Junius  Brutus  did  not  long  enjoy  the  freedom  he 
gave  his  country.  Tarquin  prevail'  d  on  the  Veians 
to  espouse  his  cause;  who,  immediately  raising  an 
army,  advanced  towards  Rome,  with  an  intention 
of  re-e  taMishing  the  tyrant  on  his  throne  Brutus 
and  Collatinus,  who  were  first  appointed  consuls 
after  the  revolution,  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  for¬ 
ces,  marched  out  against  them,  and  a  severe  battle 
was  fought.  The  Romans  were  victorious,  but  the 
victory  cost  them  dear;  many  of  their  best  men 
were  slain  :  but  the  one*  hiefiv  to  be  lamented,  was 
the  illustrious  Brutus.  Aruns,  the  son  of  Tarquin, 
in  the  heat  of  the  battle  saw  the  brave  Roman,  and 
encountered  him  in  single  combat.  They  both  fell 
dead,  by  mutual  wounds. 

No  Roman  everleft  behind  him  a  moregrateful  re¬ 
membrance  than  Brutus:  the  matrons  of  Rom'  -mourn¬ 
ed  for  him  annually,  and  his  family,  during  the  times 
of  the  republic,  held  the  highest  rank  in  the  state. 

Tlioi  gh  T  arquin  failed  of  his  grand  object,  he 
was  encouraged  by  the  death  of  Brutus,  to  prose¬ 
cute  still  more  vigorously  his  schemes  for  recover¬ 
ing  his  throne  He  prevailed  on  Porsenna,  king  of 
Hetruria,  probably  t lie  most  powerful  prince  in  Italy, 
to  engage  in  a  war  with  the  Romans  for  his  restoration. 
Porsenna,  after  several  battles,  in  which  the  Romans 
were  defeated,  marched  to  Rome,  and  laid  siege  to 
the  city.  The  Romans  now  began  to  display  that 
singular  courage  and  patriotism  which  rendered  them 
so  famous  in  history,  and  so  formidable  in  war. 
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Mutius,  a  Roman  youth,  went  out  to  the  Hetrus- 
can  camp,  and  making  up  to  a  group  where  the 
king  was  standing  with  some  of  his  officers,  drew  a 
dagger  and  stabbed,  as  he  supposed,  the  king  to 
the  heart.  It  was  the  king’s  secretary,  whom  he 
had  mistaken  for  the  king  When  Mutius  was  ex¬ 
amined,  he  told  Porsenna  that  he  was  a  Roman, 
and  that  there  were  300  young  waniors  like  him- 
self,  who  had  sworn  the  king's  destruction.  You 
must  prepare,  therefore,  said  he,  for  their  attempts  ; 
and  you  shall  see  that  a  Roman  can  suffer  as  well 
as  act ;  with  this  he  thrust  his  hand  into  the  fire, 
and  suffered  it  to  burn  with  entire  composure. 

The  impulse  of  generosity  in  a  barbarian  is  as 
sudden  as  that  of  anger  and  revenge.  Porsenna, 
amazed  at  such  bravery  and  fortitude,  dismissed 
Mutius  with  honor,  and  immediately  proposed 
terms  of  peace  to  the  Romans,  which  they  accepted, 
and  the  war,  which  had  threatened  the  existence  of 
the  Roman  state,  was  terminated. 

The  cities,  and  states,  and  nations  of  Italy  gra¬ 
dually  melted  away  before  the  Roman  republic ;  nor 
is  it  probable  that  any  nation,  ancient  or  modern, 
ever  made  so  many  wars  for  conquest,  or  were  actu¬ 
ated  by  an  ambition  so  stern,  unrelenting,  and  per¬ 
petual.  They  (ought,  for  dominion ;  the  cold, 
deadly,  and  blasting  ambition  of  power  was  their 
ruling  principle.  In  Nebuchadnezzar’s  dream,  of 
an  image  representing  the  four  great  monarchies, 
the  Assyrian  was  the  gold,  the  Persian  the  silver, 
the  Grecian  the  brass,  the  Roman  (he  iron.  Like 
iron,  the  prophet  Daniel  foretold,  they  should  break 
in  pieces  and  bruise  the  whole  earth.  They  re¬ 
sembled  iron  in  their  abundance,  unloveliness,  and 
strength.  The  temple  of  Janus,  built  by  Numa,  to 
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be  shut  only  in  time  of  peace,  was  never  shut  but 
three  times  for  the  space  of  n  ore  than  1,200  years. 

The  Roman  military  tactics  differed  essentially 
from  the  Grecian.  Instead  of  the  phalanx,  the  Ro¬ 
man  integral  military  corps,  was  the  legion,  which 
possessed  some  essential  advantages  over  the  pha¬ 
lanx,  and,  perhaps,  in  some  r  espects,  was  inferior 
to  it.  In  the  phalanx  the  men  were  ranged  in  close 
order,  which  rendered  their  column  impenetrable, 
and  gave  them  power  to  make  an  impression  ;  but 
must  often  have  deprived  them  of  the  effect  of  fr  ee 
action  and  rapid  movement. 

The  Roman  legion,  according  to  the  nature  and 
proper  use  of  their  armour,  was,  it  is  probable  the 
most  efficient  corps  ever  formed,  irr  its  last  and 
most  finished  stale,  when  in  servii  p,  it  contained 
12.000  men.  It  received  great  improvements  from 
Julius  Cee-ar.  and  the  Antonmes.  The  legion 
contained  ten  cohorts,  and  each  one  command  'd  by 
a  prefect,  and  55  companies,  each  commanded  by 
a  centurion.  The  first  cohort,  which  always  held 
the  place  of  honor,  consisted  of  1.105  soldiers,  and 
the  oiher  cohorts  of  555.  amounting  in  the  w  hole  to 
6,(00.  ri  lieii  armour  was  a  hi  Intel  with  a  lolly 
crest,  a  breast-plate,  anil  sometimes  a  coat  of  mail, 
greaves  on  the  legs,  and  a  shield,  commonly  called 
a  buckler,  four  feet  in  length,  and  two  and  a  half  in 
breadth,  made  of  an  oval  form  of  thin  light  wood, 
and  covered  with  ox  hide  and  plates  of  brass;  this 
they  wore  on  their  left  arm  :  their  spear  or  pilum 
was  about  six  Icet  long,  terminated  with  a  triangu¬ 
lar  point  of  steel,  16  inches  long.  This  dreadful 
javelin,  when 


“  Launched  from  the  vigour  of  a  Roman  arm,” 
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often  pierced  helmets,  breast-plates,  and  bncfcWs, 
and  for  close  engagement.  is  considered  bv  some  as 
the  most  formidable  tveatum  of  war  ever  used.  It 
was  thrown  at  the  distance  of  six  or  ten  yards,  and 
cavalry  seldom  chose  to  come  width)  its  reach. 

A  body  of  cavalry,  consisting;  of  ten  troops  or 
squadrons,  belonged  to  each  legion.  The  first 
troop  of  132  was  attached  to  th*  first  cohort.  The 
remaining  troops  consisted  of  66  men  each,  and  the 
whole  cavalry  of  a  legion  was  J l f>  men.  A  legion 
in  battle  array  was  ranged  eight  deep,  with  an  in¬ 
terval  of  three  or  font  feel  between  each  man.  both 
in  rank  and  file;  and  the  cavalry,  unless  local  cir¬ 
cumstances  forbid,  were  'disposed  in  the  wings. 
The  moment  the  pi!. mi  was  thrown,  they  drew  their 
swords,  which  were  short,  broad,  two  edged,  and 
sharp  pointed,  and  closed  with  the  enemy  The 
Roman  evolutions  and  manoeuvres  tit  battle  were 
so  quick,  as  to  be'ahnost  unperceived  bv  the  enemy. 
By  this  art,  Caesar  often  saved  his  army,  and  pre¬ 
vented  the  loss  of  men.  Or  iers  properly  given, 
and  executed  with  celerity,  almost  insure  a  victory  ; 
but  this  can  only  take  place  where  every  soldier  has 
sufficient  self-command  to  hear  and  understand  his 
orders. 

Beside  the  infantry  and  cavalry  of  a  legion,  a 
number  they  called  ex-> erli/i,  or  light  armed,  toge¬ 
ther  with  servants,  attendants,  and  men  wl;  had 
the  care  of  the  baggage,  ma  le  each  full  1.  gion,  in 
the  latter  periods  of  the  empire,  to  be  about  12.000 
men.  The  camp  of  two  legions  was  an  exact  square 
of  700  yards.  This  was  levelled,  and  the  tents 
were  pitched  in  regular  broad  streets,  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  rampart  twelve  feet  high,  surrounded 
by  a  trench,  twelve  feet  broad  and  deep;  iu  the 
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:entre  was  the  prsetorium,  or  general's  head  quar- 
ers.  In  this  ramp  the  most  perfect  order,  cleanli- 
less,  and  discipline  prevailed.  The  Roman  en- 
;ampment  rendered  their  wars  successful  more  than 
ilmost  anv  other  part  of  their  military  system  ;  and 
,uch  was  the  vigour  and  discipline  of  their  armies, 
|hat  one  of  these  strong  fortresses,  for  such  the 
lamp  might  be  styled,  could  be  constructed  by 
’hem  in  a  few  hours  time.  When  their  camp  was 
jo  be  abandoned,  the  soldiers  would  load  them- 
elves  with  their  armour,  furniture,  and  provisions 
jOr  many  days,  and  with  such  incumbrance,  would 
narch  twenty  miles  in  six  hours. 

From  various  facts,  it  is  evident  that  the  Romans 
’lere  men  of  great  bodily  strength  and  activity  ;  they 
jtrere  accustomed  to  running  and  leaping  in  full  ar- 
pour,  which,  Dr  Gibbon  remarks,  a  modern  soldier 
'ould  scarcely  carry.  But  in  modern  armies  ath- 
eti<-  exercises  are  too  much  neglected.  rfhe  culti¬ 
vation  of  these  would  give  soldiers  a  great  advan- 
age  in  battle.  Quintus  Curtius  relates  an  anec- 
lote  of  one  of  the  athletae  in  Alexander’s  army, 
Wto  challenged  a  soldier  of  uncommon  strength 
tnd  vigour,  to  a  single  combat.  The  soldier  was 
o  be  clad  in  complete  armour,  with  helmet,  breast- 
date,  coat  of  mail,  sword,  and  spear,  and  the  ath- 
jeise  was  to  be  naked,  with  only  a  common  walking- 
tick  in  his  hand.  Alexander,  who  was  fond  of 
very  di  play  of  dexterity,  determined  to  see  the 
,ombiu,  and  ordered  them  to  fight  before  the  army. 
Vt  the  time  appointed,  the  antagonists  appeared, 
ind  made  ready  to  begin  the  conflict  at  the  word 
>f  the  king  Every  body  trembled  for  the  wrestler, 
vho  appeared  naked  and  unprotected,  save  by  his 
ittle  slick.  The  soldier  appeared  stern  and  very 
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tenible,  brandishing'  a  glittering  spear,  and  rough 
with  iron.  The  soldier  Sung  his  spear,  whirh  the 
other  avoided  by  a  sudden  inclination  of  his  body. 
1  he  athletae,  from  a  great  distance,  sprang  upon 
his  enemy,  and  with  one  bound,  passed  almost  di¬ 
rectly  over  the  head  of  the  stern  warrior,  giving 
him  a  severe  blow  either  with  band  or  foot,  and  it 
could  scarcely  be  distinguished  with  which.  The 


enraged  champion  suddenly  (timed  about  to  see 


where  his  enemy  wa  ,  who  again  approached,  and 
with  a  blow  of  his  rod  knocked  down  his  armed 
foe.  sprung  upon  him,  and  would  have  killed  him, 
but  the  king,  loath  to  lose  so  good  a  soldier,  put  an 
end  to  the  combat.  The  battle  drew  on  the  soldier 
who  was  defeated,  so  much  ridicule,  and  be  was  so 
Stung  with  the  attention  the  king  paid  to  the  wrest¬ 
ler,  that  he  killed  himself  in  rage  and  vexation. 
Courage,  strength,  and  activity  are  a  soldier's  best 


weapons,  in  the  moments  of  close  engagement ; 


with  these  lie  w  ill  be  formidable,  let  his  weapons  be 
what  .they  may.  In  an  army,  not  only  exercises; 
properly  military,  should  be  regularly  performed, 
but  every  other  athletic  exercise,  where  strength 
and  activity  are  requi.-ite. 

The  Roman  republic  was  adorned  with  many  j 
distinguished  men,  who  shone  with  no  less  lfostre  as 
patriots  than  as  warriors.  Cincinnatus,  Coriola- 
nus,  Camillas,  and  Fabririus,  exhibited  the  charac¬ 
ter  of  the  patriot  in  a  light  which,  perhaps,  has  no 
parallel  in  history. 

Eifty  years  after  the  expulsion  of  Tarquin,  the 
Roman  people  had  fallen  into  political  dissensions, 
which  threatened  the  existence  ol  the  republic.  In¬ 
vaded  by  the  Equi  and  Volsci,  their  army  was  de¬ 
feated,  and  the  fierce  disputes  which  agitated  the 
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•  state,  had  parnlizsd  all  their  exertions,  and  rendered 
them  a  prey  to  those  nations  over  whom  they  had 
often  triumphed.  Quintus  Cincinnatus  lived  re¬ 
tired,  on  a  little  farm  of  four  acres  of  land,  from 
which,  by  his  own  labour  and  industry,  he  main¬ 
tained  his  family.  A  rage  for  office,  and  the  more 
i  than  madness  with  which  offices  are  bestowed  on 
the  vilest  miscreants  in  society,  is  the  plague  and 
torment,  the  ruin  and  perdition,  of  all  republics. 

Cincinnatus,  sickened  with  a  scene  so  shocking 
and  disgustful  to  a  great  hud  generous  spirit,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  live  in  retirement  and  poverty.  But  in  the 
last  exigence  of  public  calamity,  the  senate  ap¬ 
pointed  him  dictator,  which  office  comprehended  all 
the  powers  of  absolute  sovereignty.  The  Romans 
had  not  become  so  blind,  as  to  prefer  immediate 
and  entire  destruction,  to  the  government  of  a  wise 
and  honest  man. 

Cincinnatus  assumed  the  government  of  the  state 
and  armv,  and  marching  out  against  the  Equi  and 
Volsci,  defeated  them,  and  returned  to  Rome  in 
triumph,  bringing  spoils  of  immense  value,  which 
he  had  taken  in  the  war.  It  would  be  natural  to 
suppose,  that  Cincinnatus  took  care' to  make  his 
own  fortune,  when  he  had  freed  the  state  from  dan¬ 
ger,  and  filled  Iter  coffers  from  the  spoils  of  an 
enemy.  According  to  the  laws  of  Rome,  he  had  a 
right  to  a  large  share  in  the  treasures  vvhich'he  ac¬ 
quired.  But  this  great  man  restored  to  the  public 
treasure  what  he  had  a  right  to  keep,  and  returned 
to  the  cultivation  of  his  little  farm,  which  he  de¬ 
clared  was  sufficient  for  his  subsistence. 

The  story  of  the  illustrious  Camillus  still  more 
clearly  exhibited  the  strong  traits  of  patriotic  vir¬ 
tue.  By  a  blameless  life,  and  the  most  important 
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services  to  !iis  country,  lie  had  acquired  greater 
reputation  than  any  other  man  in  the  state.  His 
virtues,  so  far  from  securing  him  from  the  envy 
and  malice  of  enemies,  raised  against  him  a  storm 
of  persecution  which  nothing  could  resist.  He  was 
banished  from  his  country,  and  driven  into  dis¬ 
graceful  exile. 

The  cruelty  and  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen 
did  not  alienate  his  affection.  When  he  had  re¬ 
mained  some  time  in  banishment,  he  heard  that 
Rome  was  besieged  by  Brennus,  king  of  the  Gauls, 
who,  having  vanquished  whatever  force  he  found 
to  oppose  his  progress  in  the  field,  had  closely  in¬ 
vested  the  city,  and  threatened  its  utter  destruction. 
Th  is  Brennus,  next  to  Hannibal,  was  the  most 
dangerous  enemy  Rome  ever  had.  A  collection 
of  the  Gallic  tribes  had  crossed  the  Alps,  and  ef¬ 
fected  a  settlement  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains, 
on  the  Italian  side.  They  were  thence  called  Cis¬ 
alpine  Gauls,  and  had  been  gaining  ground  in  that 
region  for  many  years.  Brennus,  a  very  warlike 
prince,  was  willing  to  make  war  on  the  Romans, 
and  had  invested  Clusium,  a  city  of  Tuscany,  in 
alliance  with  the  Roman  state. 

The  Roman  senate,  on  so  near  an  approach  of 
this  formidable  chieftain,  sent  an  embassy  to  de¬ 
mand  his  reasons  for  invading  that  city.  Brennus 
haughtily  answered,  that  the  rigTn  of  valiant  men 
lay  in  their  swords.  And  suddenly  raising  the 
siege  of  Clusium,  he  marched  with  haste  towards 
Rome,  and  defeated  a  Roman  army  thrown  in  his 
way.  On  approaching  the  city,  such  was  the  con¬ 
sternation  of  the  inhabitants,  that  many  fled  to 
neighbouring  cities  to  escape  the  storm  ;  and  the 
remnant,  a  few  ®f  the  bravest  and  most  determined 


spirits,  took  refuge  in  the  capitol,  a  fortress  of 
great  strength,  and  prepared  to  stand  the  fury  of 
a  siege. 

The  Roman  state  now  seemed  nearer  extinction 
than  ever  before.  Yet  the  fortunes  of  this  brave 
people  prevailed,  and  were  able  to  repel  the  storm. 
No  vestige  of  the  Roman  state  now  remained  but 
the  capitol ;  the  Gauls  had  full  possession  of  the 
city,  which  they  had  plundered,  and,  in  a  great 
measure,  burnt  to  the  ground.  Such  an  occasion 
as  does  not  occur  in  many  ages,  was  now  offered 
to  a  man  to  display  the  soldier  and  patriot. 

Camillas,  still  in  exile,  was  informed  of  the 
•perilous  state  to  which  his  country  was  reduced. 
The  fame  of  his  virtues  and  talents  enabled  him  to 
collect  a  small  army  of  such  men  as  are  always  to 
be  found  ready  to  embark  in  a  new  enterprize.  As 
he  drew  near  the  Roman  territories  his  former 
friends  flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his  army  be¬ 
came  sufficiently  powerful  to  attack  the  Gallic 
monarch.  The  Gauls  were  defeated,  and  cut  in 
pieces,  almost  to  a  man.  Camillas  entered  Rome 
in  triumph,  and  delivered  his  country  from  tiiis 
dangerous  enemy,  and  acquired  the  honorable 
title  of  the  second  founder  of  the  Roman  state 

From  a  depression  so  deep  and  alarming,  this 
astonishing  people  immediately  rose  more  warlike, 
more  formidable,  more  fortunate.  An  event,  how¬ 
ever,  of  a  very  different  character,  about  this  time, 
laid  more  strongly  the  foundation  of  the  state,  and 
evinced  a  capacity  for  legislation,  as  well  as  for 
the  tumultuous  and  sanguinary  scenes  of  war. 
Some  lime  after  the  adoption  of  the  republican  form 
of  government,  tribunes  of  the  people,  as  they  were 
called,  were  created.  They  bore  some  resemblance 
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to  he  ephori  in  Sparta,  and  were  considered  as 
the  immediate  guardians  of  the  people.  The  tri¬ 
bune.  held  a  seat  near  the  doors  of  the  senate- 
house  and  tveie  occasionally  called  in  to  deliberate, 
and  ratify  ihe  laws  oflise  senate  and  consuls. 

The  tribunes,  by  professing-  to  advocate  the 
eau«e  of  the  people,  and  to  resist  the  aggressions 
of  the  senate  and  con-els,  were  sometimes  tumul¬ 
tuary  and  violent,  often  infringed,  and  at  last  over¬ 
turned  the  government  of  the  state,  and  destroyed 
the  liberties  of  Rome,  in  the  perpetual  dictatorship 
of  Sylla.  Sixty  years  after  t lie  republic  began,  the 
different  orders  of  the  state  had  become  so  hostile 
to  each  other,  and  tumults  and  seditions  so  fre¬ 
quent  and  fierce,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  wis¬ 
dom  and  talent.-  of  Cincinatus,  nothing  could  have 
saved  tiie  state  from  ruin. 

To  remedy  these  evils,  this  magnanimous  people 
adopted  a  measure  who  h  shows  them  superior  to 
their  condition  and  state  of  improvement.  They 
determined  to  introduce  a  body  of  written-laws,  of 
which  hitherto  they  had  been  wholly  destitute  ;  nor 
was  the  mode  they  adopted  to  procure  these  laws 
less  to  their  honour  than  the  i . .  v  •  themselves. 

Posthumiiis,  Stiipicius.  and  dunlins,  three  sena¬ 
tors  of  distinguished  rank  ai  d  gieat  wisdom,  v  ere 
sent  on  a  solemn  embassy  to  visit  t lie  states  of 
Greece,  examine  their  laws,  and  from  them  to  se¬ 
lect  a  code  adapted  to  the  Roman  state  and  go¬ 
vernment.  After  a  years  diligent  inquiry,  they 
returned,  and  teported  the  result  of  their  researches 
into  the  most  celebrated  systems  of  Greece.  1  hese 
laws  were  digested  into  ten  tables;  and  two  others 
being  added  some  time  aftei,  formed  the  famous 
twelve  tables  of  Homan  laws. 
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It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  that  the  laws  of  the 
twelve  tables  did  not  survive  the  ages  of  gothic 
darkness  ;  together  wilh  many  other  monuments 
of  ancient  learning  and  wisdom,  they  perished  in 
the  general  wreck  of  intelligence,  literature,  and 
genius  ;  and  we  can  judge  of  their  excellence  only 
by  a  few  fragments  which  remain. 

The  Roman  government,  notwithstanding  these 
tumults  and  contentions,  did  not  become  funda¬ 
mentally  corrupt  till  some  time  after  the  fall  of 
Carthage.  Plutarch  informs  us  that  money  was 
not  distributed  at  elections  in  Rome,  till  near  the 
time  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  that  disgraceful  practice 
did  not  begin  in  Greece  till  about  the  close  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war. 

The  cities  in  the  middle  parts  of  Italy  had  gene¬ 
rally  fallen  under  the  power  of  Rome ;  the  triumph 
over  Brennus  extended  iheir  territories  far  north  ; 
the  war  of  the  Samnites  next  occupied  the  arms  of 
the  republic  in  the  south,  and  the  reduction  of  this 
warlike  people  cost  the  Romans  a  great  and  pro¬ 
tracted  effort.  When  it  was  well  nigh  terminated, 
an  enemy  appeared,  before  whom  it  was  expected 
the  Roman  commonwealth  would  fall  an  easy 
victim.  From  the  ruins  o£  the  Grecian  republics, 
the  history  of  these  times  was  adorned  with  one 
great  commander.  Pyrrhus,  a  prince  of  Epirus, 
when  very  young,  was  delivered  as  an  hostage  to 
Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  Plerehejsoon  began  to 
evince  that  excellence  of  mind,  and  greatness  of 
character,  which  raised  him  to  a  fame  little  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  Alexander. 

Pyrrhus  found  his  native  country  in  the  utmost 
disorder,  and  his  paternal  dominions  usurped  by 
the  kings  of  Macedon.  He  soon  seated  himself  on 
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the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  and  had  he  not  turned 
his  arms  towards  Italy,  he  probably  would  never 
have  found  his  equal.  Formed  as  a  genera!  on  the 
maxims  of  Epaminondas  and  Alexander,  he  par¬ 
took  of  the  excellencies,  and  was  free  from  some  of 
the  far  Its.  of  both.  The  Samnite?  applied  to  Pyrr¬ 
hus.  and  little  doubt  was  entertained,  that  by  the 
sb ill  and  fortunes  of  that  accomplished  warrior, 
they  would  be  more  than  a  match  for  the  Romans. 
But  their  conflict  was  with  fortune  -till  superior. 

Pyrrhus  accepted  the  invitation,  anrl  prepared  to 
cross  from  Epirus  over  into  Italy,  with  an  arma¬ 
ment  which  he  judged  sufficient,  according  to  the 
Roman  phrase,  to  give  peace  to  Italy  But,  on  his 
passage,  his  armament  was  great);  injured  by  a 
storm,  and  his  foi  >.e  reduced  to  near  half  its  original 
size.  Confident,  however,  in  his  superior  skill,  he 
landed  in  the  south  of  Italy,  and  found  a  Roman 
army  ready  to  receive  him.  This  was  the  first 
conflict  which  the  Romans  had  with  a  foreign 
enemy,  and  is  remarkable  for  being  the  first  time 
the  Grecian  phalanx  was  brought  to  act  against 
the  Roman  legion.  The  'omans  fought  with  great 
bravery,  but  were  overpowered  by  the  skill  and 
valour  of  Pyrrhus,  who,  on  this  occasion,  made  that 
memorable  declaration,  so  often  quoted  on  similar 
occasions.  When  he  was  complimented  on  his 
victory  over  the  Romans,  he  lifted  up  his  hand  and 
exclaimed,  “  Another  such  a  victory  will  ruin  me.” 

Pyrrhus  soon  discovered  his  force  insufficient  to 
contend  successfully  with  Rome.  He  returned  to 
Greece,  under  pretence  of  raising  a  great  army, 
but  he  never  visited  Italy  again,  where  he  found  a 
nation  whom  neither  eloquence  could  persuade, 
gold  corrupt,  nor  skill  and  power  overcome.  It  is 
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the  general  opinion  of  ancient  writers,  that  Alexan¬ 
der,  had  he  entered  Italy,  would  have  experienced 
the  fortune  of  Pyrrhus.  But  Alexander  judged 
better  than  to  attempt  an  impression  on  Italy,  or  to 
face  the  Romans,  who,  hardy  as  his  own  Macedo¬ 
nians  were,  were  still  more  hardy  and  robust  than 
they,  and  who  if  conquered,  had  neither  gold  nor 
wealth  to  glut  the  rapacity  of  a  conqueror. 

From  the  war  of  Pyrrhus,  the  Roman  state  laid 
off  her  armour,  in  the  proud  attitude  of  conquest 
and  triumph.  All  Italy  was  clear;  the  immense 
peninsula,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Sicilian  strait,  was 
now  an  integral  part  of  the  dominion  of  the  re¬ 
public.  And,  by  a  policy,  as  liberal  as  profound, 
the  conquered  nations  of  Italy  were  soon  amalga¬ 
mated  to  a  solid  ma-s  of  empire,  comprising  ten 
millions  of  people.  They  were  no  longer  nations 
in  alliance,  but  one  people,  wrought  into  a  uniform 
fabric  of  power.  The  Romans,  in  the  early  state 
of  the  republic,  were  as  mild  and  wise  to  nations 
they  had  conquered,  as  they  were  stern  and  terrible 
to  their  enemies ;  (I  speak  of  the  conquests  in 
Italy;)  but  they  were,  in  every  period  of  their  state, 
a  military  government.  Every  citizen  was  a  soldier, 
and  every  soldier  was  a  man  of  rank. 

Tullus  Hostillus  had  divided  the  citizens  of  Rome 
into  five  classes,  according  to  the  amount  of  their 
property.  From  these  classes,  the  soldiers  who 
composed  the  armies  of  the  state,  were  drawn. 
From  these  classes,  the  great  mass  of  the  lowest 
order  of  people  was  totally  excluded ;  and  they 
were  more  numerous  than  all  the  five  classes  to¬ 
gether.  Caius  Marius  was  the  first  Roman  com¬ 
mander  who  enlisted  the  lowest  class  of  men  into 
the  Roman  army.  This  class  were  generally  menial 
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servant,  yet  their  number  was  so  very  great,  that 
several  times  they  revolted  and  rose  in  rebellion, 
and  once  had  li  e  to  have  overturned  the  state. 
And  those  powerful  men,  who  finally  subverted  the 
government,  did  it  by  drawing  them  into  their 
service. 

Cut,  at  first,  the  Ropian  citizens  and  soldiers 
were  patriots.  War  was  their  occupation,  and  they 
composed  a  nobler  army  titan  any  other  nation 
could  boast  of.  They  were  not  drawn  from  the 
common  sewers  of  the  state,  but  from  the  noblest 
and  choicest  spirits  of  the  free  citizens  of  Rome. 
W  hen  at  home,  their  civil  and  municipal  laws  gene¬ 
rally  breathed  the  spirit  of  equity  and  justice.  The 
laws  of  the  twelve  tables,  as  (ar  as  we  can  judge  of 
them  from  the  fragments  that  remain,  were  a  sur¬ 
prisin'!  fabric  of  civil  and  municipal  jurisprudence. 
W  hat  is  remarkable,  some  of  their  precepts  were 
almost,  word  for  word,  precepts  of  the  law  of  Mo¬ 
ses.  If  Relax,  the  founder  of  the  Spartan  common¬ 
wealth,  was  a  Hebrew',  it  is  not  improbable  that 
many  of  the  Spartan  laws  were  from  the  Mosaic 
code.  It  is  certain  that  the  division  of  the  lands  by 
Lycurgus  resembled  the  distribution  of  the  land  of 
Canaan,  among  t he  tribes  of  Israel. 

The  first  Roman  character,  though  not  remark¬ 
able  for  traits  of  beauty,  exhibited  an  outline  of 
boldness  and  grandeur  to  which  no  other  nation  has 
an  equal  claim.  They  had  more  gravity,  and  more 
sincerity  than  the  Greeks,  and  were  less  inclined  to 
cruelty,  though,  more  ambitious  and  addicted  to 
war,  for  the  sake  of  conquest  and  dominion.  Till 
the  .time  of  Alexander,  the  greatest  wars  of  the 
Greeks  were  obviously  detensive;  those  of  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  for  conquest. 
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After  the  expulsion  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy,  the 
Roman  state  stood  collected  in  its  strength,  and  for 
a  while  it  remained  uncertain  towards  what  object, 
or  in  what  direction,  her  vast  power  would  act. 
There  seemed  little  opportunity,  and  still  less  pro¬ 
vocation,  for  them  to  break  out  in  any  distant  en¬ 
terprise.  Transalpine  Gaul,  now  called  France, 
was  separated  from  them  by  the  Alps,  over  whose 
snowy  summits,  and  pathless  defiles,  if  they  passed, 
the  Gauls  were  numerous  and  powerful,  but  poor — 
the  war  would  be  dangerous,  and  victory  without 
reward.  The  island  of  Sicily  lay  west,  but  this  was 
a  seat  of  the  severest  wars,  where  the  powerful  ar¬ 
maments  of  the  Greeks  and  Carthaginians  had  often* 
been  defeated  and  destroyed.  East  of  Italy  lay 
Greece,  yet  powerful  and  warlike;  while  Africa, 
Spain,  the  islands  and  seas,  were  occupied  by  the 
Carthaginians,  whose  commerce  engrossed  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  and  whose  fleets  gave  law  to 
the  ocean. 

It  was  for  the  Romans  to  invade  Greece  or  Car¬ 
thage;  for  by  these  two  powers  they  were  environ¬ 
ed  on  three  sides  and  by  the  fierce  and  hostile  na¬ 
tions  ot  Gaul  and  Germany,  on  the  other.  They 
chose  Carthage,  which  they  judged  the  easier  task. 
The  result  was,  the  most  protracted  and  vigorous 
conflict  recorded  in  ancient  history. 

A  view  of  this  memorable  war  w  as  given  in  our 
last  lecture.  At  the  close  of  the  Punic  wars,  when 
a  rival  power  no  longer  existed,  we  see  Rome  at 
her  utmost  period  of  vigour;  but  it  is  painful  to 
reflect,  that  every  step  of  her  progress  was  marked 
with  blood.  But  while  the  philanthropist  sees  much 
to  deplore,  the  hi  torian  and  philosopher  will  find 
much  to  admire  and  applaud,  and  must  allow  the 
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Romans  to  have  been  the  most  powerful  and  war- 
li •’  e  of  the  ancient  nations.  No  nation  embraced 
a  more  wide  and  extensive  range  of  character. 
Where  shall  we  look  for  greater  splendor  of  talents 
than  in  Cicero — to,  more  patriotism  than  in  Cato — 
for  molt  b.  -veiy  than  in  Caesar — for  a  more  illus¬ 
trious  female  than  in  Lurretia  ? 


LECTURE  XI. 


ROME. — continues; 

The  fall  of  Carthage,  which  took  place  145  years 
before  the  Christian  aera.  was  the  first  event  which 
vis i . I \  changed  the  character,  and  impaired  the 
moral-  of  the  Roman  people.  This  had  been  pre¬ 
dicted  in  reply  to  C'ato.  who  used  to  close  all  his 
spep.  h  .  s,  in  the  senate  with  “  Delmdaest  Carthago 
“  Carriage  must  he  destroyed.”  Scipio,  on  the 
contrary,  insi.-ted  that  the  fall  of  Carthage,  would 
inflict  on  Rome  an  irreparable  injury.  His  predic¬ 
tion  proved  true,  and,  indeed,  tell  tar  short  of  the 
truth.  The  amazing  wealth  of  Carthage  introduced 
into  Rome  a  style  of  luxury  unknown  in  any  former 
period.  Together,  with  that,  ambition  of  a  new 
form  soon  began  to  exhibit  features  of  an  alarming 
character.  The  direct  collision  and  open  hostility 
o.'  parties  were  soothed  and  silenced  by  deep  in¬ 
trigue,  and  crafty  management.  Men  of  enter- 
pii-e,  versed  in  the  arts  of  Grecian  policy,  from  the 
com ts  of  Ada.  and  from  the  scenes  of  African 
wealth  and  Splendor,  poured  into  Rome  a  torrent  of 
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poison,  and  fraught  with  more  diseases  than  Pan¬ 
dora's  box. 

From  Carthage  alone  more  than  two  thou  and 
tons  of  silver  and  gold  was  brought  to  the  treasury 
of  Rome,  and  a  booty  of  equal  value  plundered  from 
other  cities,  Sicily,  and  the  islands.  ftiarcellus, 
who  conquered  Sicily,  and  brought  the  spoils  of  Sy¬ 
racuse,  and  many  other  opulent  cities  to  Rome,  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  introduced  foreign 
luxuries  into  the  Roman  capital.  There  was  still  so 
much  virtue  remaining  in  the  city  that  Maicellus 
was  impeached,  and  tried  for  his  life  before  tiie  p <  o- 
ple.  The  Sicilians  complained  of  him  for  making 
war  with  their  gods,  and  plundering  their  temples; 
and  the  Romans  accused  him  of  destroying  ibe  in¬ 
dustry  of  the  people,  and  impairing  the  virtue  of 
the  stale,  by  altering  the  style  of  living,  and  filling 
the  city  with  shows  and  curiosities  which  diverted 
the  laboring  classes  of  people  from  their  work. 

Marcellus  wTas  acquitted,  and  no  prosecution  of 
this  nature  tvas  ever  more  set  on  foot  in  Rome;  for 
on  the  fall  of  Carthage,  Italy  itself  was  almost  in¬ 
undated  witli  the  means  of  luxury,  and  dazzled  with 
the  splendors  of  wealth.  The  great  men  of  Rome 
now  possessed  wealth,  which  they  associated  with 
the  idea  of  power;  and  a  scene  was  passing  in 
Greece,  separated  from  them  only  by  a  narrow  sea, 
which  taught  them  how  to  climb  to  that  elevated 
summit.  The  virtue  of  the  Grecian  republics  was 
now  for  ever  extinct,  and  Greece  presented  nothing 
but  a  variegated  scene  of  tyranny,  disorder,  and 
misery.  The  art  of  acquiring  popularity,  and  of 
gaining  the  suffrages  and  services  of  the  great  mass 
of  the  people,  was  now  the  grand  study  at  Rome — 
the  lesson  had  been  learnt  in  Greece.  When  men 
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of  tlie  most  integrity  and  virtue  are  most  popular  in 
any  country,  the  people  of  that  country  may  be  call¬ 
ed  a  wise  and  virtuous  people;  and  the  character 
of  a  nation  may  be  known  by  the  character  of  the 
men  whom  they  choose  to  rule  over  them. 

It  is  the  disease  and  calamity  of  free  govern- 
ments'that  men  of  the  most  art,  intrigue,  and  am¬ 
bition  will  acquire  the  reins  of  government.  They 
leave  no  means  untried,  they  stop  at  no  expedient, 
and  they  never  fail,  at  last,  to  accomplish  their  end. 
When  their  ambition  is  gratified,  the  nation  over 
whose  virtue  they  triumph  is  ruined,  and  sinks  deep 
in  destruction.  It  is  owing  to  the  force  of  this  maxim 
that  there  is  not  a  free  government  on  earth  but 
our  own.  Had  it  not  been  for  this,  the  Roman  re¬ 
public  might  have  existed  till  this  day,  free,  power¬ 
ful,  and  happy,  the  ornament,  the  admiration,  the 
envy  of  the  world. 

From  the  conquest  of  Carthage  to  the  birth  of 
Christ,  the  Roman  history  may  be  divided  into  four 
parts : 

1.  The  conquest  of  Greece. 

2.  The  conquest  of  Asia. 

3.  The  conquest  of  Europe. 

4.  The  cival  wars. — Though  these  events  did  not 
succeed  one  another  exactly  in  this  order;  yet  this 
order  rather  prevailed. 

The  Romans  having  seized  the  immense  domi¬ 
nions  of  Carthage,  and  being  already  masters  of 
Numidia,  by  the  will  of  Massinissa,  they  now  held 
all  the  north  of  Africa  except  Egypt.  They  were 
masters  of  the  islands  of  the  Mediterranean,  of  Si¬ 
cily,  and  of  Spain;  though  Spain  required  to  be 
conquered  a  second  time,  and  when  defended  by  the 
arms  of  the  brave  and  generous  Sertorius,  they 
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cost  the  Romans  an  effort  of  fourteen  years.  But 
Egypt,  under  the  Ptolemies,  was  stiil  powerful,  and 
a  war  in  Europe  was  preferred  to  another  in  Africa. 

The  successors  of  Alexander,  feigning  over  Ma¬ 
cedonia  and  Greece,  by  their  weakness,  impolicy, 
and  vice,  held  out  the  signal  of  attack,  and  the  re¬ 
public  of  Rome  poured  her  conquering  legions  into 
thatdevoted  country.  Though  some  of  the  Homan 
writers  pretend  this  was  a  greater  war  than  the  Pu¬ 
nic,  it  could  certainly  be  so  only  in  name.  For 
among  all  the  successors  of  Alexander,  in  Macedon, 
Syria,  and  Egypt,  there  seems  to  have  been  but  one 
great  man  who  deserved  a  place  in  the  first  class  of 
heroes  and  statesmen;  that  was  Pyrrhus,  king  of 
Epirus,  who  could  not  contend  with  the  Romans. 

'1'he  four  immediate  sucessors  ol  Alexander,  Cas- 
sander,  Lysimaclius,  Seleuctis,  and  Ptolemy,  were 
men  of  vigorous  talents,  and  trained  by  Philip  and 
Alexander,  they  were  by  no  means  dull  scholars  in 
the  art  of  war ;  and  Ptolemy  evinced  great  talents  as 
a  statesman,  and  great  merit  as  a  monarch,  indeed, 
I  have  elsewhere  remarked,  that  the  Grecian  dynas¬ 
ty  of  Egyptian  princes,  under  the  name  of  Ptolemy, 
were  the  ablest  princes  which  ever  governed  Egypt; 
and  as  far  as  long  reigns  and  regular  successions  in¬ 
dicate  the  wisdom  of  a  government,  and  happiness 
of  a  nation,  the  Ptolemies  must  hold  a  high  rank  in 
an  estimate  of  ancient  monarchs.  They  were  cer¬ 
tainly  the  last  branch  of  Alexander’s  empire  which 
fell  before  the  Romans. 

In  Macedon  and  Greece,  the  government  was 
like  the  troubled  ocean.  Conspiracy,  treason,  re¬ 
volution,  and  bloodshed,  soon  left  them  without 
power,  and  when  invaded  by  the  Roman  armies, 
there  was  not  sufficient  faith  and  virtue  in  the  na- 
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tion  to  maintain  the  unequal  struggle  with  Romao 
bravery  and  discipline.  Paulus  Emillius.  the  adopt¬ 
ed  son  of  Scipio,  who  conquered  Carthage,  led  Per¬ 
seus,  king  o!'  Macedon,  in  triumph  to  Rome;  and 
Macedonia,  and  all  Greece,  and  the  neighbouring 
states,  received  the  Roman  yoke. 

It  is  amazing  and  incredible  what  changes  a  few 
years  produce  in  the  temper,  chaiacter,  and  habits 
of  a  nation.  The  Greeks  were  now  as  pusillani¬ 
mous  and  base  as  they  were  brave  and  magnani¬ 
mous  in  the  days  of  Themistodes.  The  progress 
of  the  Roman  arms  through  these  once  warlike 
states  cannot  be  read  but  with  sensations  of  pain 
and  disgust.  Some  of  them  yielded  even  without  a 
struggle  ;  choosing,  probably,  to  change  masters  at 
as  cheap  a  rate  as  possible. 

When  I  remember  what  Greece  was  in  the  times 
of  Solon  and  Lycurgus — when  I  see  Leonidas  with 
300  men,  clad  in  steel,  whose  souls  were  like  so 
many  bright  flames  of  courage  and  love  of  glory, 
moving  to  meet  Xerxes  at  the  head  of  his  five 
millions — and  but  a  few  years  after,  see  a  Roman 
army  traversing  all  Greece,  with  little  or  no  re¬ 
sistance — demolishing  their  walls — plundering  their 
cities — giving  law  to  timorous,  degraded,  submis¬ 
sive  people — I  cannot  but  mourn  the  vicissitude  of 
human  affairs,  and  the  fading  glory  of  earthly 
things. 

In  the  history  of  the  world,  an  empire  is  but  a 
bubble :  it  is  reared  with  toil  and  ambition — it 
rises  on  the  ruins  of  other  institutions  like  itself — 
it  becomes  the  sport  of  passion — its  foundations  are 
dissolved,  and  it  sinks  in  a  deluge  of  blood  !  One 
would  be  ready  to  conclude  that  Rome,  after  the 
conquest  of  Carthage  and  Greece,  was  free  from 
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trouble;  tluiHtaiy  presented  a  scene  of  glory  and 
felicity,  without  a  tempest,  and  without  a  cloud. 
The  reduction  of  Greece  was  an  sera  of  importance 
in  the  Roman  history  ;  but  was  not  the  sera  of  her 
happiness.  That  period,  if  such  an  one  ever  ex¬ 
isted,  was  long  past. 

To  judge  of  the  happiness  of  a  nation,  or  of  an 
individual,  by  power  and  splendour  of  rank,  is  to 
adopt  an  erroneous  ground  of  judgment.  The 
throned  monarch  might  often  envy  the  happiness 
of  his  meanest  slave  ;  and  whilst  an  empire  gives 
law  to  many  nations,  and  the  terror  of  its  name  is 
universal,  it  may  be  one  wide  scene  of  misery. 
This  was  the  condition  of  Rome,  after  she  rose  to 
the  height  of  power. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  how  far  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  Grecian  literature  was  beneficial  to  the 
Roman  people.  It  is  even  difficult  to  discover, 
what  proportion  of  the  entire  people  of  Italy  were 
able  to  read  and  write,  or  how  far  Grecian  litera¬ 
ture  influenced  their  condition.  If  their  tase  was 
improved,  their  manners  softened,  and  their  general 
character  made  more  pleasing,  yet,  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  fine  arts,  the  influence  of  wealth,  and 
the  vast  prevalence  of  luxury,  wrought  a  fatal 
change  on  their  morality  ;  and,  while  it  enabled 
one  part  of  society  to  spread  the  snare,  it  prepared 
and  disposed  the  other  part  to  rush  into  it.  By 
whatever  means  a  part  of  society  become  very 
opulent,  by  the  same  means  a  far  greater  number 
will  become  dependent,  poor,  and  dissolute. 

Victories,  triumphs,  luxury,  idleness,  ease,  and 
elegance,  filled  Rome  and  all  Italy  with  millions  of 
wretches,  abandoned  of  all  principles  of  virtue, 
peeking  for  pleasure  through  riot,  indulgence,  and 
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wickedness;  trained  in  the  school  of  vice,  and  apt 
ai  every  crime  and  atrocity,  pei petrated  through 
dark  intrigue,  or  public  tumult  V'  i;h  the  liteia- 
ture.  policy,  and  arts  of  Greece,  the  multitude  of 
characters  of  this  cast,  verv  numerous  before,  be¬ 
came  immense  and  overwhelming.  The  de-cei  d- 
ants  of  the  ancient  Romans  were  few,  in  com;  art  on 
with  them ;  and  of  that  few.  the  greater  part  were 
wholly  corrupted  by  riches,  pleasure  and  ambi  ion. 
They  united  their  utmost  efforts  to  ma  .e  a  thorough 
and  perfect  extermination  of  all  that  remained  of 
ancient  Roman  virtue.  They  succeeded  but  loo 
completely. 

Talents  and  virtue  had  ceased  to  be  considered 
the  requisites  for  ihe  great  offices  of  the  state;  and 
among  the  popular  arts  by  which  the  suffi  ages  of  he 
people  were  to  be  obtained,  feasts,  entertainments, 
public  shows,  and  largesses  were  now  constantly 
resorted  to.  Happy  would  if  have  been  for  the 
Homan  people,  had  these  been  the  only  measures 
used  to  eain  the  favour  of  the  public.  From  these 
base  measures  they  proceeded  to  others,  lar  more 
criminal.  They  drew  the  powers  of  legislation  into 
their  service,  and  every  law  that  was  passed  was 
directed  wi.h  a  perpetual  aim  to  some  popular  in¬ 
terest.  Laws  were  no  longer  formed  for  the  good 
of  the  nation,  but  to  gratify  the  views  of  aspiring 
men.  But  the  fate  of  all  republics  has  been  uni¬ 
form.  Men  of  unshaken  integrity,  who  will  not 
flatter  and  deceive,  are  branded  with  the  odious 
epithet  of  tyrants,  and  enemies  to  the  people,  while 
a  race  of  harpies,  setting  themselves  up  as  the 
friends  of  the  people,  and  as  the  guardians  ot  civil 
liberty,  have  usurped  all  power,  and  plunged  their 
country  in  destruction. 
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The  theatre  of  war  and  conquest  was  still  wide. 
The  kingdoms  of  Syria  and  Egypt — a  vast  territory 
expanding  from  the  Black  sea  through  Asia  Minor, 
Palestine,  and  Egypt,  still  invited  the  Roman 
standard,  and  promised  more  wealih,  and  more 
triumphs.  The  eager  pursuit  of  these  objects , still 
delayed  for  a  while  the  catastrophe  of  liberty,  and 
did  not  allow  the  demagogues  of  Rome  to  forge, 
nor  the  people  to  rivet,  the  chains  of  complete  and 
absolute  despotism. 

The  kingdom  of  Syria  fell  first.  From  the  time 
of  Hannibal,  the  fatal  blow  had  been  struck  to  that 
tottering  fabric  of  power.  Hannibal,  as  noticed  in 
a  former  lecture,  when  he  saw  his  own  country  no 
longer  able  to  contend  with  Home,  applied  to  An- 
tiochus,  king  of  Syria,  offered  him  his  services,  and 
projected  the  plan  of  a  war  against  the  Romans, 
which  under  his  own  warlike  genius  might  have 
been  successful.  But  Antiochus,  though  the  ad¬ 
vice  of  Hannibal  was  evidently,  sound  and  correct, 
took  directly  the  opposite  course.  As  a  warrior, 
he  was  indeed  the  antipode  of  Hannibal,  and  the 
result  of  his  own  miserable  project  speaks  the  pane* 
gyricof  Hannibal’s  advice.  Antiochus  was  jealous 
of  the  fame  of  the  Carthaginian,  and,  fearing  that 
the  plan  projected  by  him  would  redound  more  to 
his  credit  than  to  his  own,  he  rejected  his  advice. 

Instead  of  making  a  descent  on  Italy,  as  Han¬ 
nibal  advised,  he  sent  an  army  into  Greece,  where 
the  Romans  met  him,  and  annihilated  his  army 
almost  without  loss  on  their  part.  Antiochus  pur¬ 
chased  a  peace  of  the  Roman  senate  with  a  heavy 
tribute,  and  the  loss  of  a  considerable  portion  ©f 
his  kingdom. 

Svria  remained,  however,  an  independent  mo- 
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narchy,  more  than  a  century  after  this,  and  was 
destined  to  grace  the  triumph  of  Pompey,  sixty- 
five  years  hefore  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  Ro¬ 
mans,  in  their  Asiatic  wars  and  conquests,  found 
but  one  enemy  who  was  truly  great  and  formidable. 
Mithridates,  king  of  Pontns,  is  considered  as  the 
second  hero  who  ever  took  the  field  against  the 
Romans;  indeed,  if  we  except  the  immediate  dan¬ 
ger  of  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  Mithridates 
was  a  more  powerful  and  formidable  enemy  than 
even  Hannibal  himself,  though  chiefly  from  adven¬ 
titious  advantages. 

In  a  reign  of  nearly  sixty  years,  Mithridates  was 
a  troublesome,  daring,  and  almost  invincible  ad¬ 
versary  of  Roml§.  Whilst  very  young  the  Romans 
had  interfered  in  a  dispute  between  him  and  the 
king  of  Bythinia,  and  had  taken  from  him  the  so¬ 
vereignty  of  Cappadocia.  Implacable  in  resent¬ 
ment,  he  watched  a  favorable  moment,  and  look  a 
revenge  on  the  Romans  almost  unparalleled  in  the 
annals  of  time.  In  one  night  he  massacred  150,000 
Romans,  including  every  Roman  found  in  his  do¬ 
minions.  So  horrible  a  slaughter  roused  the  Ro¬ 
man  state,  and  the  consul  Aquilius  was  sent  against 
him  with  a  powerful  army.  The  consul  was  taken 
pri  oner,  and  his  army  nearly  destroyed.  Lucius 
Syila  followed  with  another  army,  and  having  ob¬ 
tained  some. advantage  over  the  king  of  Pon  us,  a 
peace  was  concluded,  in  which  he  was  restricted  to 
bis  own  paternal  dominions. 

But  Mithridates,  without  the  least  regard  to  the 
treaty,  or  thinking  himself  justified  in  violating 
faith  with  a  nation  who  had  now  subjugated  the 
greater  part  of  the  civilized  world,  was  immedi¬ 
ately  at  the  head  of  160,000  infantry  and  lb.000 
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cavalry.  With  this  formidable  force  he  overrun 
ah  the  Roman  provinces  in  Asia,  arid,  crossing;  over 
into  Greece,  with  the  rapidity  of  a  whirlwind,  sub¬ 
jugated  all  Greece  and  Macedonia,  sacrificing  to 
his  vengeance  every  Roman  who  came  in  his  way. 

Lucullus,  one  of  the  ablest  of  ail  the  Roman  ge¬ 
nerals,  was  sent  against  this  warlike  prince ;  but 
the  distance  of  the  enemy,  and  the  difficulties  of 
inarching  an  army  so  tar  through  hostile  countries, 
rendered  the  expedition  dangerous,  and  the  service 
incomplete.  The  Roman  discipline  and  improved 
tactics  of  this  period  gave  Lucullus  an  advantage, 
which,  however,  the  intrepid  bravery  and  consum¬ 
mate  talents  of  Mithridates  embarassed  with  dan¬ 
ger  and  difficulty. 

Lucullus,  on  his  arrival  in  Asia,  found  Milhri- 
dates  employed  in  the  siege  of  Cyzicus.  a  city  ly¬ 
ing  on  the  Propontis.  The  city  was  built  on  an 
island  of  the  same  name,  which  Alexander  had 
connected  with  the  continent  by  two  bridges,  and 
since  his  time  it  had  been  considered  as  the  key  of 
Asia  Minor.  Lucullus  compelled  the  king  of  Pon- 
tus  to  raise  the  siege,  and  at  length  defeated  him 
in  battle;  hut  by  the  intrigues  at  Rome,  where 
Pompey  was  engrossing  all  power,  Lucullus,  who 
was  a  near  connexion  of  Cato,  the  famous  patriot, 
was  recalled,  his  year  of  command  being  at  an  end. 
Lucullus,  because  he  could  not  be  made  the  tool  of 
Pompey,  was  recalled,  and  dismissed  from  office, 
and  Glabrio,  a  tool  indeed,  and  such  a  kind  of  tool 
as  ambitious  men  often  see  fit  to  invest  with  the 
command  of  armies,  was  sent  to  Asia  to  finish  the 
war. 

Glabrio  was  soon  defeated,  and  so  complete  was 
the  destruction  of  his  army,  that  Cicero,  in  his  ora- 
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tion  before  the  Roman  senate,  declared  that  there 
was  not  a  man  left  to  bring  the  distressing  intelli¬ 
gence  ;  and  that  the  news  of  the  calamity  was  pro¬ 
pagated  by  the  voice  of  rumor.  In  consequence  of 
this  disaster,  Pompey  was  sent  with  another  army 
against  this  powerful  monarch.  But  an  army  could 
not  arrive  till  all  Asia  had  been  again  overrun,  and 
all  Greece — and  a  panic  had  seized  the  city  of 
Rome  itself,  lest  Mithridates,  so  rapid  were  his 
movements,  should  land  his  army  in  Italy,  and  in¬ 
vest  Rome. 

The  decisive  battle  between  Pompey  and  Mithri¬ 
dates  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Pharsalia,  where 
Pompey  himself  was  afterwards  overthrown  by  Ju¬ 
lius  Caesar,  and  where,  in  modern  times,  Tamer¬ 
lane  defeated  Bajazet,  and  liberated  Europe  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Turks.  Mithridates,  over¬ 
powered  by  the  superior  fortunes  of  Rome,  retired 
into  Asia,  where  his  resources  seemed  now  in  a 
measure  to  fail  him.  Yet  he  assembled  a  powerful 
army  near  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  and  gave 
battle  once  more  to  Pompey,  but  with  a  similar  re¬ 
sult.  He  fled  to  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  who 
was  his  son-in-law.  There  he  was  treacherously 
abandoned  by  his  unnatural  relation,  who,  in  hopes 
of  making  a  merit  with  the  Romans,  violated  the 
ties  of  nature,  and  excluded  the  fallen  Mithridates 
from  his  kingdom.  The  kingdom  of  Tigranes  was 
made  a  Roman  province.  But  nothing  could  break 
the  spirit  of  Mithridates,  who  had  now  sustained  a 
war  of  40  years  with  the  most  powerful  people  on 
earth.  He  fled  into  Scythia,  and  there  planned  an 
invasion  of  Italy,  intending  suddenly  to  break  into 
the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  risk  every 
thing  in  a  last  attempt.  Bnf  he  was  row  70  years 
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of  age,  though  with  almos!  unabated  vigor  ap/'ac* 
tivify.  He  seat  a  messenger  to  Pompev,  (  -  1  read¬ 
ing  terms  of  peace;  but  Pop  :>ey.  d  -.-irons  of  get¬ 
ting  him  in  his  power,  returned  answer,  that  no 
peace  could  be  granted  unless  IVlithridrites  came  In 
person.  The  veteran  warrior  understood  but  too 
well  what  this  implied,  ilis  subjects  revolted  from 
him,  and  crowned  his  son  Pharnaces  Icing  in  his 
stead.  Alithridates,  now  seeing  all  was  lost,  took 
a  dose  of  poison,  which  proving  unable  to  destroy 
his  iron  frame,  be  stabbed  himself,  but  the  blow  was 
ineffectual,  and  at  length  he  prevailed  on  one  of 
his  attendants  to  give  him  the  fatal  wound,  in  the 
72d  year  of  his  age.  The  news  of  his  death  filled 
the  Roman  empire  with  joy  and  exultation,  and 
was  the  true  panegyric  of  his  greatness. 

Miihi  idates  was  certainly  a  man  o!  the  most  as¬ 
tonishing  powers.  It  is  said  that  he  was  master  of 
24  Ian:  uages,  and  that  in  the  course  of  his  reign 
he  had  conquered  that  number  of  nations.  He  was 
remarkably  skilled  in  physic  and  botany,  and  was 
a  master  of  Grecian  literature-;  having  written  se¬ 
veral  able  and  learned  productions.  As  a  warrior 
his  fame  is  almost  unrivalled  ;  he  moved  an  army 
with  greater  celerity  than  Hannibal  ;  iiis  delibera¬ 
tive  powers  were  no  way  inferior  to  those  of  Caesar, 
and  his  attack,  was  as  well  timed  and  fierce  as  that 
of  Alexander.  His  resources  were  inferior  to  dtose 
of  any  other  of  the  great  commanders  who  com¬ 
prise  the  first  class. 

Few  of  the  Asiatics,  after  the  ancient  Assyrians 
and  Persians,  were  warlike ;  and  in  all  those  re¬ 
gions  where  he  reigned  lie  was  the  only  great  man 
of  his  time.  11.  was  cruel  and  sanguinary  to  his 
anetnies  and  rivals,  and  he  is  accused  of  being 
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most  perfidiously  treacherous  and  false.  But  the 
Roman  writers  accuse  him  ;  and  indeed  if  he  was 
more  guilty  of  these  crimes  than  the  Romans  he 
must  have  been  chargeable  with  more  than  human 
guilt.  He  resisted  the  power  of  Rome  for  40  years, 
when  at  the  zenith  of  her  power,  and  for  boldness, 
extent,  and  security  of  policy,  he  surpassed  all  his 
contemporaries  ;  and,  however  extravagant  it  may 
bethought,  Cicero  declared  him  the  greatest  mo¬ 
narch  that  ever  sat  on  a  throne. 

During  the  period  of  Roman  history  now  before 
us,  this  martial  people  found  another  enemy,  who 
sufficiently  exercised  their  courage  and  military 
pnnvess.  And  although  a  little  prior  in  point  of 
time  to  the  wars  of  Mithridates,  I  have  introduced 
it  in  this  place,  as  it  will  lead  to  the  last  article  of 
civil  history  which  I  propose  to  notice  in  this  lec¬ 
ture.  It  will  also  reflect  light  on  a  period  of  Afri¬ 
can  history  subsequent  to  the  '"all  of  Carthage. 

Massinissa,  king  of  Numidia,  in  the  first  part  of 
the  Punic  wars,  had  yielded  essential  service  to 
Carthage.  He  was  a  prince,  though  of  small  do¬ 
minion,  of  great  abilities  and  bravery  in  war,  and 
for  awhile  had  united  his  resources  to  those  of  the 
Carthaginians  with  great  effect.  The  Numidian 
cavalry  were  superior  for  swiftness  and  courage, 
and  had  acquired  a  universal  reputation.  The 
elder  Scipio,  however,  detached  Massinissa  from 
the  interest  of  Carthage,  by  a  masterly  reach  of 
policy  which  seldom  occurs  to  any  but  such  as  are 
born  to  conquer  and  govern.  At  the  defeat  of  As- 
drubal,  in  Spain,  a  nephew  of  Massinissa  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Scipio  the  conqueror.  This  young 
prince  was  treated  with  every  kind  of  respect  by 
Scipio,  who,  after  a  while  returned  him  to  the  king 
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of  Numidia  with  a  strong  escort,  and  loaded  with 
rich  presents  to  his  uncle.  By  the  persuasions  of 
the  restored  captive,  and  probably  by  the  still  more 
powerful  eloquence  of  gold,  Massinissa  withdrew 
from  his  alliance  to  Carthage,  and  ever  after  was 
firm  to  the  interest  of  the  Romans. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pronounce  on  the  policy  of  this 
conduct ;  its  effects  were  obvious ;  for  it  unques¬ 
tionably  accelerated  the  fall  of  Carthage,  and  gave 
all  Africa  to  the  Romans.  In  the  decisive  battle  of 
Zama,  where  Hannibal  and  Scipio  acted  the  Last 
scene  of  the  bloody  drama,  Massinissa  aided  in  the 
destruction  of  a  neighbour,  in  whose  fate  that  of 
his  own  kingdom  was  involved.  Yet,  perhaps,  his 
subserviency  to  the  Romans  was  preferable  to  the 
capricious  tyranny  of  the  sanguinary  factions  cf 
the  senate  of  Carthage. 

Massinissa,  on  his  death,  left  his  kingdom  to  be 
divided  by  Scipio,  the  younger,  among  his  three 
sons;  and  the  division  was  accordingly  made,  with 
great  equity,  by  that  exalted  statesman  and  hero. 
But,  by  the  death  of  two  of  them,  the  whole  king¬ 
dom  of  Numidia  fell  to  Micipsa,  who  transmitted  it 
to  his  two  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal,  and  a 
nephew,  whose  name  was  Jugurtha.  The  name 
and  wars  of  Jugurtha  are  immortalized  by  the  elo¬ 
quent  pen  of  Sallust.  This  prince  united  the  great 
qualities  of  the  hero  and  statesman  with  every 
thing  that  can  render  the  human  character  base 
and  detestable.  He  treacherously  murdered  Hi¬ 
empsal,  and  when  Adherbal  appeared  before  the 
Roman  senate  to  implore  aid  against  the  false  and 
bloody  usurper,  Jugurtha  was  able  to  maintain  his 
cause  by  bribery  and  falsehood.  Indeed,  equity 
was  no  longer  to  be  expected  from  that  once  august 
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body,  whom  edicts  were  at  sale  to  the  highest  bid¬ 
der,  and  whose  laws  spread  more  widely,  and  dif¬ 
fused  more  cieepiy  the  poison  of  corruption. 

When  ihe  senate  of  Rome  perceived  that  Ju- 
gnrtha  used  their  favour  to  secure  his  own  inde¬ 
pendence.  which,  by  their  neglect,  he  had  cement¬ 
ed  with  the  blood  oi  ill  who  stoo  I  in  his  way,  they 
resorted,  as  usual,  to  war.  With  the  loss  of  se¬ 
veral  atmies,  they  at  length  led  the  dating  rebel 
in  chains :  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  Cains  Marius, 
and  expired  in  prison  at  Rome. 

The  war  of  Jugurtha  kindled  a  flame  in  Italy, 
which,  together  with  millions  of  lives,  and  the 
choicest  blood  of  the  Roman  nation,  extirpated  the 
liberties  of  Rome,  and  condemned  the  whole  hu¬ 
man  race  to  the  relentless  chains  of  tyrants  for 
1,500  years.  Metellus  bad  been  sent  against  Ju¬ 
gurtha,  but  his  efforts  were,  in  some  degree,  pa¬ 
ralyzed  by  the  rage  of  factions  at  home;  and  the 
vigorous  resistance  of  a  brave,  claring,  and  subtle 
adversary,  bid  fair  to  protract  the  war  At  this 
time,  a  man  appeared  in  Rome  of  a  character  as 
extraordinary  as  the  emergency  of  the  times  in 
which  he  lived  was  peculiar. 

Caius  Marius  was  a  man  of  great  vigour  of 
mind,  and  his  gigantic  size  and  strength  of  body 
rendered  him  an  object  of  admiration  and  terror. 
Though  a  plebeian  by  birth,  and  educated  in  the 
rude  scenes  of  a  remote  country  village,  he  early 
showed  the  talents  of  a  soldier  and  commander. 
Repairing  to  Rome,  where  he  saw  every  thing  was 
become  venal,  and  where  monstrous  corruption  un¬ 
veiled  1  er  most  deformed  and  hidious  features,  he, 
though  a  commoner,  preferred  a  claim  to  the  con¬ 
sulate;  and,  though  expressly  contrary  to  the  letter 
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and  spirit  of  the  constitution,  and  the  uniform 
practice  of  the  state,  he  was  elected  consul  At 
the  head  of  an  army,  he  marched  against  Jugur- 
tha.  But  his  army  was  raised  in  a  manner  as 
novel,  as  his  own  appointment  had  been  extraor¬ 
dinary.  He  neglected  the  five  classes  of  citizens 
into  which  the  Roman  state  was  divided,  and  en¬ 
listed  men  from  the  lowest  and  menial  order. 

But  this  army,  under  his  powerful  hand,  became 
formidable,  and,  defeating  Jugurtha,  he  compelled 
him  to  take  refuge  at  the  court  of  Bochus,  king  of 
Mauritania.  Marius,  therefore,  sent  an  ambassa¬ 
dor  to  that  court  to  demand  that  Jugurtha  should 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Romans.  This  important 
business  was  entrusted  to  Lucius  Sy  11a,  a  man  of 
deep  intrigue,  perfidious  temper,  and  daring  ambi¬ 
tion.  Sylla  transacted  this  business  with  so  much 
adroitness,  that  an  impression  prevailed  at  Rome, 
that  the  merit  of  subduing  Jugurtha  was  his,  and 
the  honour  due  to  him,  and  not  to  Marius.  Rome, 
Italy,  and  the  world,  were  divided  between  these 
two  men,  who  both  demanded  a  triumph,  and  were 
both  worthy  of  a  gibbet. 

A  civil  war  ensued,  and  Rome  was  ruined.  As 
one  or  the  other  parly  prevailed,  the  opposite  party 
fell  under  the  most  horrible  proscriptions,  and  at 
every  turn,  Rome,  and  Italy  itself,  were  deluged 
in  blood.  Remorseless  as  death,  and  furious  as  a 
whirlwind,  these  two  monsters  in  human  form,  were 
able  to  embroil  the  world,  and  to  draw  forth  and 
exhaust  the  resources  which  had  been  swelled  by 
the  plunder  of  all  civilized  nations. 

Sylla  prevailed ;  and  while  Marius  obtained  the 
blood-stained  title  of  Father  of  his  country ,  Sylla 
was  made  perpetual  dictator  ;  an  office  which  era- 
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powered  him  to  consign  to  death  every  man  in 
the  state,  whose  villanies  had  not  rendered  him 
necessary  to  the  tyrant,  or  whose  virtues  had  made 
him  worthy  to  live. 

The  war  of  Marius  and  Sylla  was  but  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  calamities  of  Rome.  They  laid  the 
foundation  of  two  factions,  whose  continued  col¬ 
lisions  agitated  the  commonwealth  to  its  centre,  and 
sifted  out  of  it  every  thing  which  could  not  assimi¬ 
late  to  the  order  of  the  most  despotic  government 
of  ancient  times.  Sylla  remained  undisputed  mas¬ 
ter  of  Rome  for  some  years,  and,  like  an  archer,  from 
day  to  day,  singled  out  the  victims  of  his  vengeance, 
and  dipt  his  arrows  in  the  best  blood  of  the  noblest 
and  last  of  the  ancient  republics. 

The  wars  of  this  period  gave  a  new  tone  to  the 
public  mind.  Men  of  virtue  and  discernment  saw 
clearly  that  the  civil  liberty  of  this  great  nation  was 
at  an  end,  though  the  leaders  of  each  party,  at 
every  step  of  their  progress,  professed  an  exclusive 
aim  at  the  good  of  their  country  and  the  freedom  of 
the  per,  le — a  profession  which  an  ambitious  tyrant 
never  fails  to  make. 

Whilst  the  luminaries  which  enlightened  and 
adorned  this  great  republic  were  all  hastening  from 
the  horizon,  one  of  distinguished  lustre  rose,  to  give, 
as  it  would  seem,  the  last  glory  to  the  Roman  cha¬ 
racter  and  name.  During  the  atrocities  of  Sylla, 
the  second  Cato  was  still  very'  young;  lie  was  pro¬ 
bably  the  most  remarkable  instance  of  inflexible 
trutli  and  sincerity  that  ever  adorned  any  nation. 
\V  hen  he  was  a  boyr  about  fourteen  years  old,  his 
master,  Sarpedo,  used  to  be  invited  to  take  him 
sometimes  to  the  house  of  Sylla.  One  day  Sylla 
had  caused  some  one  to  be  put  to  death,  and  Cato, 
seeing  a  number  of  persons  about  the  house  of  the 
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dictator  weeping,  and  in  great  sorrow,  turned  to 
his  master  Sarpedo  and  said,  “  Why  does  not  some¬ 
body  kill  Sylla  ?”  “  Because,’’  replied  Sarpedo, 

(l  every  body  fears  him.’’  “  Give  me  a  sword,” 
said  Cato,  “  and  I  wi  11  kill  Hi  m,  and  relieve  them 
from  that  fear.”  So  firm  was  the  temper,  and  in¬ 
trepid  the  spirit  of  the  youthful  patriot,  that  his  pre¬ 
ceptor  hastened  him  away  from  the  house,  and 
carefully  kept  watch  over  him,  lest  he  should  ac¬ 
tually  attempt  so  hold  and  hazardous  an  enterprise. 

Scarcely  was  Sylla  removed  from  the  stage  which 
he  had  crowned  with  scenes  of  tragic  horror,  when 
he  was  followed  up  by  men  of  more  extensive  views, 
refined  ambition,  and  daring  courage.  Pompev 
revived  the  spirit  of  faction  ;  and  the  two  monstrous 
demons,  avarice  and  ambition,  let  loose  on  an  im¬ 
mense  mass  of  people,  again  prepared  the  Romans 
to  butcher  and  destroy  one  another.  Pompey  had 
returned  from  the  conquest  of  Asia,  filled  all  Rome 
with  his  triumphs,  and  dazzled  the  people  of  the 
vast  capital  with  exhibitions  of  his  munificence  and 
glory. 

Pompey  seemed  destined  to  be  the  master  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  for  the  pyramid  of  power,  shaped 
upward,  was  now  taking  such  a  form  as  to  admit  of 
but  one  man  to  stand  on  the  apex.  But  Pompey 
and  the  whole  world  were  disappointed  and  as¬ 
tonished  by  the  appearance  of  a  man,  in  whom  the 
civil  and  military  genius  of  Rome  made  a  display  of 
their  utmost  strength  and  perfection.  Pompey  had 
been  raised  high  by  the  vast  extent  of  his  talents 
and  resources,  and  whilst  he  was  planning  for  him¬ 
self,  on  a  scale  of  calculation  vast  as  the  world,  and 
liitrh  as  the  throne  of  Cyrus,  or  Alexander,  Julius 
Caesar  had  consumed  five  years  in  the  hidden  realms 
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of  central  Europe,  where,  with  nerve  of  steel  and 
genius  of  tire,  he  had  conquered  the  fierce  and  mar¬ 
tial  tribes  ofGaul,  Germany  and  Britain. 

The  world  was  now  to  witness  a  conflict  between 
its  two  greatest  men,  but  formed  in  different  schools. 
Pompey  was  the  favorite  child  of  fortune.  Pie  had 
budded,  blossomed,  and  grown  mature,  under  an  ar¬ 
dent  sunshine  ; — great  in  his  own  mind — great  in  his 
fortune — great  in  his  friends— and  great  in  all  his 
plans  and  successes.  Like  a  laurel  under  a  genial 
sun,  his  shaft  was  tall,  his  branches  bold  and  tower¬ 
ing,  his  foliage  deep  and  luxuriant :  of  a  man  he  was 
the  finest,  perhaps  the  loveliest  figure  that  Rome 
ever  reared. 

But  Caesar,  though  he  boasted,  indeed,  of  his  fa¬ 
mily,  was  trained  in  a  harder  school.  He  grew 
slowly,  overshadowed  by  greater  men.  When 
ready  for  action,  he  was  conveyed  to  a  region  where 
labour,  without  recompense,  and  without  rest,  re¬ 
quired  all  his  powers ;  where  the  howl  of  the  mid¬ 
night  savage  added  nothing  to  his  repose;  where 
long  marches,  winter  campaigns,  and  dangerous 
battles,  allowed  him  not  even  to  dream  of  luxuries. 
Csesar  was  like  the  oak  of  the  norfhern  hill,  which, 
while  the  storm  is  wasted  on  its  brow,  gathers  a 
deeper  root  unseen. 

But  though  Pompey  and  Csesar  were  on  the  thea¬ 
tre  of  action,  there  was  another  man  with  them,  for 
whose  fame  and  glory  I  would  freely  barter  all  the 
laurels  of  both.  Cato  never  bowed — was  not  cor¬ 
rupted — was  not  awed — neither  could  he  fear  the 
power,  nor  court  the  favor,  of  those  men  whose  traf¬ 
fic  was  in  kingdoms.  Whilst  their  ambitious 
schemes  were  forming,  he  saw  their  aim  at  a  dis¬ 
tance;  he  did  whatever  one  man  could  do,  and 
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more  than  any  other  man  coukl  have  done,  to  res¬ 
cue  his  country ;  but  such  candor,  such  integrity, 
such  boldness,  such  intrepid  and  undaunted  zeal, 
rode  safely  through  the  storm.  In  the  midst  of  the 
factions  of  Rome,  he  was  like  a  rock  around  whose 
sides  the  waves  roar,  and  tempests  beat,  in  vain. 

At  Pharsalia  the  fortune  of  Rome  was  decided, 
and  Caesar  triumphed.  Cut  the  triumph  of  the 
wicked  is  short.  Caesar  had  shed  too  much  inno¬ 
cent  blood,  to  be  suffered  by  eternal  wisdom  to  re¬ 
main  long. on  the  lofty  summit  to  which  he  had  as¬ 
cended  through  slauehter,  perfidy,  and  guilt. — A 
conspiracy  hurled  him  in  a  moment  from  the  throne 
to  the  grave.  But  the  people  of  Rome,  vrho  were 
liberated  from  the  government  of  a  tyrant  by  his 
death,  instantly  joined  in  pursuit  of  Brutus  and  Cas¬ 
sius,  by  whom  he  had  been  slain. 

There  has  been  a  period  in  the  history  of  every 
free  government,  when  the  people  would  be  no 
longer  free.  Take  from  them  one  tyrant,  and  they 
will  immediately  set  up  another.  The  war  between 
Augustus  Ca;sar  and  Mark  Antony  was  not  a  war 
for  liberty;  nor  did  Julius  Caesar  destroy  the  liber¬ 
ties  of  Rome.  They  were  fundamentally  destroyed 
before  either  of  the  Caesars  existed. 

The  history  of  Rome  from  the  commencement  of 
the  imperial  government,  with  some  exceptions,  pre¬ 
sents  one  wide  scene  of  corruption,  dissipation,  and 
decay.  They  were  in  little  danger  of  invasion.  The 
empire  was  immense,  its  resources  equal  to  its  ex¬ 
tent  of  dominion ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  observe 
a  rapid  deterioration  in  manners,  morals,  dignity  of 
character,  and  happiness. 

The  Romans  were  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  their 
emperors.  The  greater  number  of  them  were  mere 
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tissues  of  vice,  cruelty,  and  weakness.  But  it  was 
my  intention  to  discontinue  this  rapid  survey  of 
Rome  at  the  accession  of  Augustus  to  the  imperial 
throne.  This  event  took  place  in  the  thirtieth  year 
before  the  birth  of  Christ. 

The  national  character  of  the  Romans  was  ex¬ 
ceedingly  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks.  Per¬ 
haps  the  character  of  all  nations  takes  its  chief  lines 
from  early  and  local  circumstances.  The  Romans 
were  grave,  dignified,  and  contemplative  in  their 
manners  and  deportment.  Their  literature  shows 
strongly  this  trait ;  of  course,  when  softened  by  be¬ 
nevolence  and  civility,  they  were  more  interesting 
than  the  Greeks.  Their  literary  excellence  was  ra¬ 
ther  reflected  than  original.  For,  till  after  the  con¬ 
quest  of  Greece,  the  Romans  were  in  astute  of  bar¬ 
barity,  as  far  as  want  of  science  could  constitute  that 
state  ;  yet  they  showed  themselves  not  incapable  of 
science.  Their  Livy,  Tacitus,  and  Sallust,  evince 
a  transcendent  degree  of  classic  excellence.  Their 
Virgil  and  Horace,  among  poets,  cannot  fall  into  a 
second  class.  The  current  of  fashion,  and,  perhaps, 
the  august  tribunal  of  taste,  has  generally  set  Homer 
before  Virgil  in  point  of  excellence;  yet  I  appeal  to 
every  feeling  reader,  that  lie  oftener  pays  to  the  La¬ 
tin,  than  to  the  Greek,  the  tribute  of  a  tear,  if  poe¬ 
try  is  the  language  of  passion,  that  poetry  is  best 
which  dissolves  the  heart,  and  enkindles  the  soul 
with  raptures.  Few  have  wept  or  mourned  ever 
Homer — few  have  read  the  melting  numbers  of  the 
Mantubn  bard  without  both. 

In  general  literature  few  persons  beyond  the 
Gothic  ages  surpassed  the  Roman  orator.  I  have 
doubted  whether  a  man  in  ancient  times  had  more 
general  science  than  Cicero :  and  in  eloquence  there 
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is  a  competition  between  him  and  Demosthenes 
which  will  probably  never  be  settled.  In  a  belief  of 
the  doctrine  of  a  future  and  just  retribution,  it  is 
melancholy  to  consider  how  little  moral  virtue  the 
Roman  people  possessed.  Their  continual  rage  for 
war  5  the  years  and  ages  through  which  their  course 
was  marked  with  blood  ;  the  cries  and  groans  of 
nations,  recorded  against  them,  cannot  be  consider¬ 
ed  but  with  awful  apprehension.  A  righteous  pro¬ 
vidence  has  disposed  of  them  ;  and  their  memorial 
should  be  viewed  by  us  as  a  beacon  set  up  for  our 
instruction. 

The  history  of  the  Hebrew  state,  the  last  in  our 
proposed  course,  will  next  engage  our  attention. 


LECTURE  XII. 


THE  HEBREW  STATE. 

A  tree  whose  living  and  imperishable  root  was 
early  planted  by  the  hand  of  God,  whose  trunk  rose 
high,  and  whose  spreading  branches  have  furnished 
shade  and  fruit  for  the  nations,  seems  now  to  stand 
before  us.  Abraham  was  the  tenth  in  descent  from 
Noah,  of  the  line  of  Shem,  the  founder  of  the  an¬ 
cient  church  of  God,  and  the  father  of  the  promised 
Messiah. 

The  removal  of  Abraham  from  the  country  of 
Mesopotamia,  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  by  divine 
direction,  commences  the  history  of  the  Hebrew 
church  and  nation.  As  yet  God  had  distinguished 
no  family,  and  it  remained  uncertain  what  special 
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course  the  dispensations  of  moral  light  and  divine 
grace  would  take,  when  God  commanded  4braham 
to  retire  from  his  native  country,  and  from  his  fa¬ 
ther’s  house,  into  the  land  of  Canaan,  which  place, 
he  was  assured,  should  be  the  future  inheritance  of 
his  posterity,  and  the  seat  of  the  divine  oracles. 

After  a  residence  of  some  years  in  the  land  of 
Canaan,  God  entered  into  a  covenant  with  Abra¬ 
ham,  and  the  rite  of  circumcision  was  instituted. 
In  this  covenant  were  promised  to  Abraham  and 
his  seed  many  temporal  blessings,  and  particularly 
the  land  of  Canaan,  as  an  inheritance;  also,  that 
the  Messiah  should  be  born  of  Abraham’s  seed  ; 
through  faith  in  whom,  both  Jew  and  Gentile  should 
inherit  eternal  salvation.  By  virtue  of  God’s  pro¬ 
mise  to  Abraham,  his  natural  offspring,  provided 
they  did  not  forfeit  them  by  rebellion,  were  entitled 
to  all  the  temporal  blessings  of  the  covenant,  and 
such'  as  had  faith  in  the  Messiah,  to  all  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  eternal  salvation.  In  Abraham’s  cbvenant, 
the  requirements  and  promises  were  adapted  to 
each  other.  There  was  a  temporal  and  spiritual 
part.  Abraham’s  faith  and  holiness  were  required 
of  all;  and  to  such  as  possessed  them,  Abraham’s 
blessing,  in  its  whole  extent,  was  promised. 

We  behold  Abraham,  the  noblest  of  the  patriarchs, 
settled  in  the  promised  land,  not,  however,  as  a  pro¬ 
prietor,  but  merely  as  a  sojourner,  and  dwelling  in 
tents  with  Isaac  and  Jacob.  The  character  and 
conduct  of  Abraham  were  such  as  procured  him  a 
more  honorable  appellation  than  any  other  mortal 
man  ever  obtained.  He  was  called  the  friend  of 
God.  Every  good  man  is,  in  a  sense,  the  friend  of 
God;  but  the  phrase  applied  to  Abraham  was  used 
in  its  appropriate  sense,  which  signifies  intimacy, 
and  cordial  union  and  correspondence. 
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The  passages  of  the  life  of  Abraham,  recorded 
by  Moses,  give  us  the  most  exalted  opinion  of  his 
character  for  amiableness,  piety,  justice,  and  wis¬ 
dom.  Though  he  resided  in  Canaan  in  tents,  and 
occasionally  removed  from  place  to  place,  his  wealth 
had  become  great,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  coun¬ 
try  held  him  in  the  utmost  veneration.  '  To  the  re¬ 
putation  of  a  patriarch,  a  sage,  a  prince  of  exalted 
wisdom  and  virtue,  they ‘seemed  to  respect  him  for 
what  he  was — the  peculiar  friend  and  favorite  of 
God.  They  entertained  for  him  a  deep,  awful  ve¬ 
neration,  as  a  great  and  holy  prophet.  Nor  did  they 
less  fear  him  as  a  hero  than  a  prophet.  Abimeleck, 
king  of  Gerar,  and  Pharaoh,  king  of  Egypt,- treated 
him  as  a  friend  and  an  equal ;  and  in  his  residence 
near  them,  they  showed  a  high  regard  to  honour, 
hospitality,  and  religion. 

The  military  prowess  of  Abraham  was  conspicu¬ 
ous,  and  very  remarkable,  in  the  invasion  of  Am: 
raphel,  king  of  Shinar,  on  the  allies  of  Abraham. 
Amraphel,  supposed  to  be  the  king  of  Babylon,  with 
three  other  kings,  invaded  the  plain  of  Shinar, 
and  obtaining  a  victory,  had  sacked  several  cities, 
and  carried  off  the  family  of  Lot,  Abraham’s  ne¬ 
phew,  with  many  captives  and  much  booty.  Abra¬ 
ham  armed  his  trained  servants,  said  to  be  about 
300,  and  with  his  three  friends,  Anor,  Eschol,  and 
Mamre,  near  whose  territories  he  resided,  pursued 
the  army  of  the  confederate  kings,  and,  dividing-  his 
force  into  three  bodies,  attacked  them  from  three 
different  directions  at  the  same  time.  A  great 
slaughter  ensued,  the  enemy  was  defeated,  and  all 
the  captives  and  plunder  recovered.  Abraham  re¬ 
turned  in  triumph,  and  restored  to  Lot  whatever  he 
had  lost,  as  well  as  to  others  who  had  been  his  fel¬ 
low  sufferers. 
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What  is  greatly  to  the  honour  of  the  patriarch, 
when  offered  an  ample  compensation  for  his  impor¬ 
tant  and  dangerous  service,  he  declined  the  smallest 
consideration.  So  far  from  waging  an  unnecessary 
war,  for  the  base  motive  of  gain  or  conquest,  he  had 
repelled  an  invasion/  and  terminated  gloriously  a 
war  of  defence,  without  distressing  those  whom  he 
had  served,  by  enormous  exaction,  or  tarnishing  his 
glory,  by  a  mercenary  reward. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  in 
the  life  of  Abraham,  was  the  peculiar  way  in  which 
God  chose  to  try  his  fidelity.  Isaac,  the  child  of 
promise,  from  whom  the  great  Messiah  was  to  des¬ 
cend,  was  born  to  Abraham  at  a  very  advanced 
period  of  life.  Every  circumstance — the  great  age 
of  his  parents,  his  birth  by  express  promise,  and  the 
vast  hopes  centering  in  him,  rendered  him  an  object 
of  deep  interest  to  the  family  of  the  patriarch,  and 
raised  the  fondest  affection  of  his  aged  parents. 

A  sudden  cloud  shaded  all  their  hopes  and  pros¬ 
pects,  when  God  commanded  Abraham  to  go  to 
Mount  Moriah,  and  offer  this  son  and  heir  a  burnt 
sacrifice  to  God.  The  trial  was  inexpressible. 
An  enlightened  and  sincere  worshipper  of  the  true 
God  must  feel  an  abhorrence  of  human  sacrifice 
which  no  tongue  can  describe.  The  divine  promise, 
that  Isaac  should  be  the  father  of  nations,  seemed 
to  forbid — the  ardor  of  parental  hope  and  tender¬ 
ness  must  revolt — and  then,  that  he  must  do  the 
horrid  deed  with  his  own  hand — must  hear  the 
piercing  cry,  the  fainting  wail,  the  dying  sob — must 
witness  the  last  agony,  the  pale  countenance,  the 
faded  eye,  of  the  dying  lamb,  which  had  been  nou¬ 
rished  in  his  bosom,  and  which,  of  all  creatures  on 
earth,  was  the  dearest. 
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To  estimate  this  trial,  we  must  consider  the  great 
age  of  the  venerable  patriarch  and  his  consort. 
They  were  far  past  those  years  of  vigour  when  we 
endure  pain  with  firmness,  and  sorrow  with  fortitude. 
Age  brings  on  a  peculiar  tenderness  towards  chil¬ 
dren  and  youth,  and  an  equal  abhorrence  of  inflicting 
or  witnessing  pain.  View  the  venerable  pair,  their 
heads  whitened  with  the  snows  of  age,  doting  on 
their  beloved  Isaac,  the  heir  of  all  their  wealth  now 
verging  towards  manhood  ;  all  their  earthly  comfort 
lay  in  him ;  he  was  to  close  their  eyes,  and  bear 
their  name  to  posterity. 

How  could  Abraham  take  away  the  lovely  boy 
from  his  aged  mother,  to  slay  him  on  a  distant 
mountain,  and  burn  his  body  a  sacrifice,  without 
telling  her,  who  had  been  the  faithful  and  lovely  com¬ 
panion  of  all  his  years  ?  It  is  impossible  ! — He  must 
have  done  it.  And  yet  how  dangerous  is  the  con¬ 
tagion  of  overwhelming  grief!  Passion  is  like  fire; 
as  a  servant,  it  is  useful — as  a  master,  it  is  terrible. 
Abraham  was  too  good  a  man  to  let  passion  drown 
the  voice  of  equity.  He  communicated,  I  presume, 
the  awful  secret  to  Sarah,  and  allowed  her  the  op¬ 
portunity  to  take  a  last  embrace — a  parting  look — 
to  weep  and  pray  in  secret.  For  it  is  certain,  Isaac 
was  not  informed  of  his  destiny  till  the  event  could 
be  no  longer  concealed. 

I  cannot  but  imagine  the  affecting  conversations 
which  occurred  between  Abraham  and  Sarah,  and 
the  intense,  ineffable  struggle,  between  parental  ten¬ 
derness  and  duty  to  God  ;  and  how,  at  length,  they 
W'ere  able  to  rest  the  mournful  subject  in  the  hand 
of  infinite  goodness.  Abraham  -epaired  to  the  place 
appointed,  and  leaving  his  servants  at  the  foot  of 
the  mountain,  with  his  son  ascended  to  the  spot 
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where  he  expected  to  part  with  all  his  earthly  com¬ 
forts.  Isaac  knew  they  were  going  to  offer  a  sacri¬ 
fice,  and  admiring  to  see  no  victim,  made  inquiry  of 
his  father  what  victim  he  expected  to  offer  ?  “  God,” 
replied  the  patriarch,  e‘  will  profide  himself  a  lamb 
for  the  sacrifice.”  Prophetic  declaration  !  This 
was  not  far  from  the  spot  where  the  “  Lamb  of  God, 
slain  front  the  foundation  of  the  world,”  was  after¬ 
wards  offered.  But  let  me  not  torture  your  feelings, 
by  approaching  too  near  this  awful  transaction, 
which,  excepting  Abraham  and  his  son,  none  wit¬ 
nessed  but  the  all  seeing  God  and  his  invisible  an¬ 
gels  ;  nor  debase  a  scene,  by  imperfect  description, 
which  no  words  can  paint. 

Abraham  was  prepared  to  execute  the  divine  com¬ 
mand,  when,  lo  !  the  sovereign  voice  from  heaven 
said  unto  him,  “  Lay  not  thine  hand  on  the  lad  ;  for 
now  I  know  that  thou  fearest  God,  since  thou  hast 
not  withheld  thy  son,  thine  only  son,  from  me.” 
No  reprieve  was  ever  more  grateful ;  nor  can  ima¬ 
gination  conceive  the  flood  of  joy,  gratitude,  and 
rapture,  which  rushed  on  the  patriarch  at  this  mo¬ 
ment.  He  had  overcome  nature’s  utmost  force,  and 
come  off  a  conqueror.  His  son  was  restored  as  from 
the  dead — his  conscience  bore  an  honorable  witness, 
and  spoke  peace — the  voice  of  God  from  heaven  ap¬ 
proved  him — surrounding  angels  smiled  in  triumph; 
and,  behold,  a  lamb  caught  in  a  thicket,  furnished 
an  offering  to  his  hand  !  The  rite  performed,  he  des¬ 
cended  the  mountain,  not  alone,  but  with  his  dear 
son  by  his  side;  and,  methinks,  he  hastened,  as 
on  wings  of  lightning,  to  bear  the  glad  news  to  his 
aged  consort,  who,  if  she  knew  what  was  depending, 
waited  with  mournful  resignation  the  return  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  to  announce  Jiat  her  son  was  no  more. 
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The  life  of  Abraham  would  furnish  mailer  for 
not  only  one,  but  many  lectures.  But  the  extent  of 
ground  necessary  to  be  surveyed,  forbids  me  to 
dwell  longer  on  this  article;  nor  can  we  bestow 
proportionable  attention  on  the  history  of  the  sub¬ 
sequent  patriarchs,  as  biography  is  not  so  much  the 
object  of  these  lectures  as  the  general  outline  of 
history. 

The  patriarchs,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  with  life  and 
character  similar  to  that  of  Abraham,  engage  the 
attention  of  one  who  reads  the  sacred  history. 
Their  lives  are  full  of  passages  interesting  to  the 
heart  of  pious  sensibility,  and  the  simplicity  and 
force  of  the  narrative  is  without  a  parallel  in  pro¬ 
fane  history.  By  a  singular  concurrence  of  events, 
the  family  of  Jacob  was  removed  into  Egypt.  1,705 
years  before  the  Christian  era.  Though  consisting 
then  of  but  70  persons,  they  soon  increased,  and 
became  a  nation.  When  Jacob  was  on  his  way  into 
Egypt.  God  appeared  to  him,  in  Beersheba.  and 
promised  to  bless  him,  to  preserve  his  family  in 
Egypt,  and  to  return  them  to  the  land  of  promise. 

The  patriarchal  family  was  received  by  the  king 
of  Egypt  with  great  kindness.  It  is  pleasing  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  hospitality,  the  noble  simplicity,  the  kind 
and  generous  attention  to  strangers,  which  marked 
the  customs,  and  exalted  the  character,  of  those 
early  ^  times.  The  pompous  glare  of  ostentation, 
the  idle  round  of  insipid  ceremony,  the  perpetual 
change  of  false  compliments,  which  often  die  on  the 
tongue  into  the  hisses  of  hypocrisy,  were  unknown 
in  those  great  and  worthy  families,  whose  politeness 
was  sincerity  and  affection. 

During  the  reign  of  that  prince,  who  had  witness¬ 
ed  the  virtues,  and  been  the  companion  of  Joseph, 
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and  who  appears  himself  to  have  been  wise  and  vir¬ 
tuous,  the  family  of  Jacob  were  held  in  esteem  and 
honour.  They  obtained  an  advantageous  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  land  of  Goshen,  which  Pharoah  told 
Joseph  was  the  best  part  of  the  country.  Beside 
this  proof  of  the  royal  favour,  Joseph  was  desired 
to  select  from  his  brethren  men  of  integrity  and  ca¬ 
pacity  for  business,  to  be  employed  in  the  service, 
and  under  the  pay  and  patronage  of  the  king,  who 
had  formed  an  exalted  opinion  of  the  whole  Hebrew 
family. 

The  prosperity  and  increase  of  the  Israelites  in 
Egypt,  and,  probably,  the  tradition  which  prevailed 
in  Jacob’s  family,  that  they  should  at  some  period 
of  time  be  carried  out  of  Egypt,  and  become  a  great 
nation  in  Palestine,  might  have  awakened  the  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the  Egyptians.  Whilst  the  Israelites  in¬ 
creased  with  amazing  rapidity,  and  were  distinct  in 
their  manners  and  morals  from  the  people  of  Egypt, 
the  latter  grew  corrupt,  and  their  government  be¬ 
came  oppressive.  In  building  those  vast  structures 
and  enormous  public  works,  the  tyrannical  govern¬ 
ment  of  Egypt  found  it  convenient  to  use  them  as 
servants  and  labourers. 

The  virtues  of  Joseph  were  now  remembered  by 
the  haughty  and  wicked  princes  of  Egypt  with  un¬ 
grateful  jealousy  ;  the  Israelites  were  watched,  and, 
as  by  their  numbers  and  force,  the  event  of  their 
emigration  seemed  not  far  distant,  rigorous  bondage 
was  inflicted,  and  cruel  and  sanguinary  means  em¬ 
ployed  to  prevent  what  Israel  anticipated  with  hope, 
and  Egypt  with  anxiety  and  alarm. 

Extremity  of  distress  and  oppression  sometimes 
immediately  precedes  deliverance.  When  it  was 
perceived  how  rapidly  the  Hebrews  increased,  not- 
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withstanding  the  rigour  of  their  bondage,  an  order 
was  issued  for  destroying  all  their  male  children, 
immediately  after  their  birth.  This  horrid  mandate 
was  put  in  force  with  unexampled  barbarity.  This 
intolerable  cruelty,  which,  in  the  list  of  national  suf¬ 
ferings,  stands  alone  and  unrivalled,  they  bore  for 
a  considerable  time,  but  with  what  temper  and  feel¬ 
ings  may  be  easily  imagined. 

It  has  been  a  question,  whether  a  Providence 
that  may  be  called  special,  attended  the  people  of 
Israel.  The  circumstances  of  their  history  were 
more  extraordinary  than  thosen  of  other  nations, 
and,  certainly,  the  hand  of  Providence  seems  to 
have  been  more  visible.  Joseph,  the  son  of  Jacob, 
was  first  sold  into  Egypt,  where  his  good  conduct 
first  raised  him  to  favour  in  a  private  station  ;  then, 
by  his  great  virtue,  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  ; 
from  that  depressed  state,  he  was,  by  the  same  vir¬ 
tue,  exalted  near  to  the  throne  of  Pharaoh,  and  be¬ 
came  a  father  to  Pharaoh  and  his  kingdom ;  all 
Egypt,  through  him,  was  blessed  of  God,  and  he 
was  made  the  preserver  and  protector  of  the  chosen 
race. 

In  the  period  of  history  now  before  us,  the  deep 
sorrows  and  heavy  sufferings  of  the  Israelites,  pre¬ 
pared  a  man  to  be  the  deliverer  of  Egypt.  Moses 
was  the  son  of  Amram,  the  son  of  Kohath,  the  son 
of  Eevi,  the  soa-of  Jacob.  He  was  born  1,573 
years  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  and  132  years  after 
Jacob’s  removal  into  Egypt.  It  is  probable  that 
the  parents  of  Moses  had  received  intimations  of 
his  future  destiny.  The  care  they  took  to  save  him 
from  Pharaoh’s  bloody  edict,  was  favoured  not  by 
a  common,  but  very  remarkable  providence.  It 
threw  him  into  the  immediate  family  of  the  crit£! 
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monarch,  and  secured  for  him  the  affection  of  Ther- 
mutis,  Pharaoh’s  only  child  and  presumptive  heir. 
Under  this  patronage,  yet  in  the  bosom  of  his  own 
family,  he  was  cherished  and  reared  to  manhood, 
with  that  kind  of  education  which  qualified  him  for 
his  arduous  work. 

Strong  and  unerring  is  the  hand  of  Jehovah,  and 
when  He  forms  an  instrument,  it  shall  lack  nothing 
necessary  to  the  ends  for  which  it  is  made.  The 
feeble  resistance  of  blind  mortals  is  made  with  equal 
facility  to  concur,  and  their  opposition  and  their  aid 
are  turned  alike  to  accomplish  the  plan  of  God.  In 
no  case  does  this  remark  apply  with  more  resplen¬ 
dent  evidence  than  in  the  life  of  Moses,  and  the  re¬ 
demption  of  Israel  from  Egypt.  Joseph  was  sent 
into  Egypt  through  malice  : — he  saved  those  who 
sent  him  thither; — as  Pharaoh  made  strong  and 
strict  the  bonds  of  Israel’s  servitude,  divine  Provi¬ 
dence  made  broad  and  open  a  way  for  their  escape. 
Moses  was  included  in  a  bloody  edict,  intended  to 
check  the  increase  of  a  family,  whom  God  had  de¬ 
clared  should  be  as  the  stars  of  heaven  for  multi¬ 
tude  :  that  edict  made  him  a  prince — a  deliverer  to 
Israel — a  scourge  to  Egypt. 

The  uncommon  endowments  and  fortunes  of  Mo¬ 
ses  must  have  made  him  no  less  an  object  of  hope 
to  his  own  nation,  than  of  fear  and  jealousy  to  their 
oppressors;  and,  being  arrived  at  manhood,  he  was 
prompted  to  take  summary  vengeance  on  an  Egyp¬ 
tian  whom  he  saw  abusing  one  of  his  Hebrew  bre¬ 
thren.  This  act  becoming  public,  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  Egypt,  and  escaping  into  Arabia,  he  re¬ 
sided  there  forty  years.  There  God  appeared  to 
him  in  the  vision  of  the  burning  bush,  and  commis¬ 
sioned  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  informing  him  that 
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the  time  for  the  deliverance  of  Israel  was  fully 
come. 

Armed  with  a  powerful  rod,  with  which  after¬ 
wards  he  performed  many  signs  and  wonders,  he 
repaired  to  Egypt,  appeared  before  Pharaoh,  and 
demanded  in  the  name  of  God,  the  liberation  of  the 
Hebrew  nation.  Pharaoh  replied  that  “He  did  not 
know  the  Lord,  neither  would  he  obey  his  voice.” 
This  bold  and  impious  declaration  was  followed  by 
a  similar  course  of  conduct.  The  plagues  of  Egypt 
were  inflicted  in  rapid  succession,  one  after  another, 
without  any  salutary  effect  on  Pharaoh ;  for  God 
had  assured  Moses  that  he  would  harden  Pharaoh’s 
heart. — The  infamy  and  guilt  already  attached  to 
this  monster  of  cruelty,  were  peculiarly  great;  that 
benign  and  restraining  Providence,  which  watches 
over  men  for  their  good,  was  withdrawn,  and  he 
was  for  ever  abandoned  of  the  spirit  of  goodness, 
to  fill  up  the  measures  of  his  wrath.  His  blindness 
to  his  true  interest,  his  duty,  and  his  danger,  was 
providentially  increased ;  and  he  was  surrendered 
to  the  baleful  influence  and  direction  of  the  powers 
of  darkness,  who  seek  the  destruction  of  men. 

The  station  and  character  of  this  king  of  Egypt 
rendered  the  termination  of  his  course,  and  the  his¬ 
tory  of  his  life,  famous;  but  in  the  obscure  shade  of 
private  life,  many  persons  are  forsaken  of  all  good¬ 
ness,  and  are  as  truly  given  over  to  hardness  of 
heart  as  he  tvas.  Their  fate  is  similar  to  his,  al¬ 
though  they  are  not,  like  him,  raised  up  for  an  ex¬ 
ample  and  a  warning  to  mankind. 

When  the  moment  of  Israel’s  departure  out  of 
Egypt  drew  near,  the  feast  of  the  passover  was  in¬ 
stituted.  They  were  commanded  to  slay  a  lamb 
for  each  house :  to  sprinkle  of  its  blood  upon  the 
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posts  of  their  doors;  to  roast  its  flesh  with  fire,  and 
to  eat  it  with  bitter  herbs.  Their  doors  were  then 
to  be  shut,  and  no  one  was  to  go  out  abroad  till 
morning,  for  fear  of  the  destroying  angel. 

This  was  a  solemn  night  to  the  Hebrews,  but  far 
more  awful  to  the  Egyptians.  At  midnight  a  mi¬ 
nister  of  divine  wrath  went  forth  anti  smote  all  the 
first  born  in  the  land  of  Egypt,  both  of  man  and 
beast.  Death  was  in  every  house,  and  destruction 
stared  in  every  fate.  -  A  cry  arose  at  midnight; 
the  mournful  wail  ard  shrieks  of  terror  resounded 
from  house  to  house,  and  from  city  to  city.  A  scene 
of  sorrow  so  heart-rending,  so  extensive — an  alarm 
so  deep  and  dreadful,  never  fell  on  any  other  nation. 

Against  this  terrific  moment  the  Hebrews  had 
been  ordered  to  be  in  readiness  : — they  had  eaten 
the  passover  with  their  loins  girt,  their  staves  in 
their  hand,  and  shoes  on  their  feet.  While  horrible 
shouts  of  terror,  and  loud  ia  mental  ions  were  burst¬ 
ing,  in  every  place,  on  the  stillness  of  midnight,  the 
order  wms  given  to  march  ju  haste.  With  such 
preparation  as  could  be  made  for  so  extensive  and 
sudden  a  movement,  the  immense  throng  of  the 
Hebrew  family  got  in  motion,  and  proceeded  on 
their  journey. 

They  proceeded,  by  divine  direction,  not  in  a  line 
of  march  towards  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  but  towards 
the  Red  Sea.  Various  purposes  were  to  be  answered 
by  this,  but  the  reason  asssigned  was.  that  they  might 
avoid  the  powerful  and  hostile  tribes  which  dwelt 
near  the  isthmus.  God  intended  to  .give  their  de¬ 
parture  an  additional  triumph  in  the  destruction  of 
thpir  oppressors.  A  cloud,  the  majestic  token  of 
God’s  presence,  went  before  them.  They'  moved 
in  haste,  but  in  perfect  security;  but  as  they  were 
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now  encamping  near  the  Red  Sea,  they  perceived 
the  army  of  Pharaoh  bearing  furiously  down  upon 
them.  They  were  probably  ignorant  of  war,  un¬ 
armed,  and  unprepared  for  battle.  The  army  of 
Egypt  in  those  days, usually  consisted  of400,000men. 
7  When  Pharaoh  perceived  the  Hebrews  actually 
leaving  his  dominions,  and  beean  to  reflect  on  the 
loss  of  their  services,  .and  the  diminution  of  his  re- 
sorces,  his  pride  returned,  and  all  his  sanguin¬ 
ary  passions  awoke.  He  regretted  what  he  had 
done,  and  immediately  put  his  army  in  motion, 
determining,  at  one  blow,  to  gratify  his  resent¬ 
ment  by  complete  revenge.  Especially  when  he 
understood,  that,  instead  of  crossing  the  isthmns 
into  Asia,  they  had  gone  towards  the  Red  Sea,  and 
were  entangled  in  the  mountains,  which  on  either 
hand  rendered  their  escape  impossible.  He  did  not 
consider  that  God  was  the  God  of  armies,  and  gives 
victory  or  defeat  according  to  his  pleasure. 

The  utmost  terror  and  confusion  spread  over  the 
Hebrew  camp  on  the  approach  of  Pharaoh.  The 
people  ran  to  Moses,  and  upbraided  him  of  leading 
them  into  a  snare  to  destroy  them.  Their  numbers, 
which  were  amply  sufficient  for  defence,  amounting 
to  600,000  men,  were  of  no  avail,  being  unarmed 
and  undisciplined.  But  the  cloud  which  had  led  the 
host  of  Israel  suddenly  removed,  and  stood  between 
them  .and  thearmy  of  Pharaoh  ;  aud  during  thenight 
was  a  pillar  of  light  to  Israel,  and  as  a  wall  of  pal¬ 
pable  darkness  to  the  Egyptians.  And  Moses  said 
to  the  people,  “  Fear  ye  not,  stand  still,  and  see  the 
salvation  of  the  Lord.” 

And  Moses  stretched  out  his  rod  over  the  sea,  and 
it  was  divided.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the 
awful  grandeur  of  this  scene.  The  division  of  the 
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sea  is  represented  as  somewhat  progressive,  and  by 
the  agency  of  wind.  An  army  marching  on  dry  land, 
between  two  walls  of  water,  was  a  stupendous  dis¬ 
play  of  divine  power,  though  the  water  was  proba¬ 
bly  carried  toa  distance.  For  three  millions  of  peo¬ 
ple  to  pass  in  a  body  sufficiently  expanded  to  carry 
them  over  in  a  few  hours,  the  path  must  have  been 
wide;  probably,  several  miles.  The  Egyptians  seem 
to  have  entered  the  sea  in  the  night :  for,  “  in  the 
morning  watch,  the  Lord  looked  upon  the  host  of 
the  Egyptians,  and  troubled  them,  and  took  off  their 
charriot  wheels. ’’  As  the  daylight  dawned  they 
probably  became  acquainted  with  their  danger,  and 
attempted  a  retreat.  But,  ah  !  it  was  too  late. 
Their  retreat  was  impeded,  and  soon  cut  off  by  the 
return  of  the  sea.  The  roaring  flood  swept  them 
away  :  not  one  of  them  escaped.  So  perfectly  is 
that  work  accomplished  which  eternal  Providence 
undertakes. 

The  song  which  Moses  and  the  people  of  Israel 
sang  in  consequence  of  their  great  deliverance,  is  an 
exalted  strain  of  thanksgiving,  gratitude,  and  devo¬ 
tion,  worthy  of  that  sacred  inspiration  to  which  it 
holds  an  indisputable  claim.  “  I  will  sing  uuto  the 
Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed  gloriously  ;  the  horse 
and  his  rider  hath  he  thrown  into  the  sea.  The 
Lord  is  a  man  of  war,  the  Lord  is  his  name.” 

Three  months  after  the  departure  of  Moses  from 
Egypt,  he  arrived  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  in 
Arabia,  and  encamped  his  numerous  host  before  that 
mountain,  consecrated  through  all  ages  by  the  fame 
and  majesty  of  the  events  which  there  occurred. 
At  every  turn  of  this  eventful  history,  we  are  asto¬ 
nished  with  new  wonders — we  are  instructed  with 
new  rays  of  light  and  glory. 
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It  seems  to  have  been  in  consequence  of  man’s 
apostacy,  that  the  Almighty  God  determined  to  re¬ 
veal  himself  to  his  creatures,  not  only  as  the  creator, 
preserver,  and  governor  of  all,  but  as  the  redeemer 
and  saviour  of  sinners.  But  favour  to  rebels  could 
not  be  shown  in  violation  of  the  claim  of  justice. 
Previous,  therefore,  to  an  atonement,  an  exhibition 
of  the  divine  law  was  necessary  ;  and  as  the  Mes¬ 
siah  was  to  be  the  son  of  Abraham,  to  that  distin¬ 
guished  family  the  dispensations  of  truth  were  made, 
and  the  oracles  of  God  committed. 

Inspired  eloquence  alone  can  do  justice  to  the 
passage  of  history  now  before  us ;  and  it  would  need 
inspiration  as  well  to  conceive,  as  to  describe,  the 
Almighty  decending  on  Mount  Sinai,  and  giv¬ 
ing  law  to  a  nation.  Behold  three  millions  of 
people,  like  an  ocean,  spread  out  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountain,  solemn,  pale,  and  trembling — every  eye 
fixed:  what  silence — what  terror — what  astonish¬ 
ment!  A  cloud  of  fearful  height,  and  frowning 
darkness,  hovers  on  the  mount — a  cloud  enfolding, 
and,  at  times,  disclosing  ineffable  brightness.  The 
world  is  shaken  by  thunders — lightnings  dart  their 
awful  blaze;  and  the  dreadful  voice  of  a  trumpet, 
with  strong  protracted  blast,  announced  the  pre¬ 
sence  of  the  Eternal  Power !  At  length  the  thunders 
were  hushed — the  voice  of  the  trumpet  ceased — and 
a  voice  from  the  intolerable  splendours  of  consuming 
flames — a  voice,  which  conveyed  more  terror  than 
the  trumpet,  or  thunder,  or  earthquake,  pronounc¬ 
ed  the  ten  precepts  of  the  decalogue,  commonly 
called  the  Moral  Law. 

Moses  ascended  the  mountain,  and,  amidst  this 
awtul  display  of  divine  glory,  received  from  the  hand 
of  God  two  tablets  of  stone,  on  which  the  ten  com¬ 
mands  were  engraved.  Beside  these,  he  received 
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a  body  of  ceremonial  and  municipal  laws,  adapted 
to  the  Hebrew  state  4and  nation.  These  laws  con¬ 
tain  plenary  evidence  of  their  divine  origin.  Their 
purity,  dignity,  and  wisdom,  abundantly  evince  their 
inspiration;  and  they  are  the  fountain  whence  the 
wisest  nations  in  the  world  have  derived  their  best 
laws  and  ablest  systems  of  jurisprudence. 

The  symbols  of  divine  glory  disappeared,  it  is 
probable,  soon  after  the  Decalogue  was  pronounced. 
But  Moses  was  detained  in  the  mount  40  days..  This 
long  and  unexpected  absenceof  Moses  began  to  give 
rise  to  various  conjectures,  and  excite  tumults  in  the 
Hebrew  camp.  Concluding  he  might  never  return, 
with  a  fic  kleness  and  infidelity  truly  astonishing, they 
determined  to  go  back  to  Egypt.  Regardless  of  the 
rigorous  bondage  they  had  suffered,  or  might  again 
suffer  'here  ;  forgetful  of  the  plagues  which  had  fall¬ 
en  on  Egypt  on  their  account,  and  of  their  unparal¬ 
leled  deliverance  at  the  Red  Sea;  and,  especially, 
unmindful  of  the  terrible  and  glorious  manifestation 
of  God,  so  recently  made  on  the  mountain  so  near 
them,  they  called  on  Aaron,  whose  authority  was 
next  to  that  of  Moses,  to  make  for  them  a  golden 
calf;  an  image,  probably,  of  the  god  Apis,  whom 
the  Egyptians  worshipped. 

When  they  had  now  consummated  this  horrible  act 
of rebellion  and  idolatry,  God  apprised  Moses  of  their 
defection,  and  threatened  suddenly  to  destroy  them, 
Moses,  with  great  anxiety,  hastened  down  the  moun¬ 
tain,  carrying  the  tables  of  stone  in  his  hand. 
When  he  approached  the  camp,  and  saw  them  danc¬ 
ing  before  the  image,  with  songs  and  shouts  of  joy 
and  exultation,  enraged  at  their  miserable  infatua¬ 
tion,  and  infamous  revolt,  he  threw  the  tables  out 
of  his  hand,  and  dashed  them  in  pieces,  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain. 
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There  seems  to  be  no  excuse  for  Aaron’s  conduct 
in  this  atrocious  business;  nor  did  he  attempt  to 
make  one.  When  Moses  demanded  bow  he  came 
to  hearken  to  the  voice  of  the  people,  and  comply 
with  their  impious  request,  in  reply,  he  simply  stated 
the  fact,  without  vindication.  God  was  greatly  of¬ 
fended  with  Aaron,  but,  at  the  request  of  Moses,  he 
was  pardoned  ;  as  were  aho  the  congregation  for 
their  most  criminal  rebellion. 

With  equal  interest  and  pleasure  we  might  trace 
the  history  of  this  people  to  their  settlement  in  the 
land  of  promise.  But  the  shortness  of  che  time  al¬ 
lowed  for  this  lecture  warns  mp  to  lay  before  you  a 
more  general  and  rapid  view  of  the  Hebrew  history. 

They  lay  about  a  vear  before  Mount  Sinai,  during 
which  time  every  direction  necessary  to  their  jour¬ 
ney,  their  treatment  of  ot  her  nations,  their  entrance 
into  Canaan,  their  settlement,  and  whole  future  con¬ 
duct  was  given.  Their  order  of  march  was  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  the  men  capable  of  bearing  arms  were 
embodied,  armed,  officered,  and,  in  a  degree,  disci¬ 
plined.  Instead  of  a  huge  unwieldy  mass  of  people, 
they  now  appeared  in  great  order,  moving  under 
military  standards  and  signals.  No  army  ever 
moved  with  more  regularity,  or  equal  majesty. 
They  proceeded  in  four  great  divisions,  each  com¬ 
prehending  three  tribes.  The  tabernacle,  the  priest¬ 
hood,  prelorium,  and  great  officers  were  near  the 
centre,  whilst  the  four  grand  divisions  formed  a 
kind  of  hollow  square  surrounding  them  on  every 
side. 

God  was  their  king,  and  the  angel  of  his  presence 
went  before  them,  wrapped  in  awful  darkness,  and 
covered  in  a  cloud,  which  in  the  night  became  a 
pillar  of  lire.  The  heavens  rained  bread  about 
their  camp,  the  rocks  of  the  desert  gave  them  water : 
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the  deadly  vapour  which  slumbers  on  arid  plains 
could  not  hurt  them,  and  they  were  taught  to  heal 
the  bite  of  the  serpent  by  a  glance  of  the  eye. 

But  from  Sinai  a  march  of  a  few  days  brought 
them  to  Canaan  ?  No!  In  the  wilderness  of  Arabia 
they  wandered  forty  years,  and  not  a  man  who 
came  out  of  Egypt  with  Moses,  excepting  Caleb  and 
Joshua,  entered  the  land  of  Canaan.  They  had  in¬ 
deed  proceeded  successfully  to  the  borders  of  Ca¬ 
naan,  and  a  delegation  cf  twelve  men  were  sent  as 
spies  to  explore  the  country.  Ten  of  these  men 
brought  back  an  account  which  alarmed  and  dis¬ 
couraged  the  whole  congregation  ;  wherefore,  revolt¬ 
ing  from  Moses,  they  again  took  the  resolution  to 
return  to  Egypt, when  the  fearful  sentence  was  de¬ 
clared  that  they  should  die  in  the  wilderness. 

In  the  lapse  of  40  years,  filled  with  revolt,  insur¬ 
rection,  and  misery,  this  sentence  was  executed, 
and  Moses  himself,  who  had  offended  God  at  the 
waters  of  Meribah,  was  forbidden  to  go  into  Ca¬ 
naan,  although  his  administration  continued  till  the 
august  moment  arrived,  when  the  Hebrew  nation 
was  to  pass  over  Jordan  into  the  promised  land. 
Moses  ascended  a  high  mountain,  from  whose  sum¬ 
mit  he  saw,  in  one  extensive  prospect,  the  hills  and 
vallies  of  that  beautiful  country,  called  the  glory  of 
all  lands.  In  the  opposite  direction  lay  the  Arabian 
desert,  and  the  devious  path  where  he  had  been 
wandering  40  years  with  a  rebellious  people.  They 
were  gone  and  their  bones  rested  in  the  desert.  At 
the  foot  of  the  mountain  lay  the  camp  of  Israel, 
and  the  people,  who  saw  him  asce  .J,  and  knew  he 
was  never  to  return,  had  bedewed  ihis  final  farewel 
with  floods  of  tears.  Who  ever  stood  in  a  situation 
more  solemn,  more  interesting,  than  Moses  on  the 
top  of  Pisgah  ?  With  calm  resignation  to  provi- 
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dence,  with  triumphant  faith  in  God,  he  there  closed 
his  eyes  on  mortal  scene-;,  and  in  a  moment  pene¬ 
trated  the  veil  that  hides  the  bright  and  blessed  vi¬ 
sion  of  eternal  glory. 

No  mortal  ever  finished  a  career  of  greater  use¬ 
fulness  to  men,  of  more  honor  to  God,  of  more  in¬ 
trinsic  worth  or  awful  splendour.  God  himself  de¬ 
clared  that  Moses  was  not  a  prophet,  for  he  was 
more  than  a  prophet :  he  was  the  immediate  agent 
or  vicegerent  of  God,  in  a  mission,  which  was  in* 
ferior  to  none  but  that  of  the  Messiah.  “  The  law 
was  given  by  Moses,  but  grace  and  truth  came  by 
■  Jesus  Christ.” 

1  Joshua  succeeded  Moses  in  his  high  command, 
and  in  those  great  and  special  endowments  neces¬ 
sary  to  complete  the  settlement  of  the  nation  of  Is¬ 
rael,  in  that  country  which  was  promised  to  their 
fathers.  He  immediately- crossed  the  river  Jordan, 
and  crushing  all  opposition,  he  subjugated  the  na¬ 
tions  of  Canaan,  and,  marking  out  the  particular 
inheritance  of  the  tribes  by  lot,  before  his  death,  he 
saw  the  nation  of  Israel  settled  in  peace,  flourishing, 
independent,  and  happy. 

To  those  who  acknowledge  the  divine  right  to 
punish  and  destroy  wicked  nations,  as  well  as  to  se¬ 
lect  the  instruments  by  which  that  work  shall  be  ac¬ 
complished,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  vindicating  this 
i  invasion  and  extermination  of  the  nations  of  Ca¬ 
naan.  If  the  divine  governor  has  a  right  to  destroy 
cities  or  nations  by  earthquakes,  famine,  or  pesti¬ 
lence,  he  certainly  has  an  equal  right  to  accomplish 
the  same  work  by  the  instrumentality  of  other  na¬ 
tions.  The  writer  of  the  history  of  modern  Europe 
boldly  and  blasphemously  declares,  “  that  the  God 
of  Moses  delighted  in  cruelty  and  blood an  ob- 
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servation  which  ought  to  be  expected  from  none 
but  an  atheist. 

From  the  entrance  of  Joshua  into  the  land  of 
Canaan,  till  the  accession  of  Saul  to  the  kingdom 
of  Israel,  was  376  years.  The  sacred  history  gives 
us  but  an  imperfect  sketch  of  this  period.  Fifteen 
judges,  either  successive  or  collateral,  aided  in  the 
government  of  Israel,  between  the  administration  of 
JVloses,  and  the  accession  of  Saul ;  Joshua,  Othniel, 
Ehud,  Shamgar,  Deborah,  Gideon,  Abimelech, 
Tola,  Jair,  Jeplha,  Ibzan,  Elon,  Abdon,  Samson, 
and  Samuel.  Several  of  these,  in  different  parts  of 
the  country,  governed  at  the  same  time,  during  the 
priesthood  of  Eli  and  Samuel. 

Under  the  administration  of  the  judges,  the  He¬ 
brew  nation  discovered  a  strong  and  constant  pro¬ 
pensity  to  the  religion  of  the  surrounding  nations ; 
and  were  often  guilty  of  idolatry.  They  had  fre¬ 
quent  wars  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  and  some 
civil  wars  ;  were  elevated  and  depressed,  and  expe¬ 
rienced  the  usual  vicissitude  of  human  affairs  :  but 
they  gradually  grew  more  powerful  by  extent  of  ter¬ 
ritory,  increase  of  wealth,  and  general  improvement. 
Lowman,  in  his  learned  essays  on  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Hebrews,  has  shown  the  superior  wis¬ 
dom  of  their  municipal  regulations  and  moral  laws. 
To  that  work,  incomparable  in  its  kind,  those  may 
safely  be  referred  who  desire  thoroughly  to  investi¬ 
gate  this  subject. 

During  this  period  of  the  history  of  the  Hebrews, 
their  government  is  generally  called  aTheocracy.  God 
was  their  supreme  moral  ruler,  as  he  is  of  all  other 
nations;  but  he  was  more  than  this  to  the  people  of 
Israel ;  he  was  their  political  head,  their  civil  gover¬ 
nor,  their  king.  This  lie  had  promised  to  Abraham  : 
“  I  will  be  their  God,  and  they  shall  be  my  people.” 
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When,  therefore,  under  Samuel’s  administration, 
the  people  requested  a  king  to  be  set  over  them,  God 
was  displeased,  and  told  Samuel  that  they  had  re¬ 
jected  Him  from  being  their  king.  They  desired 
their  throne  might  be  taken  from  God,  and  occupied 
by  a  man.  The  divine  government  was  too  pure, 
just,  and  wise ;  they  wished  for  something  more  li¬ 
centious,  more  corrupt,  and  suited  to  their  depraved 
character  and  inclination. 

Saul  was  elevated  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1,075 
before  Christ.  This  deterioration  and  fall  of  the 
Hebrew  government  took  place  at  the  time  when  the 
Grecian  states  showed  marks  of  increasing  light  and 
wisdom ;  for  about  this  time  the  system  of  despotic 
government  was  abolished  in  the  states  of  Greece,  and 
the  republican  form  was  introduced  ;  yet  Jehovah 
did  not  reject  this  chosen  people,  though  they  had 
rejected  him  from  being  iheir  King,  and  showed  an 
equal  desire  to  reject  him  likewise  as  their  God. 

Saul  conducted  like  most  despotic  princes;  lie  be¬ 
gan  well,  but  soon  relapsed  into  violence,  licentious¬ 
ness,  and  oppression.  He  was  reproved,  and  chas¬ 
tised,  having  the  advantage  and  patronage  of  the 
greatest  and  wisest  of  all  the  Hebrew  judges,  to  di¬ 
rect  his  counsels,  and  aid  his  inexperience.  But 
Saul  was.  at  length,  rejected  ;  and  the  throne  re¬ 
verted  from  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  to  that  of  Judah. 
David,  the  son  of  Jesse,  who  was  in  the  sacred  line 
of  the  Messiah,  next  assumed  the  government.  Da¬ 
vid  was  one  of  the  greatest  of  princes  ;  equally  able 
in  peace  and  war,  to  direct  a  nation,  to  secure  ad¬ 
vantages,  and  repel  dangers  Under  his  reign,  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  acquired  its  utmost  height.  All 
western  Asia  submitted  to  his  arms,  and  he  reigned 
in  great  glory  over  Syria  and  Palestine. 

Though  David’s  character  was  stained  by  crimes, 
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and  his  house  and  kingdom  disturbed  by  severe  ca¬ 
lamities,  yet  he  transmitted  his  extensive  dominions 
to  Solomon,  his  son,  under  whose  pacific  administra¬ 
tion  the  famous  temple  was  erected  at  Jerusalem, 
and  the  kingdom  of  Israel  free^l,  from  wars,  and 
governed  by  a  prince  of  unparalleled  wisdom,  now 
appeared  in  its  greatest  splendour. 

The  balance  of  human  affairs  neverlong  maintains 
a  perfect  equilibrium.  Towards  the  close  of  Solo¬ 
mon’s  long  reign  it  began  to  fluctuate,  and  Rehobo- 
am,  his  son  and  successor,  a  weak  and  contemptible 
prince,  dashed  to  the  ground  a  cup  of  blessings  which 
had  now  overflown  for  nearly  a  century.  Jeroboam, 
the  son  of  Nebat,  raised  a  rebellion,  and  ten  tribes 
revolted  from  the  house  of  David,  leaving  only  Ju¬ 
dah  and  Benjamin. 

The  kingdom  of  Israel,  as  it  was  now  called,  in 
distinction  from  that  of  Judah,  in  revolting  from  the 
house  of  David,  also  revolted  from  the  worship  of 
God  ;  and  from  this  period  to  their  captivity  and 
subversion,  their  course  was  uniform.  They  main¬ 
tained  almost  perpetual  war  with  the  successors  of 
David,  and  were  in  no  degree  distinguished  from  the 
heathen  nations,  unless  by  greater  advantages,  deep¬ 
er  guilt  and  ingratitude.  The  kingdom  of  Israel, 
however,  maintained  its  independence  262  years 
from  this  revolt.  At  length,  invaded,  as  noticed  in 
our  Assyrian  lecture,  by  Salmanazer,  king  of  As¬ 
syria,  the  country  was  laid  waste,  the  cities  and  vil¬ 
lages  ruined,  the  capital,  Samaria,  after  a  siege  of 
more  than  two  years,  was  destroyed,  and  the  whole 
people,  who  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  this  exter¬ 
minating  war,  were  carried  into  captivity  to  the  re¬ 
mote  parts  of  Media,  whence  they  never  returned. 

The  kingdom  of  Judah  now  stood  alone,  like  a 
free  whose  trunk  is  rifted  by  the  bolts  of  heaven,  and, 
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deprived  of  its  most  numerous  and  spreading  branch¬ 
es — its  beauty  is  defaced,  its  veidure  faded,  and 
it  totters  to  its  fall.  God  had  promised  them  protec¬ 
tion,  if  they  kept  his  statutes  ;  nor  was  it  possible 
for  them  not  to  perceive  how  clearly,  how  strongly, 
this  promise  had  been  fulfilled.  The  fate  of  the 
kingdom  of  Israel  thundered  in  their  ears,  but  they 
were  deaf; — the  course  of  providence,  with  terrible 
conviction,  shone  with  awful  brightness;  but  they 
would  not  see.  They  were  accused  of  idolatry,  pro* 
faneness,  and  breach  of  the  sabbath. 

But  the  people  of  Judah  were  sent  into  captivity, 
where  they  remained  70  years ;  and  their  return  from 
that  state  closes  the  sacred  history  of  the  Old  Testa¬ 
ment.  The  edict  for  the  restoration  of  the  Jews  was 
given  by  Cyrus,  on  the  first  year  of  his  accession  to 
the  empire  of  Asia.  It  was  many  years  after  this, 
before  the  captivity  was  restored,  the  temple  rebuilt, 
and  the  new  order  of  the  Jewish  state  established. 
By  continual  intrigues,  carried  on  at  the  Persian 
court,  the  affairs  of  the  Jews  were  embarrassed  and 
retarded.  The  elevation  of  Esther  to  the  imperial 
throne  of  Persia,  greatly  promoted  their  interest; 
and  the  wisdom  of  Daniel  and  his  three  friends,  and 
the  surprising  triumph  of  Mordecai,  the  Jew,  over 
Haman,  produced  an  extensive  influence  in  their 
favour. 

But  when  the  Persian  empire  fell  under  the  power 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  the  Jews  were  exposed  to 
the  arbitrary  and  violent  councils  of  the  Grecian 
dynasty,  of  the  Seleucidae.  The  settlement  of  Alex¬ 
ander’s  empire  exposed  the  feeble  and  defenceless 
state  of  the  Jews  to  desolating  and  ruinous  inva¬ 
sions.  The  several  rival  kings  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  Macedon,  made  incursions  on  each  other,  and 
all  the  countries  within  the  reach  of  their  armies 
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were,  from  time  to  time,  swept  over  with  the  besom 
of  war.  In  one  of  these  hostile  enterprises,  Ptole¬ 
my  Sorer  poured  his  forces  into  Judea,  and  sacked 
Jerusalem,  though  Alexander  himself  had  spared 
the  city,  from  reverence  to  the  God  who  was  wor¬ 
shipped  there. 

But  from  the  kings  of  Syria,  the  Jews  received 
the  greatest  indignities,  and  experienced  the  most 
severe  and  protracted  sufferings.  Antiochus  Epi- 
phanes  took  and  plundered  Jerusalem,  put  many  of 
its  inhabitants  to  the  sword,  profaned  the  temple, 
and  interdicted,  on  pain  of  death,  the  worship  of  the 
true  God. 

A  man  appeared,  at  this  period  of  extreme  de¬ 
pression,  whose  name  has  been  famous  in  every 
subsequent  age.  Matthias,  a  priest,  who  dwelt  in 
an  obscure  village  of  Judea,  retired  with  his  five 
sons,  one  of  whom  was  the  famous  Judas  Macca- 
bseus,  into  a  secret  place  of  rendezvous,  and  collect¬ 
ing  a  small  force,  he  at  length  made  head  against 
the  Syrian  army.  Matthias  and  his  sons,  for  many 
years,  repelled  the  Syrians,  and  performed  prodi¬ 
gies  of  valour,  scarcely  equalled  in  the  annals  of 
history. 

But  we  cannot  proceed  to  further  details.  The 
time  between  the  restoration  of  the  captivity  and 
the  birth  of  Christ,  was  long,  dreary,  and  of  little 
comfort  to  the  Jewish  state.  The  Persians  and 
Greeks,  and.  at  length,  the  Romans,  from  time  to 
time,  exercised  cruelties,  and  heaped  indignities  up¬ 
on  them.  The  period  of  their  glory  and  happiness 
was  past.  Whatever  they  suffered  from  foreign 
states,  they  were  still  severer  sufferers  from  internal 
broils  and  factions.  The  cause  of  all  their  sufier- 
ings  was  one  and  the  same — a  departure  from  the 
law  and  covenant  of  their  God. 
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Yet  in  the  rapid  revolutions  of  the  great  powers 
which  lay  round  thein’.  they  sometimes  had  respite, 
and  under  the  indirect  influence  of  the  civil  wars  of 
Rome,  Judea  became  a  state  of  considerable  im¬ 
portance,  and  the  perfidious  and  sanguinary  Herod 
obtained  an  extensive  fame  for  policy  and  for  arms. 

But  this  prince  was  suddenly  alarmed  by  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  persons  drest  in  the  habit  of  sages,  from  the 
east,  who  declared  they  had  seen  a  star  in  the 
east,  indicating  the  birth  of  a  great  personage  ;  and 
that  they  had  come  to  worship  him,  who  was  born 
king  of  the  Jews.  Herod  and  his  court  heard  this 
intelligence  with  great  sensibility,  and  as  an  opinion 
was  prevalent  that  the  great  Messiah  was  about  to 
make  his  appearance,  Herod  was  filled  with  appre¬ 
hension,  and  finding  Bethlehem  to  be  the  predicted 
birth-place  of  this  personage,  he  determined  to 
make  sure  of  his  victim,  by  the  destruction  of  all  the 
infants  of  that  region.  Like  a  second  Pharaoh,  he 
perpetrated  that  horrid  act ;  striking  at  random  to 
make  sure  of  an  uncertain  mark. 

O  ambition  !  -on  what  horrid  crimes  dost  thou  not 
push  thy  votaries  !  what  a  retribution  hast  thou  in 
store  for  mankind  ! 

The  Son  of  God  was  indeed  born,  and  his  birth 
had  been  celebrated  in  heaven,  and  announced  by 
angels  to  the  earth,  but  he  was  conveyed  beyond 
the  shafts  of  this  bloody  tyrant.  To  him  the  rites 
and  sacrifices  of  the  law  all  pointed  ;  in  him  the 
types  and  shadows  were  all  to  be  fulfilled;  for  his 
sake  the  tribe  of  Judalr  had  been  preserved,  and 
the  Jewish  economy  brought  down  from  distant  an¬ 
tiquity,  through  the  collisions  and  dissolution  of  the 
mightiest  empires. 

His  life  was  perfect,  his  doctrine  was  divine,  but 
his  kingdom  was  not  of  this  world.  The  law  which 
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on  Mount  Sinai  he  proclaimed  with  a  voice  of  thun¬ 
der,  he  now  came  to  obey — to  fulfil — to  satisfy — 
to  magnify.  His  life  was  a  course  of  perfect  obe¬ 
dience  ;  his  precepts  contained  a  complete  system  of 
moral  instruction;  and  his  sufferings  made  atone¬ 
ment  for  sin — for  his  nature  was  divine  as  well  as 
human. 

On  the  cross  he  sustained  the  entire  penalty  of 
the  divine  law.  To  this,  all  nature,  through  all  her 
departments,  gave  awful  and  resistles  testimony. 
The  sun  was  darkened — the  rocks  were  rent — the 
earth  was  shaken.  In  the  grave,  and  under  the 
power  of  death,  his  humiliation  was  complete,  and 
was  finished.  Death  could  not  hold  him  who  had 
triumphed  over  sin.  He  rose  from  the  dead — 
showed  himself  to  a  multitude  of  witnesses — as¬ 
cended  in  glory  to  the  throne  of  the  universe,  where 
he  now  reigns.  He  is  the  blessed  and  only  poten¬ 
tate,  THE  KING  OP  KINGS,  AND  LORD  OF  LORDS. 

His  empire  is  all  worlds;  his  subjects  are  all 
creatures;  his  kingdom  is  immutable;  his  reign  is 
eternal. 

In  twelve  lectures  we  have  glanced  an  eye  at  the 
kingdoms,  states,  and  revolutions  of  antiquity.  They 
took  somewhat  more  time  in  their  actual  accom¬ 
plishment  than  I  have  taken  in  this  desultory  sur¬ 
vey.  But  how  unstable  are  all  human  concerns ! 
they  are  like  passing  billows — like  the  dream  of 
night.  There  is  but  one  kingdom  whose  glories 
are  immutable — the  kingdom  of  the  blessed  God: 
there  is  but  one  victory  whose  laurels  shall  never 
fade — a  victory  over  sin  :  there  is  but  one  moral 
affection  which  shall  cover  the  soul  with  glory,  and 
enlighten  it  with  eternal  sunshine — purebenevolence. 
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